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LORD DALHOUSIE. 


7 expected return of Lord Dal- 
housie, after an unusually long 
period of service as Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, coincides with an epoch 
in the history of that country. We 
can hardly venture to say that the 
era of war has passed away, and 
that of peace has set in; such san- 
guine hopes have been too often 
reproved before. In the heteroge- 
neous mass of our Eastern domi- 
nions are mixed up so many wild 
and uncertain elements, that no 
sober politician of this or the suc- 
ceeding generation can expect or 
even wish to see the sword fairly 
laid aside. Still it may reasonably 
be hoped that our position in India 
will not be always what it has been. 
Since Charles II. tossed away the 


island of Bombay, valued by him 
wy for the money it would fetch, 


we have been still toiling to acquire ; 
sometimes deliberately aiming at 
increase of territory, far more 
frequently, notwithstanding the 
sneers of those shallow politicians 
who are only credulous of evil, the 
‘victims of circumstances ;’ forced 
into conquest which we did not 
desire, but could not refuse. But 
this course has its end, if not 
before, at least with the limits of 
Hindustan. Bengal has accrued to 
Calcutta, Bahar to Bengal, the 
Mahratta is gone, the captain of a 
British Artillery Company protects 
the descendant of Scindia; the re- 
pea of Tamerlane counts 
is rupees and admires his nautch- 
girls, a contented dependant on the 
ritish Resident at Delhi; the 
Maharaja Dhulleep Sing pays his 
respects to her Majesty at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and leaves Mr. John 
Lawrence to govern the Punjab ; 
the deserts of the Indus yield if not 
revenue, at least allegiance to that 
government which has grown with 
the growth of the little Island and 
Presidency of Bombay ; in the Dec- 
ean the territory of the Nizam. has 
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already been encroached upon, to 
afford security for the payment of 
the British troops, by whom alone 
it is protected ; Oude remains nomi- 
nally independent, but already 
trembles with the weight of its cor- 
ruption; and the humiliation of an 
iniquitous court, the deliverance of 
an oppressed people, cannot long be 
deferred :—it is not too much to say 
that the work of acquisition is 
accomplished ; the work of consoli- 
dation, of civilization, of improve- 
ment remains. It would indeed be 
an affectation of preciseness to 
attempt to divide these two periods 
by any exact line of demarcation ; 
consolidation has been going on 
since the time of Clive: there will 
probably still be from time to time 
wars of resistance or aggression ; 
but the present position of Indian af- 
fairs may fairly be regarded as mark- 
ing the crisis, when the duty of the 
legislator and the magistrate may 
for the future be expected to predo- 
minate over that of the general and 
the conqueror. Lord Dalhousie has 
been the man of this crisis. He has 
put the great finishing stroke to the 
work of Hastings, Clive, and Wel- 
lesley: by the conquest of the Punjab 
he has cimeletel, to speak gene- 
rally, the ring-fence of the British 
dominions in India; he has inaugu- 
rated those great works, the rail- 
way and the telegraph, by the aid 
of which future governors may 
successfully cultivate the arts of 
peace. In tracing then the course 
of Lord Dalhousie’s Indian adminis- 
tration, we are called upon to look 
before and after: back upon the 
troubled ways by which English 
energy has struggled to supremacy, 
forward to the vision of peaceful 
progress on which in the present 
stormy times it is pleasant and 
pases to dwell. That the 

umanity, the farsighted policy, the 
civilizing designs of peace should 
not be wanting in war, that the 

I 
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energy and determination of war 
should not be wanting in peace, 
this is the moral to be found in the 
war and peace successes of Lord 
Dalhousie’s government. 

In 1846 it was confidently as- 
serted that not a shot would be 
fired in India for ten years. The 
Sutlej campaign was over; under 
the firm but conciliatory manage- 
ment of Sir Henry Lawrence the 
Sikhs were learning the art of self- 
government ; we were to abandon 
our hostile policy of subjugation, 
and teach our recent enemies to 
behave as powerful but peaceful 
neighbours. With these hopes Lord 
Hardinge returned to England, and 
aman of peace was looked for to 
proceed and make the most of the 
promised peaceful decade. The 
choice fell—and wisely—upon Lord 
Dalhousie. As President of the 


Board of Trade he had struggled 
successfully with the plethora of 
peace and prosperity which, in 1845, 
sowed the seeds of panic and disaster 
in 1847; he had weathered the 
storm of work which burst upon 
Whitehall upon the goth November, 


1845; had shown a capacity for 
business which could endure the 
labour of introducing the principles 
of peace into an empire trained to 
war. Sir Robert Peel left office in 
1846, and in 1847 the Earl of Dal- 
housie, having refused to ally him- 
self in any closer relation with the 
Whigs, proceeded to India as 
Governor-General. He landed at 
Calcutta on the 12th January, 1848. 
Already the peaceful prospect had 
become overclouded. Sir Henry 
Lawrence had accompanied Lord 
Hardinge to England. Whether 
the scheme of subduing the Sikhs 
by friendly rivalry and superinten- 
dence was, as has been frequently 
asserted, chimerical ; or, as has been 
urged with equal probability, it 
broke down owing to the withdrawal 
at too early a stage of its existence, 
of the fostering hand of the man 
who devised it, and was pre- 
eminently qualified to carry it mto 
execution, we need not here discuss. 
That it was breaking down was soon 
palpably evident. In the spring of 
1848 Lord Dalhousie observed with 
hopeful promptness that the Sikhs 
wanted war, and war they should 
have; in the middle of the hot 
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weather he started for the north- 
west provinces. 

Thehonourand the discredit of the 
campaign which followed belong to 
others. The Governor-General was 
not responsible for the military 
wavering about marching in the hot 
weather or waiting for the cold, nor 
for the irresolution which withdrew 
an English army from Mooltan, in- 
flamed the whole Punjab into re- 
bellion, and seriously compromised 
British India. On the other hand, 
the military triumphs of the year 
belong principally to the young 
soldier ether Edwardes and the 
veteran commander Lord Gough. 
We will then pass by a well-known 
story, the more so as it scarcely 
belongs to our present subject ; the 
battle of Goojerat was fought on the 
21st of February, 1849; Lord 
Gough had replied by a triumphant 
victory to the hasty accusations of 
panic-striken critics; the Sikhs, 
smitten down by the fearful severity 
of the blow, yielded up all that re- 
mained of their army to the terrible 
impetuosity of Sir Walter Gilbert ; 
the Punjab was conquered; it re- 
mained to take possession. The old 
warrior withdrew to honourable 
repose at Simla, and the hitherto 
untried statesman undertook the 
work with which in India his name 
will always be principally associated. 

The work to be donewas this. The 
country of the five rivers, from 
Ferozepoor to Peshawur, from the 
Soliman mountainsto the Himalayas, 
had been declared a British posses- 
sion. Scattered over this country 
was a population whose trade for 
twenty years had been war; who 
had never since the death of Run- 
jeet Sing known an hour of settled 
government. The same tumults 
and wars which had put a sword into 
every man’s hand, had reduced the 
eountry to a barren condition ; un- 
worthy of its natural fertility. The 
language spoken was a dialect very 
different from the pure Hindustani 
which the Company sservantshad ac- 
quired in the meridian of Delhi. The 
revenue had been excessive, and con- 
sequently irregularly paid ; extortion 
had been the rule on one side, fraud 
and evasionontheother; thecollector 
was a natural enemy, endured a 
while supported by muskets or artil- 
lery. The decrees of justice de- 
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pended on the caprices of a corrupt 
aristocracy. The members of this 
aristocracy were compromised in 
different degrees by the late rebel- 
lion, those who had committed 
themselves the least being the most 
dangerous. Such was the existing 
state of things, for which it was 
necessary to substitute a pure, cer- 
tain, and cheap system of adminis- 
tering justice, a maintenance of the 
public peace, a development of the 
resources of the country, the steady 
and regular payment of a moderate 
but remunerative revenue; the sub- 
stitution in fact of law for violence, 
right for might. 

The first step taken was to ap- 
point a Board for the administration 
of the Punjab. This Board was 
composed of three members, each 
representing a distinct and impor- 
tant element. The President—Sir 
Henry Lawrence—was the man of 
all others able to soothe the irri- 
tated and conquered Sikh aristo- 
eracy. His name was known in 
corners of the Punjab where that 
of no other Englishman had ever 
penetrated. ‘Colonel Lawrence,’ 


as he was and is still called b 
those chieftains who dearly aenia 
his memory, was the representative 
man to the Sikh people of the 


English name. Would that that 
name were always as nobly repre- 
sented! A vigorous soldier —a 
courteous gentleman—with all the 
roughness of a Napier in war, he 
had a large heart, which in war and 
~— alike was still occupied with 

enevolent purposes. He had not 
an equal share with some others of 
that practical administrative ability 
which is so much insisted on in these 
days, but he belonged to that higher 
and more exclusive circle of states- 
men who regard the whole rather 
than the parts in government; in 
the daily routine of official life he 
never for a moment lost sight of 
the large question, What is the duty 
of England towards India? 

He has now left the Punjab ; with 
the moderation and the silence 


The Lawrence Brothers. 
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which characterize greatness, he was 
content to believe—what little men 
are so slow to believe of themselves 
—that his work there was done; to 
retire from the country where he 
had so long played a conspicuous 
art—where he must always have 

een the first—to a remoter dis- 
trict, to duties not perhaps less 
honourable or important, but cer- 
tainly attracting less of public in- 
terest and attention. But wherever 
Sir Henry Lawrence goes, his name 
will never depart from the Punjab ; 
whenever an Englishman does a 
brave or generous action there, his 
highest praise from grey-headed 
Sikhs, and from their descendants, 
will be that he resembles Colonel 
Lawrence. So long as the children 
of English soldiers are snatched 
year by year from the physical and 
moral death of barrack life in the 

lains, to the healthy atmosphere of 
ai te the founder of the Law- 
rence Asylum will be remembered 
and blessed, not only as the brave 
soldier, the foremost adventurer, 
the most successful diplomatist, and 
by far the most popular governor 
that ever ruled in the Punjab, but 
even more dearly and emphatically 
as the soldier’s friend.* 

The second member of the Board 
was a brother of the first, Mr. John 
Lawrence. It were an ungracious, 
as it is an entirely needless, task, 
to institute a comparison between 
the two brothers. Both are most 
remarkable men, and certain it is 
that Mr. John Lawrence possessed 
those very qualities which were 
required for the settlement of the 
Punjab. <A stern not to say a 
rough man, he was excessively 
feared by the natives, who at the 
same time were never able to im- 
pugn his justice. Having more in- 
timate knowledge than any man 
in India of the ryot population, he 
had no romantic attachment for 
the native aristocracy, and while 
policy and inclination taught him to 
lighten the burdens of the poor, he 
had scarcely sufficient compassion 


* Since the above was written we have seen the following in an Indian newspaper: 
—‘A Lawrence AsyLum at Mount ABoo.—The Delhi Gazetie records the noble 
exertions made at Mount Aboo by Sir Henry Lawrence to establish another 


Lawrence Asylum at that sanatorium. 
donations amount to Rs. 11,000. 


Inclusive of the founder's liberal gift, the 
The annual subscriptions, with his generous 


aid, have reached Rs. 2800. The buildings are advancing to completion, and 


there are already twenty pupils.’ 
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for the downfall of the rich. The 
lapse of a rich jagheer to Govern- 
ment, was to him a matter of unal- 
loyed satisfaction; under his aus- 
pices the land revenue of the Punjab 
was settled on those republican 
principles which were alike congenial 
to his own temper and in harmony 
with the character and the institu- 
tions of the natives. The restoration 
of the old and peculiar system of 
land tenure—purified and controlled 
by a strong executive—is the main 
cause both of the prosperous revenue 
and the continued tranquillity of the 
Punjab ; for both of these we are 
mainly indebted to Mr. John Law- 
rence. 

The third member of the Board, 
Mr. Mansel, was the represen- 
tative of the Company’s regula- 
tions—the form and order of settled 
government. He was a thoroughly 
able man, and acted as a useful 
counterpoise to the eccentricities of 
his abler colleagues. Red-tape was 
not likely to be a characteristic of 
any Board at which two Lawrences 
had seats, but a certain amount of 
red-tape is essential— whatever 
Drury Lane Reformers may aver— 
to orderly administration, and this 
amount was supplied by Mr. Mansel. 
Subject to this Board of Administra- 
tion, the Punjab was organized into 
six divisions ; each division into two, 
three, or four districts, to every one 
of which an Europeanofficer with one 
or more assistants was appointed. 
Upon these district officers Evdoel 


the hard Jabour of licking into shape 
the —_ material entrusted to 


them. In several districts the acute 
disease of war had degenerated into 
a chronic form of bandit robbery. 
Gangs of disbanded soldiers and 
others, to the number of twenty or 
thirty, roved over the country, 
plundering, burning, and in most 
cases murdering. This crime of 
Dacoitee prevailed especially in the 
neighbourhood of Amritsur. It was 
clearly the first duty of civilization 
to put down lawless force. Within 
a few months these gangs were 
hunted down, twenty men were 
hung on one gallows at Amritsur ; 
one by one, as successive members of 
different dispersed gangs were ap- 
prehended, they were tried, con- 
victed, and unsparingly executed. 
The severity was awful, but it was 


Lord Dathousie. 
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the proof of vigour, of wisdom, and 
of mercy. From that time to this 
—from 1849 to 1855—the crime of 
Dacoitee has been absolutely extinct. 
The same vigorous resistance was 
made to the forces of nature. Imme- 
diate preparations were commenced 
for carrying on the grand trunk 
road to Peshawur ; in every district, 
roads, the silent enemies of barba- 
rism, were opened out ; grand works 
of irrigation were commenced, and 
are not yetcompleted, only onaccount 
of the stupendous scale on which they 
were undertaken ; every field in the 
Punjab has been measured; the 
title of every owner investigated, 
decided on, and registered; the 
amount due from every village to 
Government assessed and recorded; 
and thus a Doomsday Book been 
compiled of an accuracy and com- 
pleteness that puts to shame the 
confused registers and disputed 
doubtful titles of most European 
nations. The courts of criminal and 
civil justice were opened, and the 
natives taught the strange lesson of 
law without corruption; gaols, 
hospitals, roads, canals, bridges, 
a settled revenue, an_ eflicient 
police, Dacoitee suppressed, the 
darker and more mysterious crime 
of Thuggee discovered and extir- 
pated,—these are the signs and 
tokens of civilized government, 
which seven years’ vigorous and 
systematic effort have distributed 
over the length and breadth of the 
land. Doubtless the labour was 
enormous. Men unknown in Eng- 
land, who only hear themselves 
spoken of by the English press in 
general terms of reprobation and 
contempt, have toiled early and late, 
toiled incessantly from four in the 
morning till eight in the evening ; 
without a house, without those 
comforts which in an eastern cli- 
mate are almost necessaries ; with- 
out society, without recreation, in 
the midst of disease, often strug- 
gling against disease themselves ; 
many have sunk and had to come 
home; many have died, and others 
have taken their places: there has 
been no Punjab civil medal, but 
never did men deserve better of 
their country ; never did men more 
literally and absolutely devote 
themselves to the State than those 
subordinate officers who bore the 
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brunt of hewing the first rough 
stones, of erecting the first heavy 
pillars of the building which has in 
so short a time attained such fair 
proportions. 

And what was Lord Dalhousie’s 
merit in all this? He did not 
come in personal contact with 
the natives; he did not say that 
difficult ‘No,’ or insist on that 
unwelcome ‘ Yes,’ which form the 
real strain upon the faculties, which 
are the gristle and sinew of adminis- 
tration. Certainly he did not, and 
Lord Dalhousie is himself the last 
man to wish to rob his subordinate 
officers of the credit due only to 
them. But he did the most im- 
portant thing of all; that which it 
was his place, and his alone, to do; 
which never was done better; 
which, had it been ill-done, would 
have spoilt all the rest,—he put the 
right man in the right place. Never 
was there a more perfect illustra- 
tion of what administrative reform 
is, and what it is not, than Lord 
Dalhousie’s government of the Pun- 
jab. It was not a system of exami- 


nation or yeortn, or testimonials; 


it involved no metaphysical disqui- 
sitions on the nature of merit, no 
elaborate vindication of the rights 
of patronage. Lord Dalhousie’s 
sincere object was to get the Pun- 
jab well settled; this was his real 

earty wish; not, be it observed, to 
make the House of Commons or 
Court of Directors think it was well 
settled ; nor to be able to prove to 
their satisfaction that it ought to 
have been; that it was not his fault, 
but that of somebody else, or of 
some system if it was not—but he 
really wished with all his heart and 
all his strength to get the work 
bond fide done; not to obtain the 
flimsy bank note of specious pre- 
tence that it was done, but the solid 
coin of actual performance. Under 
the pressure of so constraining a 
motive, the mystery of administra- 
tive reform was cleared up in an in- 
stant. Lord Dalhousie did not ap- 
point to the highly-paid places of 
the Punjab the relations of the 
minister at home, or the minister’s 
friends abroad; he did not appoint 
his own staff or personal connexions, 
gentlemanly, intelligent men, though 
they might be, on the plea that they 
would do well enough; he did 


Administrative Reform in the Punjab. 
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not collect a bevy of young gen- 
tlemen in the college of Fort 
William, and having ascertained 
their respective proficiency in 
Homer or algebra, send them up to 
the Punjab to conciliate grey- 
bearded Sikhs, and to assess Jumas; 
but he looked for those men who he 
in his conscience believed—not an 
official conscience, but one stimu- 
lated by interest and genuine zeal— 
would best do the work he wanted 
done. Had any man distinguished 
himself, he was sent to the Punjab 
on high pay, high, but not excessive, 
because directly it was perceived in 
what a spirit the Punjab was being 
taken in hand, all the best men be- 
came emulous to go there ; the race 
was to the swift, and dullards 
would not enter. 

In short, Lord Dalhousie solved 
the administrative reform problem; 
he did not give away places, 
but he selected men; the result 
showed that administrative reform 
was not an extravagance, as some 
of those Drury Lane talkers 
must feel that their hobby is; nor 
yet, as Lord Palmerston probably 
devoutly believes, a phantom and 
delusion; administrative reform 
was found to mean this,—to use the 
right means to attain a definite 
end. Perhaps the reason why our 
rulers find such difliculty in agree- 
ing about means, is their incapacit 
for determining an end. Lord Dal- 
housie knew what he wanted; he was 
honestly importunate to get it done; 
he chose the right instrument, and it 
wasdone. The same cogent motive 
that influenced Lord Dalhousie in 
choosing his subordinates, operated 
with yet greater force upon those 
who were chosen. If Lord Dal- 
housie was earnest in his wish to 
effect his purpose, much more were 
they; and for the best of all reasons, 
that their interest, their reputation, 
nay, life itself, depended on success. 
A man had something to do besides 
drawing his salary, and if his salary 
did not actually depend on his 
working well, yet much more than 
his salary did—his reputation with 
those whose eyes he well knew were 
never off him; his reputation with 
those with whom a man is most 
nearly concerned to maintain it and 
most jealous of forfeiting it—his 
contemporaries and rivals; nay, it 
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is not too much to say, that in the 
early days of Punjab administra- 
tion it would have been as much 
as a man’s life was worth to ap- 
roach his task in the spirit of in- 
olence or formalism; there were 
smouldering brands of insurrection 
which, if = vigilantly watched and 
romptly kept under, might at any 
ies Saat “abe a on. which 
would assuredly have made the 
careless or incapable oflicer its first 
victim. 

The circumstances of the Punjab 
were peculiar, but the principles 
which led to its successful or- 
ganization admit of universal ap- 
plication. Earnestness—that word 
so often spoken, that quality so 
seldom found—earnestness equally 
opposed to fussy feebleness, to cor- 
ruption, and to indolence; where 
the root of earnestness is, there the 
fruit of administrative reform will 
surely and spontaneously follow ; 
where earnestness is not, virtuous 
resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons, self-denying ordinances of 
members of Parliament, examina- 
tion committees, Civil Service re- 
ports, are all but elaborate, hopeless 
efforts to bind a rope of sand. 

The annexation and settlement of 
the Punjab was the great act of 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration, but 
it was only a single act. He was 
not governor of the Punjab, but 
Governor-General of India; and 
having stayed in the north-west till 
the new province had been reduced 
to order and tranquillity, he pro- 
ceeded in the cold weather of 1849- 

o to visit the Presidency of Bom- 

ay. It is only by personal in- 
spection that anything is ever 
effected in India: it is the reproach 
of our system there that so much 
time is wasted in tedious and super- 
fluous correspondence; in the ex- 
cess of effort to fix responsibility, 
responsibility is lost altogether; in 
the anxiety to write a good despatch 
vigorous action is too often laid 
aside. 

The relation of the Governor- 
General to the governors of the 
minor presidencies is not very well 
defined ; nor is the definition, such as 
it is, very satisfactory. Matters of 
detail are submitted to the central 

ernment which should be decided 
y the local authorities, while it rests 
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with the latter to initiate measures 
of fundamental reform which should 
emanate from the central govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances 
it was more for the personal influ- 
ence and general contro] which his 
presence exercised, than from an 
specific reform, that Lord Dalhousie’s 
visit was beneficial to Bombay. One 
great result, however, is to be ex- 

cted. The Ganges had long 

een used for steam-navigation, 
while the Indus was still entirely 
neglected. A regular system of 
Indus steam-navigation had long 
been talked of; it was reserved for 
Lord Dalhousie to set it fairly on 
foot. Every month a steamer runs 
from Mooltan to Kurrachee, andfrom 
Kurrachee to Mooltan, putting the 
Punjab and Scinde in direct com- 
munication with Bombay and Eng- 
land. 

It was during Lord Dalhousie’s 
absence from the Punjab that events 
took place which led to a serious 
breach between the two highest au- 
thorities in India, and threatened to 
produce yet more important conse- 
quences. 

The English nation, panic-stricken 
by the news of Chillianwallah, had 
insisted upon Sir C. Napier being 
sent out to supersede Lord Gough 
and save India. The great Duke 
joined in the public demand, to which 
the Court of Directors reluctantly 
yielded. Sir C. Napier arrived in 
India to find it saved ; the battle of 
Goojerat was fought, and as far as 
campaigning went, there wasnothing 
left for the conqueror of Scinde to 
do. Under these circumstances it 
would have been well had he con- 
fined himself to the very proper 
and salutary task which he seemed 
at first disposed to undertake—the 
reform of the native army; but he 
had been sent out to be the second 
man in India, and in an evil hour he 
aspired to be the first. Lord Dal- 
housie was, as has been seen, absent ; 
an absence which we have sought to 
justify, with which, however, Sir C. 
Napier did not fail to taunt him. 
During his absence the Commander- 
in-Chief so far took upon himself 
the functions of Governor-General 
as to set aside of his own authority 
an order issued by the Supreme 
Government of India for the gradual 
reduction of the extraordinary, tem- 
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rary, and as it were accidental 
indulgences, which, so long as the 
Punjab was a foreign country, it 
had been usual to grant to the sepoys 
while serving in that provinee. Sir 
Charles did not deny the irregularity 
of the proceeding, but justified it on 
the ground of the urgency of the 
ease, the dangerous state of feeling 
pervading the native army, and the 
absence of the Governor-General. 
That Sir C. Napier did not under- 
stand the nature and feelings of the 
sepoy was peg on several occa- 
sions, and there can be little doubt 
that his fear was exaggerated, as his 
scheme for counteracting Brahmin- 
ism by enlisting Ghoorkas was cer- 
tainly absurd. However, this was 
not all. The 66th Native Infantry 
Regiment did certainly show some 
bad feeling on the subject of their 
reduced allowances, and made a 
threatening and insubordinate move- 
ment within the important fortress 
of Govindruhr. Whether the move- 
ment amounted to a mutiny, whether 
the whole regiment was compro- 
mised by it, are both matters much 
disputed: Sir C. Napier took an ex- 
treme view of the ease, and had re- 
course to an extreme measure. 
Again he usurped functions ex- 
clusively belonging to the Supreme 
Government ; he disbanded the 66th 


Regiment, and enrolled a corps of 


Ghoorkas in their room. It was 
absolutely necessary for Lord Dal- 
housie to assert his authority if he 
wished to remain more than in name 
Governor-General. He did not go 
to the length of rescinding Sir C. 
Napier’s unlawful act, but he re- 
minded him, in firm but courteous 
language, that he had transgressed 
his powers, and that such trans- 
gression could not again be tolerated. 
A fieree controversy ensued, which 
has been continued by Sir William 
Napier since the lamented death of 
his brother. 

Nobody who knows the Napiers 
will be much surprised at, or much 
influenced by, the hard words which 
they so unsparingly use. Of course 
all their opponents are knaves and 
fools, and the Napier family alone 
wise, prudent, and patriotic ; but the 
facts are too clear to be scolded 
away, and public opinion has already 
joined with the Duke of Wellington 
in pronouncing Lord Dalhousie right 
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and SirC. Napier wrong. We have 
alluded to this matter not out of 
any disrespect to the memory of 
Sir C. Napier, a brave soldier and 
able general, though wanting in 
the discretion and the modesty of 

eatness, but as proving that Lord 

alhousie possessed one of the most 
essential qualities of a ruler, namely, 
a firm intention to rule. 

There have been governors of 
India as able and as diligent as 
Lord Dalhousie, but none perhaps 
so entirely exempt from undue in- 
fluences, either that of flattery or 
intimidation. His nearest advisers 
could never feel that they controlled 
his judgment; those on whom he 
most depended were still, in fact as 
well as name, his subordinates. Sir 
Charles Napier could not bully him: 
Mr. John Lawrence, if he would, 
could not have managed him. 

There was a time when India 
almost meant Bengal—and Bengal 
Calcutta. The name of India, to 
most Englishmen of the last century, 
suggested visions of corrupt nabo 
lazily picking up the vast wealth 
which poured in upon them, lolling, 
like Eastern tyrants, in palaces at 
Calcutta. The Black Hole at Cal- 
cutta was the one event of Indian 
history known to the million; nor 
was the real political importance of 
Calcutta inferior to its great repu- 
tation. It was in this city that 
Clive asserted the superiority of a few 
English merchants over the yet un- 
subdued pride of an Asiatic viceroy: 
it was not from the defiles of Cabul, 
but from the mouth of the Hooghly 
that he looked for the ietiedl of 
European enemies; it was not at 
Delhi, but at Calcutta that the 
wedge was introduced which was to 
cleave to its centre the power of the 
Mogul. The crimes of Warren 
Hastings are associated with Oude 
and Benares, but Calcutta was the 
scene of his power and greatness. 
As the British Empire beeame con- 
solidated, Caleutta acquired more 
and more the dignity of a metropolis, 
but lost the importance of a political 
capital. It is still a considerable 
port, the chief seat of commerce 
in India. The chief government 
offices are here; it is adorned by the 
splendid palace of the Governor- 
General, but the Governor-General 
of late years has been more out of 
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Calcutta than in it, and while the 
energy of supreme authority has 
been withdrawn, the slothfulness 
and obstructiveness of officials have 
taken its place. Calcutta was the 
headquarters of the Post-office ; the 
Post-office was the most inefficient 
institution in India: the members 
of the Military Board dozed out 
their five years of magnificence and 
impotence in Calcutta; the Military 
Board was the source of all the 
greatest defects in Indian admi- 
nistration: the Governor-General 
was nominal governor of Bengal, in 
his frequent absences these functions 
devolved on a deputy residing in 
Caleutta; Bengal was confessedly 
the worst governed province in the 
Presidency to which it gives a name. 

When therefore in the spring of 
1850 the real governing force re- 
turned to the metropolis, the hours 
of many an abuse which governing 
forms had tolerated were numbered. 
Lord Dalhousie had conquered a 
foreign enemy, he had pacified a 
new province, he had opened a new 
and vital channel of communication 
with the west, henow betook him- 
self to what had been regarded as 
his peculiar business when he landed 
in India two years previously—do- 
mestic internal reforms. e first 
dealt with the Post-office, and the 
manner of his dealing was to ap- 
point a commission. English readers, 
accustomed to shrink from the word 
commission as a profession of indo- 
lence or incapacity—who have long 
learnt to regard it as the parliamen- 
tary maneuvre of a feeble govern- 
ment unable to deny an abuse which 
they are equally unable to redress— 
may think this commencement of 
Lord Dalhousie’s labours singularly 
ill-omened. A commission, however, 
may be issued as a mere pretext for 
delay, or it may be made bond fide 
the means of that investigation 
which is the indispensable condition 
of wise reform. Of which kind was 
Lord Dalhousie’s commission? Let 
facts answer. When it was first 
appointed, in March, 1850, a letter 
from Calcutta to Bombay or Lahore 
cost 8d.; and for any excess over a 
weight little more than nominal— 
in short, for a letter of ordinary di- 
mensions—double this sum, ts. 4d. 
The letter so taxed left the City of 
Palaces on the shoulders of a coolie. 
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Mile after mile the imperial post 
jogged on in this fashion. , 
vellers met a brown, lean, gaunt 
figure, all but naked, shamblin 
along at a pace between a run an 
a walk, with a bag over his shoulder, 
—this was the post. It was a 
standing joke in India, that if 
@ man was seen sitting under a 
tree by the roadside, smoking a 
pipe, he was sure to be the bearer 
of an ‘Express Mail.’ At the end 
of ten days in fine weather, of a 
fortnight or three weeks in the rainy 
season, the letter would reach its 
destination, not unfrequently il- 
legible from having been immersed 
in a flooded stream which the un- 
fortunate letter-carrier had waded 
through. To the English officers 
the costliness of the post was a 
serious evil: on the arrival of an 
English mail with its heavy letters, 
it was no uncommon occurrence for 
an ensign to be called upon to pay 
ten or fifteen shillings for the luxur 
of home letters; no inconsiderable bi- 
monthly tax for a man struggling to 
live within his income of £200 a-year. 
To the native labouring population, 
with their wages of twopence-half- 
penny a day, the post-office was of 
course a closedinstitution ; they were 
completely out of the habit of using 
it. Separated as they frequently 
were, especially that large and valu- 
able class, the servants of the Euro- 
peans, from their families, by a dis- 
tance of two or three hundred 
miles, they trusted for intelligence 
to some casual traveller from their 
native village; or, in extreme in- 
stances, would solicit two months’ 
leave of absence, walk home, settle 
their affairs, and walk back again. 

What is the case now? That the 
roads are greatly improved of late 
years; that mail-carts have in very 
many instances been substituted for 
human legs; that a letter now 
reaches Lahore from Calcutta in 
seven days, is the least part of the 
postal reform. Acceleration must 
come with railways. The great 
fact is this: letters are carried from 
any part of India to another at a 
uniform postal rate of three-far- 
things; in other words, the post- 
office has been thrown open to the 
people of India. 

As a means of civilization, as 
an instrument of native education, 
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this vigorous measure will pro- 
bably have more effect than the 
founding of a hundred colleges; 
as a boon to individuals, it is the 
reatest that any statesman can con- 
er; as astroke of policy its effect has 
yet to be seen in the impulse which it 
1s sure to give to all public works, 
such as roads and railways. When 
the stream of intercourse is thus 
boldly turned on, it is sure to work 
channels for itself. We may then 
say—not in parliamentary language, 
that Lord Dalhousie recognised the 
great object of a postal reform, and 
would give it his best attention ; or, 
that Lord Dalhousie was engaged 
in most earnest attempts which he 
hoped would some day succeed ; or, 
that Lord Dalhousie had found the 
obstacles in his way greater than 
were supposed, that the attempt 
would be abandoned, but an infinity 
of credit claimed for good inten- 
tions ; but, in succinct phrase, that 
Lord Dalhousie reformed the Post- 
office. 

The next abuse was the Military 
Board. This monster had for years 
devoured all the engineering skill 
and enterprise of India. it was 
indeed the very embodiment of red 
tape, and yet not an embodiment, 
for its most perplexing characteristic 
was its want of individuality. The 
Military Board was, as occasion 
served, everybody or nobody. Wasa 
bridge to be built in the north-west ; 
was a road to be made in the south- 
east, the sanction of the Military 
Board must be obtained; was the 
road or the bridge not forthcoming 
after a number of years, who 
was to blame? Nobody. It was 
a board appointed by the military 
authorities, without the sanction of 
which no public works could be 
executed by the civil government. 
The result was, that while the old 
veterans who composed the Board 
enjoyed that otium cum dignitate 
which was the prescriptive privilege 
of all who, having spent their 
years in active military service, 
were at last rewarded with a 
practical sinecure, young engineers 
were beginning roads and bridges 
by order of the civil government, 
which, for want of sanction, had to 
be left unfinished, while for the 
portion completed the unfortunate 
engineer found himself confined to 
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India, and harassed day and night 
by a ponderous accumulation of un- 
audited accounts. On all sides 
were heard complaints of the want 
of public works in India; the com- 
plaints were undeniably just, only 
while the helpless civil government 
smarted ander the censure, the re- 
sponsibie Military Board dozed on 
in profound indifference. The Pun- 
jab was exempt from the action of 
the Board; the consequence was, 
that in three years its advance in 
public works shamed the rest of 

dia. Lord Dalhousie issued a com- 
mission on this subject, in Decem- 
ber, 1850: already the Military 
Board has ceased to exist ; superin- 
tending engineers are responsible 
not merely for checking, but for 
stimulating their subordinates, and 
already the reproach which gave 
most sting to the clamour of the 
Indian Association of 1853, is being 
rapidly wiped out. 

As Lord Dalhousie had dealt 
with the Post-office and Milita 
Board, in 1850, so he dealt wit 
the Commissariat, in 1851. In each 
case it is not to be supposed that 
the usual cries were wanting of 
‘complicated system,’ ‘dangerous 
innovation,’ ‘ vested interests.’ Cor- 
ruption is the child of selfishness, 
and selfishness never sleeps. It 
is easy to state reforms on paper; 
they seem so simple, so easy. Yet 
it is not without much labour, much 
courage, much self-denial, painful 
interviews with interested parties, 
weary correspondence with tena- 
cious opponents, much cheering on 
of faint-hearted supporters, and 
stern putting down of plausible 
objectors—and this too under the 
sania influences of a Calcutta 
climate, amid the distracting claims 
of an enormous empire—that such 
reforms as those of the Post-office, 
of the Military Board, and the Com- 
missariat, are effected. We pass 
on to 1853—to the greatest of all 
measures which has yet been intro- 
duced into India. 

The subject of railways for India 
had long been the amusement of 
theorists; about 1850 it began to 
be the scheme of speculators. In 
the decline of railway property at 
home, five per cent. guaranteed by 
the East India Company might be 
no bad investment. ‘lhis guarantee 
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‘might be had by raising against the 
Directors the cry of public duty. 
By expatiating on the obligations 
due to the oppressed natives of 
India a new a comfortable secu- 
rity might be obtained for the mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange. 

Various companies took the field; 
various lines were proposed. The 
Court of Directors seemed half in- 
clined to guarantee every line—half 
inclined to guarantee none. They 
presented a feeble front to the im- 
Pena entreaties of eager specu- 
ators, inflamed with an unwonted 
philanthropy,arguing not somuch for 
their own interest as for that of the 
Indian people and the Anglo-Indian 
Empire; when it was determined in 
a happy moment to transfer the 
whole discussion to the Government 
of India. 

Lord Dalhousie had been at the 
Board of Trade in 1845. He had 
seen the full abuse of railway specu- 
lations; he had contended vainly 
for something like a railway system 
in England; he had witnessed the 
inauguration of a railway chaos. 
He was not going to allow a similar 


chaos to es up in India; it was 


not a line here and a line there that 
was wanted, but a deliberate, well- 
planned system of railway commu- 
nication. He did not object to the 
East India Company guaranteeing 
the interest on railway capital; on 
the contrary, he recommended such 
an extension of railway undertakings 
—al] to be guaranteed —as must 
have staggered the weak-minded 
members of the Court; but he in- 
sisted that the East India Company 
should take care to get something 
for their money—that the obligation 
should be mutual. Five per cent. 
might well be guaranteed upon rail- 
way capital, but that capital must 
be laid out, and those railways con- 
structed, in a manner profitable to 
the State. The course to be taken 
must be selected, not pitched upon 
at hazard; the construction must 
be economical, the working frugal. 

With these views, Lord Dalhousie 
first took all the counsel he could 
obtain from eminent engineers in 
India, and then wrote the famous 
Minute of April, 1853. 

Much praise has 7” bestowed 
—but no praise can be excessive— 
on this celebrated document. Never 
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has the mind of a statesman been 
more ably and deliberately applied 
to the circumstances of modern 
times. For the first time, the 
—— which steam and ne 
ave vested in society were to be 
subjected to the control of a great 
statesman. We have not space, 
though we have every inclination, 
to go into the arguments and re- 
commendations of Lord Dalhousie; 
but if any man wishes to read not 
merely an able dissertation on 
curves and gradients, but the views 
of a sound politician on the use of 
railways as contrasted with their 
abuse—if any man wishes to obtain 
in brief compass a view of the 
general policy of our Anglo-Indian 
empire, as indicated by the greatest 
of modern Indian administrators— 
if any man wishes to find a com- 
lete refutation for the foolish ca- 
umny that Lord Dalhousie is a 
mere clerk, dexterous in the ma- 
nagement of details, but incapable 
of great designs; lastly, if any man 
is weary of the laissez faire indif- 
ference—the many-worded impo- 
tence of Downing-street, and wishes 
to assure himself that British states- 
manship is not extinct, let him 
satisfy himself on all these heads 
by reading Lord Dalhousie’s Minute 
of April, 1853, on railways in India. 

Already the work has begun. It 
was the fortune of this writer to 
see the first passenger train run in 
India. Already in two presidencies 
the steam-whistle is a familiar 
sound; in Bengal, trains are running 
every day 120 miles out of Calcutta 
in the direction.of the north-west ; 
and the time begins to be dis- 
cernible when the plan of the Go- 
vernor-General—so simple that we 
are tempted to call it ain, but 
which it required all his firmness to 
adhere to in the face of earnest 
opposition—when this plan shall be 
realized, and Calcutta, Allahabad, 
Agra, Lahore, Peshawur, Baroda, 
Surat, Bombay, Bangalore, Coim- 
batoor, and Madras shall all be 
united by one great chain of rail- 
way communication. 

The electric telegraph has in its 
design accompanied, in its execu- 
tion, as was to be expected, pre- 
ceded the railway. ere, as on 
other occasions, it was Lord Dal- 
housie’s fortune to find in Dr. 
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O’Shaughnessy the right man; 
here too it was Lord Dalhousie’s 


pews merit, having found, to use 


So numerous have been the 
events of Lord Dalhousie’s adminis- 
tration, that we have been forced 
to omit many, while doing but 
scanty justice to a few. Many of 
his acts which have been least heard 
of will produce most good. The 
reformation of gaol discipline—the 
subjection of British subjects in 
India to some wholesome restraint 
of law—the introduction of small 
debts courts into the chief towns 
of the presidencies, based on the 
model of the county courts in Eng- 
land—these are among the most 
important of Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
ministrative and legislative changes. 

And when we reflect what has 
been the daily life in which time 
has been found for these great mea- 
sures, when we think of the innu- 
merable details which are of neces- 
sity submitted to the Supreme 
Government, of the consumption of 
time in the mere discharge of rou- 
tine, but necessary duties; of the 
numerous disputes between officials 
requiring delicate adjustment, often 
personal interference ; of the short- 
comings which have to be visited, 
the good services which have to be 
recognised; the exchanges which 
have to be sanctioned, the furloughs 
which have to be granted, the ap- 
pointments which have to be made ; 
when we bear in mind the demands 
made by an exacting community on 
the hospitality and courtesy of the 
Queen’s representative; when we 
add to this mass of ordinary labour 
the never-ending anxiety of foreign 
politics—a chronic disturbance on 
the Peshawur frontier; a war still 
smouldering in Burmah; an Ameer 
of Scinde formally deposed ; a war 
in Bhawulpoor recommended by the 
local authorities, but declined by 
the farsighted policy of the Gover- 
nor-General, whose audacious wis- 
dom has been justified by events; 
the threatening attitude of Nepaul 
steadfastly watched; the relations 
of the Nizam of the Deccan to the 
British Government re-adjusted ; 
the corrupt kingdom of Oude vigi- 
lantly let alone: when we turn to 
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the finances of the empire, and find 
still the same statesman controlling 
not only the ordinary operations of 
the aaa but watching all the 
movements of the world’s money 
market, and by careful observation 
and skilful adaptation to them pay- 
ing off a million and a half of alle 
debt; when we know that every 
measure has to be reported, recom- 
mended, and justified to a jealous 
government at home; that the 
orders of this Home Government 
have to be carried out or depre- 
cated; that twice a month an 
elaborate correspondence passes 
between England and India, in 
which Lord Dalhousie, while vindi- 
eating his own policy, finds leisure 
to plead the cause of those subor- 
dinate officers whose zeal the Court 
of Directors still seeks to quench b 
vexatious regulations and prohibi- 
tions, whose steady friend the 
Governor-General has ever been, 
not only out of sympathy for them, 
but in regard for the efficient ser- 
vice of the State; when we think of 
the climate in which this torrent of 
labour has been endured; of the 
private sorrow, and we deeply grieve 
to add, the failing health by which its 
pressure has been aggravated—these 
united considerations almost baffle 
our calculation; we are amazed at 
the industry which has borne such 
toil; we are full of admiration for 
the manly vigour which, whiletoiling, 
was not overwhelmed; for the 
statesmanlike sagacity which has 
still seen the whole, while so busily 
occupied with the parts; which in 
discharging so well the rushing 
duty of the passing hour has 
steadily raised monuments of politi- 
cal wisdom, which form lasting por- 
tions of the history of British India. 
Having spoken so highly of Lord 
Dalhousie, it becomes us not to 
— unnoticed that part of his ns 
icy which alone we condemn. e 
see no reason to alter the opinion 
formerly expressed in this maga- 
zine* with reference to the second 
Burmese war. We still think that 
war might and should have been 
avoided; that the Governor-General 
was not bound to adopt and justify 
those measures which were taken 
by Commodore Lambert in excess 
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and defiance of his instructions. 
Still we do not deny that there is 
much to be said on the other side; 
it is true that our prestige—though 
sometimes made too much of a bug- 
bear—must be maintained; it is 
true that the petty insults of an 
Asiatic Court are frequently those 
offences which it is most impossible, 
with reference to that prestige, to 
overlook; it is undeniable that 
British subjects had been wantonly 
and designedly insulted by the 
Burmese authorities; still, con- 
sidering how great an evil war is— 
how especially to be deprecated 
during the first years of Indian 
tranquillity—considering those dan- 
gers of undue extension of our 
eastern frontier, which Lord Dal- 
housie himself so forcibly depicted 
while combating the wish of the 
Court of Directors that he should 
advance upon Ava—we cannot but 
think that war could have been, 
and that if it could it should have 
been avoided. At the same time, 
it is to be borne in mind that Lord 
Dalhousie’s character as a states- 
man in the transaction is to be 
ed not so much by the event 
y the circumstances under 
which he went to war. The true 
question is not whether the Bur- 
mese war succeeded, or whether 
Pegu will pay; but whether the 
facts presented to the Governor- 
General in 1852 justified him in 
sending an army to Rangoon. This 
is the true issue; and to attempt to 
warp our judgment upon this by 
talking of sickness, of cholera, of 
battles, and death—by drawing 
those hideous pictures—which after 
all it requires no great artistic 
ower to portray—of the undoubted 
areas of war, are but the r 
artifices of dishonest rhetoric, which 
seeks, by inflaming the imagination, 
to prejudice the reason. 

n the preceding pages we have 
endeavoured to point the eulogy be- 
stowed on Lord Dalhousie by com- 
parative reflection on the inefficienc 
of Downing-street. _It would, 
however, be unjust to forget that a 
Governor-General of India is much 
less fettered in his action than a 
Minister at home ; though far from 
absolute, he is much less checked 
iy the Court of Directors and 
oard of Control than the chief 
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servants of the Crown are by the 
House of Commons. Far be it 
from us, however, to deduce from 
these facts the vulgar, the treach- 
erous and most false conclusion, 
that a despotic is necessarily more 
powerful than a constitutional go- 
vernment. 

We have indeed seen represen- 
tative institutions sorely tried; we 
have been reminded by a wise coun- 
sellor, whose words offended only 
the baser sort among us, that these 
institutions, noble as they are, are 
human: they are not perfect in 
themselves, and they are liable to 
great abuse. They are abused when 
they are allowed to run uncontrolled; 
when the hand which should guide 
them is weak, faltering, or insincere; 
when inquiries are allowed which 
ought to be refused; when infor- 
mation is given which ought to be 
withheld; when action is suffered to 
degenerate into talk; when public 
opinion, the essence of representative 
institutions, is irritated yet not duly 
consulted, indulged where it should 
be checked, thwarted where it 
should be submitted to. Doubtless 
a representative system is weak and 
dangerous when guided by feeble 
hands: we fear that thehands of Lord 
Palmerston are full of feebleness. 

But let that system be entrusted 
to a statesman, and it unites the 
strength of order and of liberty. 
The statesman who is thoroughly in 
earnest, who has a life beyond 
Downing-street, a vision to soar 
beyond the Treasury Bench, he 
would not think it the part of the 
minister of a free country to humour 
public opinion like a spoilt child, to 
irritate it by peevish rebuke, yet to 
yield to its most serious indiscre- 
tions. He would not complain of a 
ribald press, nor whine over the 
want of confidence in public men; 
he would himself inspire that confi- 
dence; he would appeal to that 
sound large public opinion which 
only requires to be appealed to in 
order to listen, whose better judg- 
ment is the best and only remedy 
for its own defects; he would de- 
mand large power, large confidence 
for the executive, on the ground of 
public exigency; he would appeal 
to the people to be allowed to keep 
silence on that which it was inex- 
pedient to reveal; does any man 
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doubt that the public mind of this 
country, at this critical moment, 
only waits for such an — 
heartily to respond to it? e 
should have fewer professions of 
earnestness contrasting with the 
littleness of party strife ; our hearts 
would no lekgurbe depressed by the 
vapid iteration in feeble tones of 
the phrase, ‘a vigorous prosecution 
of the war;’ but true vigour and 
true earnestness would, after their 
manner, make themselves felt. 
Faction would be silenced by 
patriotism; the minister who 
trusted the people might govern 
the people; the representative 
system would be truly carried out ; 
the minister would contain in him- 
self the force of the nation; the 
nation, trusting and trusted, would 
turn with hearty relief from anarchi- 
cal impotence to true constitutional 
representative government. 

e do believe that Lord Dalhousie 
is the man to whom this country 
may look with most confidence for 
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that government which it desires. 
He has not deafened us with protes- 
tations of vigour; he has left the 
Punjab, the railway, and the tele- 
graph of India, to tell us that tale ; 

equitted England in 1848; he is not 
yet involved in the modern compli- 
cation of parliamentary parties ; 
above all, he has shown himself a 
man, able to do a man’s work ; qua- 
lified, not merely to utter big- 
mouthed phrases about ‘her Ma- 
jesty’s Government,’ but actually 
and truly to govern men. 

Most heartily do we rejoice to 
observe that the last mail from 
India brings better accounts of the 
Governor-General’s health. Most 
sincerely do we hope that the life 
which has been so earnestly devoted 
to the State may be spared to do 
the State yet more effectual service ; 
that taal Dalhousie may live to be 
regarded as one of England’sgreatest 
ministers, as he has already earned 
the reputation of being India’s most 
successful governor. W.D.A. 
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E are often struck with alarm 

at the thought of how soi- 
disant historians two centuries hence 
may deal with the men and the 


events of this age, and what account 
may hereafter be given of us and 
our struggles in this stage of the 
world’s progression. For although 
the object of an honest man is to 
do, in his sphere and according to 
his means, what his conscience 
assures him to be right,—and al- 
though his responsibility to God is 
the one thing which he ought to con- 
sider and does consider above all 
things, failing which, he will assu- 
redly do no good thing whatsoever— 
yet it may be pardoned him if he 
e not entirely indifferent to the 
feeling of his fellowmen, and the 
sympathy which he may hope to 
find among them. And it may still 
more be pardoned if, weighing the 
interests and passions of his con- 
temporaries, he appeals in his own 
soul from them to posterity, and 
hopes that justice s hereafter 


be done him, and a due apprecia- 
tion made of his actions and the 
motives by which he has been ac- 
tuated. Ifhe has been compelled 
to bear his weary burthen alone, or 
even to contend with the ill-will, 
the jealousies, or perhaps the active 
opposition of his fellowmen; and if 
he has firmly submitted to this lot 
for the sake of the truth which is 
in him, let us not ascribe it to a 
contemptible weakness, if he ap- 
peals from those who do not, to 
others who, he hopes, may compre- 
hend him; if he looks forward to a 
time when the now angry passions 
shall be soothed, the now active 
hostility laid asleep, and says to 
himself, ‘My brethren, men of 
another and clearer-seeing day, will 
understand that I too laboured for 
humanity.’ 

And in this great privilege of the 
historian, to place truly before the 
world what perhaps the world has 
hitherto not known or misunder- 
stood, lies the ground of his great 
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responsibility. If we see that in 
this Medean cauldron of his, the 
old and worn-out limbs may be re- 
clothed with youth, and appear be- 
fore us in strength and beauty, we 
too may hope that what in us 
seems decrepit and failing may re- 
appear under better circumstances 
in a transfigured body; that the 
truth for which we strive and suffer, 
though perhaps now unrecognised, 
will one day ies out in glory. 

But for all this it is needful that 
the historian should be a lover of 
truth, and that none should dare to 
arrogate to themselves his great 
functions, but such as feel that in 
their heart the love of truth pre- 
dominates over all other influences, 
If he be conscious that he writes 
for fear, or favour, or lucre of gain, 
or to gratify his vanity, or to serve 
his party, or for any other end than 
that of bringing the truth before 
the eyes of his ree let him 
be scorned and baffled, and driven 
from the threshold of the temple 
he profanes. Let him not touch 
the past, if his thoughts move only 
in the circle of a sordid present. 
Let him know that he has nerved 
himself to no light task: to severe 
and unremitting labour in the col- 
lection of significant facts ; to care- 
ful training of his own judgment, 
that he may be able to co-ordinate 
and combine his facts; to painful 
castigation of his passions and his 
affections, that he may not suffer 
his feelings to interfere with the 
calm course of his judgment. These 
are his vows, stringent and severe 
as those of a monk of old—poverty 
and obedience, _ self-abnegation, 
submission, utter forgetfulness of 
his own interests, perfect devotion 
to the interests of truth. 

Thése are high requirements. 
Ay, indeed are they! And there- 
fore few men have attained to the 
great eminence which the true his- 
torian challenges among men as 
eee a teacher and a judge. 

or are such perhaps the most 
popular in their day, for they write 
to flatter no prejudices and to serve 
no party ; but they are those who, 
in the great torch-race of mankind, 
are appointed to hand down the un- 
dying lamp from generation to 
generation. 

It may seem that we require too 
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much, and that to construe the 
position of the writer of history so 
severely is to condemn a large and 
increasing class of works which has 
grown up among us, and takes up 
no trifling ground in our contem- 
porary literature. We regret that 
it should be so; but we do most 
unequivocally condemn it. We do 
assuredly lament that people should 
be found to write Salers who 
ought to be writing novels; and 
that the public require history to 
be written like novels in order to 
read it. We find, in short, by daily 
recurring experience that a certain 
amount of vagrant talent, which 
formerly provided for itself in other 
ways, has now directed itself upon 
subjects very important to be treated 
indeed, but not to be treated in a 
light and careless way. We have 
no objection to historical novels, 
because we know at once what they 
poatone to be; M. Dumas, Pro- 
essor Palmblad, or Sir W. Scott, 
do no very great harm after all, 
because they fairly warn their 
readers that what they supply is 
fiction ; and if after this the reader 
chooses to be misled, it is his own 
affair. But we cannot take so 
lenient a view of books like Dr. 
Doran’s, which do profess to teach 
historical truth, cl to guide the 
opinions of society as to real events 
and characters of past ages. In- 
deed, we must plead guilty to a 
great dislike for the growing ten- 
dency among women to become 
writers of history. These author- 
esses, often gifted as they are with 
a certain insight into Bsn a 
vivid appreciation of individual 
facts and a great facility of narra- 
tion, have in our opinion no his- 
torical grasp—no powerful compre- 
hension of events; and what they 
produce is at the best but a pretty 
eam of coloured figures. 

fe number Dr. Doran’s book with 
those of this class, much less on 
account of its subject than of its tone 
and manner, which, together with 
many faults peculiarly its own, is 
essentially womanish. We heartily 
wish that this was all that we have 
to condemn in it. But its gravest 
is that it sacrifices truth 
throughout to effect, and repeats 
any gossip picked up from writers 
of-no authority, if it can only be 
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made amusing or interesting. We 
regret that our limits do not allow 
of our going seriatim through the 
work, and demonstrating with what 
carelessness, not to say bad faith, 
the compilation has Lote made, 
how little pains have been bestowed 
upon the verification of facts—how 
little judgment evinced in the 
weighing of testimony; and, though 
this is a less serious objection, how 
very unworthy is the style in which 
Dr. Doran tells his tale. But having 
expressed so unfavourable a judg- 
ment in general terms, it is due to 
the author, not less than to our 
readers, to give at least some 
evidence in support of our charge, 
and to show that we have not made 
assertions without grave grounds of 
objection. We shall only be able 
to examine a small portion of the 
work, and therefore we shall select 
that which treats of the fate of 
Sophia Dorothea, of Zelle, as being 
not the least interesting and the 
most obscure. The lives of Caro- 
line of Anspach, Charlotte of Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz and Caroline of 
Brunswick have received so much 
illustration from a multitude of 
works which are in every one’s 
hands, that they may fairly be left 
to the judgment of every reader ; 
but the life of Sophia Dorothea is, 
and always has been, involved in 
mystery, and surrounded with a 
vague horror. It is a subject which 
calls for all the care and caution of 
the genuine historian, and Dr. 
Doran’s mode of dealing with it 
gives no bad criterion of his quali- 
ties, and his qualifications to deal 
with the events of history. 

We think we have a right, ne- 
vertheless, to complain that this 
lady’s history has been included at 
all in a work describing the lives 
of the Queens of England; Sophia 
Dorothea having been formally di- 
vorced from her husband not only 
long before her husband became 
king of this country, but even be- 
fore the Parliament had definitively 
settled the succession to this crown 
upon her husband's family. Dr. 


Doran forgets that the divorce was 

solemnly pronounced in December, 

1694; that it fell within a few days 

of the death of William’s queen ; 

and that the king’s re-marriage and 

the chances of a direct succession 
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from himself were still matters of 
speculation, particularly with the 

ourts of Brandenburg and Hesse 
Cassell. But by leaving Sophia 
Dorothea out, our author would 
have lost the opportunity of some 
sentimental writing for the benefit 
of fair readers, and the occasion 
which he eagerly takes to vilify, 
abuse, and blacken, as far as lan- 

age can do it, the illustrious 

ouse whose descendant sits upon 

the throne of these realms. 

In fact, this portion of the book 
convinces us that the author 
brought to his task no — 
knowledge of the history of Bruns- 
wick, and that he gave himself no 
pains to obtain due instruction upon 
the subject. Indeed, the singular 
incorrectness of his German causes 
us to suspect that he is not in a 
position to use the authorities which 
would have put him right; we have 
misgivings about a writer who over 
and over again calls so well-known 
a place as Wolfenbiittel— Wolfen- 
buttel; converts the principality of 
Grubenhagen into Grubenberg (vol. 
i., p. 63); names the unhappy Count 
Moltke—Méleke (vol. i., p. 63) 
and in quoting so common an author 
as Schiller, makes two blunders of 
grammar and one of fact (vol. i., 
p- 67) in the course of four lines. 


Und alle die Wahler, die Sieben, 

Wie der Sterne Chor um die Sonne sich 
stellt, 

Umstanden geschiiftig den Herrscher 
der Welt, — 

Die Wiirde des Amtes zu iiben, 


not as Dr. Doran has it, Sterner, 
die Herrscher der Welt, and Der 
Wiirde. 

Dr. Doran makes himself very 
merry with the genealogical pre- 
tensions of the House of Guelph, 
and sneers a good deal at a family 
which only dates from a Marquis 
Azon of Tuscany, in the year 1028, 
‘who, having little of sovereignabout 
him, except his will, joined the ban- 
ner of the Emperor Conrad, and 
hoped to make a fortunein Germany, 
either by cutting throats, or by sub- 
duing hearts whose owners were 
heiresses of unincumbered lands.’ 
After what we have said, it will be 
readily imagined that we do not 
accuse Dr. Senn of any acquaint- 
ance with Béttiger’s very readable 

K 
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and authoritative biography of 
Henry the Lion, Duke of Siang, 
published in 1819; but we might ex- 
pect him to have consulted Gibbon’s 
Antiquities of the House of Bruns- 
wick, a perusal of which would have 
spared him a good deal of offensively 

ppant writing,and us some trouble. 
Leaving out the connexion of the 
family with the famous old Guelph 
of Altdorf, who was a duke, and a 
dynast under Charlemagne’s son 
Louis, and not insisting upon the 
earliest supposed Italian derivation, 
that calm, observing, and learned 
historian of Rome, with the labours 
of Leibnitz and Muratori before his 
eyes, says,—‘ A judicious critic may 
approve the Tuscan descent of the 
families of Este and Brunswick, but 
a sincere historian will pronounce 
that the Marquis Adalbert is their 
first unquestionable ancestor; that 
he flourished in Lombardy or Tus- 
cany in the beginning of the tenth 
century. And he gives evidence 
enough that this marquisate was a 
principality of such extent, and 
— and wealth, as to place its 

olders in the very highest rank of 
the princes of Europe. Dr. Doran 
will also allow us to inform him that 
Henry the Lion was descended, by 
the mother’sside, from the great race 
of Billung, and possibly through 
this, from Witichind himself, Henry 
the Black, Duke of Bavaria (called 
by the monkish authors Catulus, 
not the dog, as Dr. Doran has it, but 
theWelf or Guelph), having married 
Wulfhild, daughter of Magnus, 
Duke of Saxony, the last male of 
that most ancient and noble family. 
The Emperor Lothaire, Count of 
Siipplingenberg, who was elected to 
the throne in 1125, on the extinction 
of the Francie or Salian House, 
married his daughter to Welf, the 
Proud or Magnificent, son of Henry 
the Black, and gave with her all the 
Saxon lands which were not already 
the possessions of his son-in-law ; so 
that their son, Henry the Lion, in- 
herited Saxony, which was no fief 
of the empire, but an allodial pos- 
session, together with his father’s 
duchy of Bavaria. In fact, no 
princely house in Germany could 
reckon among its ancestors such 
powerful rulers as Henry the Proud 
and Henry the Lion, and the latter 
was thought a fit husband for the 
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daughter of Henry Plantagenet, 
second king of England of that name. 
The great political struggle between 
the Houses of Saxony and Suabia, 
between the Saxon and the Alamann, 
between Henry and Frederic Bar- 
barossa, ended indeedin the triumph 
of the latter: nevertheless, any one 
who knows the history of that long- 
continued contest, im which the 
Church played at last the most im- 
portant cards, will admit that the 
great family of the Guelphs were 

lorious among the princes of 
furope, while the little ancestors 
of the Hohenstaufen were serving 
in obscurity. Weare almost ashamed 
to dilate upon such points, which 
ought to be familiar to all readers 
of ‘English history, but the tone and 
manner of this author are so offen- 
sive, and his want of knowledge of 
the subject so inexcusable, that we 
feel it a duty to show with what 
carelessness and indifference to 
truth he jots down his epigrams. 
Dr. Doran, in order to have another 
sneer at the family of Brunswick, 
tells us: 

These possessions — namely, Saxony 
and Bavaria—were lost to the family by 
the rebellion of Guelph’s great-grand- 
son against Frederick Barbarossa. The 
disinherited prince, however, found 
fortune again, by the help of a marriage 
and an English king. He had been 
previously unitedto Maud, the sister(!) of 
Henry I1,, and his royal brother-in-law, 
with that benevolence which prevails so 
largely in all communities, took un- 
wearied pains to find some one who 
could afford him material assistance. 
He succeeded, and Guelph received, 
from another Emperor, the gift of the 
Countships of Brunswick and Lune- 
bourg. Otho IV. raised them to 
duchies, and William (Guelph) was the 
first duke of the united possessions, 
about the year 1200, 


Dr. Doran, it seems, does not 
know that Henry II. did interpose 
very warmly on behalf of his son-in- 
law, assisted him with money and 
influence, and did all that he could 
do for his restoration to wealth and 
honours; that both Richard I. and 
John continued, as well as they 
could with their bad management, 
to support the cause of their brother- 


- in-law; that Richard L., in 1197, 


created Otto, his sister’s son, Count 
of Poitou, and that his adoption of 
the policy of the Saxon House had a 
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ood deal todo with his incarceration 
i an Emperor of the House of 

ohenstaufen: finally, that John 
was the firm adherent of Otto the 
Guelph, Emperor of Germany, till 
the final ruin of that prince’s ioe 
in the battle of Bouvines, in a.p. 
1214. But, in truth, the whole 
passage which we have cited is full 
of inexcusable errors. Brunswick 
and Liineburg never were count- 
ships, nor did they depend in any 
way upon any emperor: they were 
the allodial possessions of the Duke 
of Saxony, and remained to him 
and his children after all his fiefs 
had been forfeited. After a cessation 
of hostilities had been effected be- 
tween Henry and Frederic, and the 
Duke had returned, an aged and 
broken man, from his exile, he was 
allowed to stay quiet at home, on 
condition of sending his two sons, 
Henry and William, as hostages in 
his own place, to the crusade in 
which Barbarossa perished. But 
the elder of the two young Guelphs 
found himself looked upon with sus- 
picion, and took an opportunity of 
escaping from the court of the 
Emperor. We are surprised that 
an author of Dr. Doran’s turn of 
mind should have missed the ad- 
vantage to be made of this young 
duke’s romantic story, or have re- 
frained from telling us how love for 
some ‘fair girl,’ or ‘ gentle woman,’ 
was in fact the rescue of the House 
of Brunswick. We will furnish him 
with the tale. Conrad, Palgrave of 
the Rhine, the Emperor’s uncle, 
had by his wife Irmengard von 
Henneberg, one daughter, Agnes, 
who in earlier days had been pro- 
mised to young Henry of Saxony. 
Forhimshe had refused the proffered 
crown of Philip Augustus of France, 
and when Henry escaped from the 
presence of her cousin the Emperor, 
she, with the consent of her mother, 
bestowed her hand upon him. The 
marriage, though solemnized with- 
out the old Palgrave’s knowledge, 
was approved of and recognised 
him at the expense of a quarrel wit 
the Emperor. But the old Stauffer 
was firm, and finally obtained for his 
son-in-law the investiture, after his 
death, of the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
and brought about a formal and 
final reconciliation between the heads 
of the two houses. A still higher for- 
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tune was reserved for Otto, Henry 
the Lion’s son by Matilda. In 
1199 he was elected and crowned 
Emperor of Germany, and had he 
not quarrelled with France might 
have died so, leaving the empire to 
the Saxon House: but the battle of 
Bouvines ruined him, and in 1218 
he died, after seeing his competitor, 
Frederick II. of Hohenstauten, ac- 
knowledged by all the princes of 
Germany. The son of William 
(who died in 1213, while his brother 
was still emperor) was Otto, sur- 
named ‘the child.’ As nearest clai- 
mant to the possessions of his father’s 
house, he seized upon Brunswick and 
Liineburg, and held them against 
the Emperor Frederick IT., who had 
also hereditary pretensions to them. 
A struggle which might have revived 
the dangerous times of Henry the 
Lion was wisely avoided: Frederic, 
who had enough to do in Italy, pro- 
posed a compromise, which Otto 
accepted; the territories of the 
House of Guelph were erected into a 
duchy, and the descendant of the 
Dukes of Saxony (Otto, not William), 
in 1235, received investiture from 
the Emperor as the first Duke of 
Brunswick-Liineburg. 

This is a pretty fair sample of the 
accuracy and the knowledge which 
Dr. Doran brings to the treatment 
of the fortunes of our royal house: 
the later princes meet with much 
the same measure of justice at his 
hands as the earlier. He careers 
over his ground with admirable non- 
chalance, careless whether chro- 
nology or genealogy stand in his 
way: to place events in one year or 
reign which happened in another, 
or to confound elder with younger 
brothers, and both with their fathers, 
are matters which give his conscience 
no qualms. It is enough for him if 
he can only find an opportunity of 
telling an ill-natured story, or mis- 
represent a fact, for the purpose of 
coupling it with asneer. His inde- 

endence of all the restraints which 
ess witty authors think it necessary 
to submit to, even of as much con- 
sistency as will make one page of 
his book tell the same tale as the 
next following one, is shown in the 
way in which he speaks of the family 
compact of the Dukes of Brunswick. 
‘ The grandfather of our George L., 
William, Duke of — 

EK 
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burg, had seven sons, and all these 
were dukes like their father.’ The 
plain truth, which Dr. Doran dresses 
up in a most flippant manner, is, 
that these princes, in order to pre- 
vent the partition of the duchy, 
cast lots which one should marry 
and continue the ducal line; the 
others engaging either not to marry 
at all, or to take such wives as 
would not bear children qualified 
to succeed to the titles of the House. 
And until the establishment of the 
law of primogeniture in the House, 
this was the only conceivable plan 
to prevent its ruin. The son whom 
fortune designated was George, and 
he selected Anne Eleonore of Hesse 
Darmstadt as his consort. Let us 
hear Dr. Doran again: ‘ The heir- 
og of this marriage was Frede- 
rick Ernest Augustus, who in 1658 
married Sophia, the daughter of 
Frederick and Elizabeth, the short- 
lived King and Queen of Bohemia. 
The eldest child of this marriage 
was George Louis, who ultimately 
became King of Great Britain, and 
who was then discovered, as I have 
said, to be a descendant of Woden.’ 
So that here we find William, Duke 
of Brunswick, truly enough the 
great-grandfather, not the vrand- 
father, of our George I. This is, 
however, of less moment than the 
curious historical transformation of 
Duke George’s youngest son, Ernest 
Augustus, into his heir-apparent, 
no notice being taken of his elder 
brothers, George William and John 
Frederick ; or than the confounding 
Ernest Augustus and John Frede- 
rick together! We are disposed to 
think that our author's views re- 
specting the family relations of these 
princes are altogether vague and 
misty, and that in his hurry to 
write about them, he has found 
himself obliged to omit the trouble 
of reading enough to keep him out 
of blunders; for, a page or two 
further on, we find him talking of 
Ernest Augustus, in 1665, as ‘heir 
of the chief of the House of Bruns- 
wick, and Bishop of Osnaburg (a 
title, by the way, given always to 
one of the younger, and generally, 


as in this case, to the youngest son, 


of the House), who was at this time 
‘keeping a not very decorous court’ 
at Hanover. At this time, however, 
the poor Bishop of Osnaburg was 
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keeping up a very r court at 
Iburg; while his elder brother, 
John Frederick, was turning Roman 
Catholic, andendowing popish clergy 
in the residence alluded to. And 
here, again, is a grave instance of 
Dr. Doran’s ignorance. He tells us, 
speaking of the same period— 
George William had now succeeded 
to the little dukedom of Zell, not in- 
deed without difficulty, for as the ducal 
chair had become vacant while the next 
heir was absent, paying homage at Brus- 
sels to a lady rather than receiving it 
from his lieges in Zell, his younger bro- 
ther, John Frederick, had played his 
lord-suzeraine a scurvy trick, by seating 
himself in that chair, and fixing the 
ducal parcel-gilt coronet on his own 
brows with a comic sort of gare qui le 
touche / levelled at all assailants gene- 
rally, and the rightful and paternal 
owner particularly. George William, 
having toppled down the usurper from 
his ill-earned elevation, and having 
bought off further treason by pensioning 
the traitor, returned to Brussels—&c. 


Dr. Doran, it appears, does not 
know that George William was 
Duke of Calemberg; and that ona 
particular contingency, a partition 
of the principalities, Samaiiiien and 
other possessions of the House, had 
been provided for; that, under this 
partition, he preferred taking Zelle 
to remaining in Calemberg and 
Grubenhagen, and, aided by the 
councillors of both Dukes, per- 
suaded John Frederick to take the 
latter principalities—an arrange- 
ment which our author, not know- 
ing anything of, and believing 
Ernest Augustus to be at Hanover, 
very disingenuously slurs over by 
the phrase ‘ buying off treason by 
pensioning the traitor.’ There was 
no lord-suzeraine, no treason, no 
pension in the matter. The bro- 
thers, who had equal rights, quar- 
relled at first about the division of 
their father’s estates, but finally 
acquiesced in the decision of their 
advisers—one taking one share, the 
other the other; while the third 
and youngest brother, who had 
nothing to do with the matter, re- 
mained quiet on his own settled 
appanage, the Bishopric of Osna- 

urg. In page 26, however, Dr. 
Doran, having made more inquiry 
apparently, discovers that John 
rederick was the predecessor of 
Ernest Augustus, who succeeded 
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him in his ‘paternal estates, gran- 
deur, and expectations,’ in the year 
1679, which is perfectly true; 
though the truth is again a little 
marred by the remark, ‘ His death 
excited as much grief in the Bishop 
as it possibly could in a son who 
had little reverence for his sire, and 
by whose death he profited largely.’ 
A pleasant new version, truly, of 
the fraternal relations, and great 
wrong done to the common sire, 

oor, old, staunch, valiant Duke 

eorge of Calemberg! 

After these evidences of our 
author’s accuracy in the relation of 
these affairs, our readers will pro- 
bably be prepared to hear that the 
more coanadods business, the life 
of Sophia Dorothea, Duke George 
William’s daughter, is told with an 
equal regard to truth, and at least 
an equal amount of care and know- 
ledge. We suspect, indeed, from a 
good deal of the story, and espe- 
cially from some particular narra- 
tions and expressions, that those 
very authoritative works, Frede- 
gunde and the Memoirs of the 
Princess Sophia Dorothea of Zelle 
(published by Mr. Colburn in 
1845), are the principal, if not the 
only, sources of Dr. Doran’s in- 
formation, which he has vamped 
up with that peculiar felicity of 
language for which his work is re- 
markable. For though he here and 
there affects to quote Spittler’s ad- 
mirable History of Hanover, Cra- 
mer’s Memoirs of Aurora von 
Konigsmark, and other German 
works of established reputation, we 
find that he has put them to very 
little real use ; and we have already 
_ reasons for doubting whether 

Is acquaintance even with the lan- 
guage in which they are written is 
at all accurate or extensive. 

_ We are by no means apologists 
either of Ernest Augustus or of 
George I., two princes who very 
lamentably indulged in the vices of 
a very corrupt age; and we com- 
miserate very heartily a young 
princess, married for political con- 
siderations to a man whom she 
could not love, and who treated her 
not only with neglect but brutality. 
But we see no necessity for painting 
the devil blacker than he is, and 
we protest energetically against the 
partizanship which, in order to make 
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one figure in the historical picture 
white, throws everything around it 
into shadow. If the Countess von 
Platen, and Melusine von der 
Schulenburg (not von Schulenbderg, 
as Dr. Doran, with inveterate, in- 
curable blundering, chooses to call 
her), be loaded with the infamy they 
deserve, we still desire that justice 
shall be done to the Electress 
Sophia and to Leibnitz. For the 
illustrious lady, indeed, whom the 
wisdom of the English parliament 
called to fill the throne of this 
country, Dr. Doran seems to have 
a sort of uncomfortable respect. 
He is hampered by his bad wit- 
nesses ; he would fain go all lengths 
with them, in describing her as a 
heartless, intriguing, callous woman, 
‘crafty, philosophical, and free- 
thinking,’ and far too much occu- 
pied with the philosophical Leibnitz 
to trouble herself about the affairs 
of her husband's mistress—rivalling, 
indeed, Griselda in one point of her 
atience—that which she felt for 
er husband’s infidelities. But, on 
the other hand, he cannot help 
bearing testimony to the many 
admirable qualities which graced 
her, and which are so unanimously 
recorded by her contemporaries that 
it would be difficult to ignore them, 
even with a double portion of Dr. 
Doran’s venturous skill. This is 
the character he draws of her: 


Sophia was married in 1658, and 
during a long course of subsequent 
years, she sustained the highest reputa- 
tion for shrewdness, extensive know- 
ledge, wit, acute observation, originality 
of conception, and brilliancy of expres- 
sion. She had not, indeed, the stern 
steadiness of principle of her mother, 
and she was by far more ambitious, 
while she was less scrupulous as to the 
means employed for the attainment of 
her ends. Men of less information than 
herself were afraid of her, for she was 
fond of triumphing in argument. But 
she was previously well-armed for 
securing such triumphs, and the 
amount of knowledge which she had 
made her own, amid scenes and trials 
and dissipations little favourable to the 
amassing of such intellectual treasure, 
is accounted for by a remark of Leib- 
nitz, with whom she loved to hold close 
intercourse, to the effect that she wasnot 
only given toasking why, but that, as he 
quaintly puts it, she invariably wanted 
to know the why of the whys. In other 
words, she accepted no reasons that were 
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not rendered strictly intelligible to her. 
And then she was as pretty as she 
was clever; without a tinge of pert- 
ness to spoil her beauty, or a trace 
of pedantry to mar her scholar- 
ship. If she loved to win logical 
battles by power of the latter, and 
fought boldly, eagerly, and with every 
sense awake to profit by the weakness 
of her adversary, it was all done gaily 
and lightly; and if t wits were 
rolled over in the dust when they tilted 
against her in intellectual tournaments, 
they were ready to acknowledge that 
they were struck down with a most 
consummate grace, 


This is all very just, and we can 
only lament that even when he 
means to be eulogistic, Dr. Doran 
cannot keep clear of blunders: 
Leibnitz made the remark alluded 
to in the above-cited passage, not of 
the Electress, but of her equally bril- 
liant and much profounder daughter, 
Queen Sophie Charlotte of Prussia. 
Dr. Doran’s character of Leibnitz 
himself, however, is most unjust, 
and evinces either a most culpable 
disregard for truth, or a very super- 
ficial acquaintance with the matter 
of which he writes. 


There was no man in Hanover so 
honoured as this Leibnitz; but he was 
honoured more for his intellectual than 
his moral worth. There had been no 
more unreserved eulogist and flatterer 
of Louis XIV. than he; but at the 
bidding of Ernest Augustus, who had 
acquired reputation as patriot and 
general by the share he had taken in the 
war against France, Leibnitz attacked 
the Grand Monarque in a satirical 

amphlet entitled The Most Christian 

ars, in which he miserably succeeded 
in showing how wittily a clever man 
might argue against his own convic- 
tions. The father-in-law of Sophia 
Dorothea deserves to have it said of him 
that, however immoral a man he may 
have been, he was a more honest man 
than Leibnitz. When Ernest Augus- 
tus was aspiring to the Electorate, and 
the Emperor was as desirous to form 
an united empire of amalgamated Catho- 
lics and Protestants (/), Leibnitz, to 
further the Duke’s purpose, wrote a 
—_— on the points of difference 

tween the two churches, and on the 
principles which should form the basis 
and the bonds of a common religion and 
& common church. The protestant 


philosopher preferred to publish this’ 


pamphlet anonymously, as the author 
of it so framed his arguments as to 
let his readers suppose he was a ca- 
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tholic. The Duke refused to sanction 
this dishonesty, and the pamphlet was 
not published until after the author's 
death. It appeared as the Theological 
System of Leibnitz, and there was not 
an argument in it which was the result 
of that author's conviction. It was the 
boast of this philosopher that he was 
autodidactos—self-taught. As pupil, 
it must be confessed that he sometimes 
had but a very indifferent preceptor. 


Very ‘swift and sententious’ in- 
deed! Certainly those who know 
anything of the history of this period, 
will hear with some surprise of the 
humane and tolerant intentions of 
the emperor. We have no space 
here to enter upon a defence of 
Leibnitz, nor is Dr. Doran the sort 
of adversary whose glove we should 
condescend to take up. We will 
refer him, therefore, for a better 
view of the philosopher’s character 
to Gibbon’s Tract, which we have 
already recommended to his notice, 
merely calling attention, en passant, 
to a fact or two which are of impor- 
tance in this matter, and which 
Gibbon does not mention. Leibnitz 
was engaged for many years of his life 
in the great work of attempting to 
reconcile the various Christian con- 
fessions, which he believed to be not 
altogether impossible; on this sub- 
ject, which he was especially com- 
missioned to investigate, by the 
King of Prussia and the Elector, he 
long corresponded with Bossuet and 
other eminent Catholic prelates, and 
with several Princes of the Empire, 
especially Duke Antony Ulric of 
Wol fenbiittel. He left France when 
he found Louis XIV. obstinately 
determined upon turning his arms 
against the German empire, although 
the Grand Monarque had offered 
him a very ample pension and an 
honourable place in the Academy. 
Leibnitz had his own fortune to 
make, yet he refused this temptin 
prospect because it was coupled wit 
the condition of his embracing 
Catholicism. At a later period he 
declined on the same grounds the 
librarianship of the Vatican and a 
Cardinal’s hat. We recommend 
these two little traits in Leibnitz’s 
character to Dr. Doran’s considera- 
tion. 

Before we return to Sophia Do- 
rothea and her fortunes, we will say 
a very few words upon another sub- 
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ject which our author treats with 
singular carelessness and _ levity, 
namely, the opposition of the two 
Hanoverian princes, Maximilian and 
Christian, to their father’s very wise 
measure of establishing the primo- 
geniture in his family. The example 
of Brandenburg and Saxony, in 
both of which the same plan had 
produced the most beneficial effects, 
as well as the experience of the evils 
arising from the want of it in his 
own house, had convinced the Eleec- 
tor that the continued subdivision 
of the ducal estates must be put an 
end to, if the importance of the House 
itself in Europe was to be main- 
tained. And no better means pre- 
sented themselves than those now 
adopted in all European states, 
namely, the undivided succession of 
the eldest son. It is, however, not 
to be wondered at that this view 
met with serious opposition at the 
court of Hanover, or that the dis- 
contented princes found instruments 
and partisans to abet them in their 
intrigues. 

Whatever tenderness there may 
still be shown about speaking of 
Prince Maximilian’s conduct in 
general, and especially of his share 
in the treasonable practices which 
brought Count Moltke to the scaf- 
fold, and however deep the silence 
which, even to this day, is observed 
by all employés, ministers, professors, 
and archivists on thesubject, nothing 
can justify Dr. Doran’s flippant way 
of treating it: in spite of all efforts 
to keep a very disgraceful business 
from the light, quite enough is 
known—and Dr. Doran himself, 
with common pains, might have 
learnt it—to show that sometimes 
even princes can be bad men, nay, 
that high treason, and conspiracy 
to raise war and murder, are not 
confined to democrats, red, yellow, 
or black. Ofallthe scoundrels who 
then disgraced the princely name 
in Germany, Maximilian, Duke of 
Pesnewish: Uhashore was one of the 
most finished. He was emphatically 
a blackguard: a man of Soe vices 
and disgusting habits ; a fellow who 
traded with his religion, and, as he 
wrote once to his mother, only 
waited with his apostacy to Catho- 
licism till the Papists should offer 
him something better worth having 
than he was likely to get from the 


Protestants. But he had, neverthe- 
less, a show of reason in his oppo- 
sition to the ‘ Primogeniture,’ a new 
measure which would pay him off 
with an appanage, and deprive him 
of the position of a sovereign (it 
matters not how small the state to 
be ruled), and with it of the fautewil, 
or armed chair, on which his mean 
heart was set. He had some right 
to complain that this hitherto un- 
known arrangement should be made 
in his time, and to his disadvantage. 
And so thought Duke Christian, of 
whom Dr. Doran apparently never 
heard, and who was as noble and 
popular a prince as his brother Max. 
was a degraded, despised, and de- 
testedone. But Duke Christian did 
not descend to the depths which his 
brother willingly sought. Duke 
Maximilian was engaged in a con- 
spiracy to dethrone his father, to 
kidnap or murder his elder brother 
(for here Count Moltke’s phrases are 
indistinct, and allow of either render- 
ing), to sell the influence and troops 
of Brunswick-Liineburg to France, 
to sacrifice the Protestants of Han- 
over to the Emperor and his Jesuits. 
The conspiracy was detected, and as 
it would have been inconvenient to 
execute a prince of the blood, Count 
Moltke was the only victim. Our 
author, desirous of being smart, 
talks of whipping-boys, and vicarious 
punishment, and insinuates that the 
aide-de-camp was hanged toteach the 
Prince manners. We for our parts 
certainly should have seen no cause 
to complain if the Prince had re- 
ceived his deserts as well as the poor 
villain who was made the sin-offer- 
ing ; but Moltke had earned his fate! 
As for the Prince, he was detained 
in close arrest at Hameln, nor did 
he recover his freedom for several 
years, and then only on condition of 
giving a renunciation in writing of 
all his pretensions. No one now 
doubts that Moltke’s condemnation 
was just: he himself did not affect 
innocence. But the grounds on 
which it was finally decided to carry 
the sentence into effect are not so 
clear to us. Great interest was 
made to save him: he himself 
offered his very large property 
and Sennniennll his life wigs be 
spared. The detection and defeat 
of his conspiracy might be con- 
sidered sufficient to secure the 
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Elector for the future against similar 
intrigues. But, in all probability, 
he was the ane SS too many 
villanous secrets, which compro- 
mised not only the Prince, but his 
accomplices at Paris and Vienna. 
His head fell under the sword of the 
executioner, and the profoundest 
mystery has been made even to this 
day of everything connected with 
the transaction. We cannot entirely 
clear it up, but we can and must 
enter our energetic protest against 
Dr. Doran’s version of it. After 
describing, in his jaunty way, this 
conspiracy as ‘a species of domestic 
rebellion against his sire, to which 
weight, without peril, was given by 
the adhesion of a couple of con- 
federates, Count Moédlcke, and a 
conspirator of burgher degree,’ he 
continues :— 


Ernest Augustus treated ‘Max.’ like a 
rude child. He put him under arrest in 
the paternal palace, and confined the 
filial rebel to the mild imprisonment of 
his own room. .. . In the meanwhile 
his domestic antagonism against his 
father was not productive of much in- 
convenience to himself. His arrest was 
soon raised, and he was restored to free- 
dom, though not to favour or affection. 
It went harder with his friend and con- 
federate Count Mélcke, against whom, 
as nothing could be proved, much was 
invented. An absurd story was coined, 
to the effect that at the time when Maxi- 
milian was opposing his father’s projects, 
the Count Moélcke, at a court entertain- 
ment, had presented his snuffbox to 
Ernest Augustus, That illustrious in- 
dividual having taken therefrom the 
pungent tribute respectfully offered, 
presented the same to an Italian grey- 
hound which lay at his feet, who there- 
on suddenly sneezed, and swiftly died. 
The Count was sent into close arrest, 
and the courtly gossips forged the story 
to account for the result. The unfor- 
tunate Molcke was indeed as severely 
punished as though he had been a mur- 
derer by anticipation. He was judged 
in something of the old Jedburgh fashion, 
whereby execution preceded judgment ; 
and the head of Count Mélcke had fallen 
before men could well guess why he had 
forfeited it. The fact was that this pe- 
nalty had been exacted as a vicarious 
infliction on Prince Maximilian. In old- 
fashioned courts in England there used 
to be a whipping-boy, who received cas- 
tigation whenever the young princes of 
the royal family behaved ill. The latter, 
in the agony of the actual victim, were 
supposed to be able to understand what 
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their own deserts were, and what their 
sufferings would have been had not their 
persons been far too sacred to endure 
chastisement for their faults. The more 
ignoble plotter was only banished, and 
in the death of a friend and the exile of 
a follower Maximilian, it was hoped, 
would see a double suggestion, from 
which he would draw a healthy con- 
clusion. This course had its desired 
effect. The disinherited heir accepted 
his ill-fortune with a humour of the same 
quality, and, openly at least, he ceased 
to be a trouble to his more ambitious 
than affectionate father. 


This is really too bad. Can this 
author have ever seriously thought 
what crime it is that he is ei laying 
upon the princes and their ministers? 

as he ever for a moment reflected 
upon the nature of the accusation he 
thus makes—of a murder committed 
under the most frightful cireum- 
stances, with all the apparatus of a 
solemn trial and a public execution P 
Or even supposing the Elector and 
his eldest son such horribly guilty 
persons as this hypothesis assumes, 
does Dr. Doran really believe that 
the juridical faculty had no members 
who would have refused to lend 
themselves to the scandalous crime ? 
We are truly weary of tracking and 
exposing these childish blunders. 
Let Dr. Doran read Hanemann’s 
History of Hanover, or, as he pro- 
fesses to consult Spittler, let him re- 
flect upon the meaning of the follow- 
ing passage from that author :— 


And who shall say what Anton- Ulrich 
of Wolfenbiittel did? Who would again 
awaken events which are without a 
parallel in the Guelphic annals? who 
would reveal complications whose first 
confusion was the effect of mutual, 
trifling differences, but whose completed 
web was the work of the most cunning 
court-cabals, the most excited passions, 
the most profligate policy ? 

So much for the clearly-indicated 


intrigues of the House of Wolfen- 
biittel! 


It profits not to know all the evil that 
did take place, or was intended: it is 
inhuman to betray to posterity how far 
the most unbridled passions did for a 
moment hurry away even good men. 
Even Moltke shall here be only named, 
whatever right the historian may have 
to speak there where the criminal judge 
already hath spoken; however instruc- 
tive it might be for courtiers to learn, 
even by bloody examples, what dangers 
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threaten the cunning selfishness of 
princes’ flatterers, What might have 
been the result, had the embittered 
prince Maximilian William, who would 
not relinquish his hopes of ruling Zelle 
or Calemberg, fulfilled his treaty with 
the Pope, won over the Imperial court, 
and on the early death of his father, who 
after all hardly survived these troubles 
seven years, according to his pledge, in- 
troduced the Catholic religion? Write, 
oh posterity, in the memorial book of 
Hanoverian history, that that most 
unhappy keeping secret of the ancient 
house-and-family-compacts, had nearly 
led to the introduction of Popery, nearly 
to the ruin of the land! 


We think it will strike our readers 
that the learned Professor, in this 
mysterious passage, veils things well 
known to him, but too painful to be 
spoken out; that even sixty years 
after the death of the principal 
eonspirator, the Suabian Baron and 
Hanoverian Aulic Councillor shrank 
from telling the world at large what 
a scoundrel the uncle of his sove- 
reign had been. 

With this we will dismiss all col- 
lateral questions, and address our- 
selves to the story of Sophia Doro- 
thea herself. She was the daughter 
of Duke George of Zelle, and 
Eleanore d’Esmiers, a French lady 
of high extraction and great beauty, 
who in process of time had been 
raised by the Emperor to the rank 
of a princess of the Empire, and she 
was thus herself upon the footing of 
a born princess. Her kinsman, a 
son of Duke Anton-Ulrich, had 
sought her in marriage when a mere 
child, and there was every proba- 
bility that this union would bring 
the lands of Zelle into the House of 
Wolfenbiittel. But these prospects 
were overclouded by the premature 
death of the bridegroom, who fell at 
the siege of Philipsburg, leaving 
however his pretensions to a younger 
brother. The obvious danger with 
which this alliance was fraught for 
the House of Hanover caused every 
effort to be made to turn the 
thoughts of Duke George William 
into another channel. There is 
little reason to doubt that the 
Electress Sophia, seconded by Bern- 
storff, the Duke’s minister, exerted 
herself actively to bring about a 
marriage between her own son 
George Louis and the Princess, or, 
to speak strictly, between the prin- 
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cipalities of Zelle and Hanover. 
The silly gossiping details of this 
interference on her part are duly 
chronicled by Dr. Doran from the 
contemporary account which no 
doubt came from the Princess her- 
self, but which is not on that account 
one whit more likely to be either 
the truth or the whole truth. It 
is enough that the two courts came 
to an understanding on the subject, 
and that the two young people were 
united to one another, not only 
without mutual love, but probably 
even with mutual repugnance. The 
mother of the bride was beyond all 
— hostile to the marriage. 
This was, as might have been ex- 
ected, an unhappy one. George 
uis—always a man of stubborn, 
unamiable temper—not only treated 
his young wife with coldness and 
neglect, not only subjected her to 
the indignity of entertaining mis- 
tresses under her roof, but, if her 
own account may be trusted, ac- 
tually proceeded to the barbarity of 
inflicting blows upon her, and re- 
sorted to acts of unmanly violence 
against her. For him and for his 
conduct there is not the shadow of 
an excuse. Sophia Dorothea be- 
came the mother of a son, George 
Augustus, afterwards King of Eng- 
land, and a daughter, afterwar 
Queen of Prussia; but even the 
birth of these children produced no 
favourable change in her husband’s 
feelings towards her. Her position 
in Hanover was indeed in every 
respect a painful one. She was 
treated, it is true, with civility and 
even cordiality by her father-in-law, 
the Elector; but the Elector’s mis- 
tress, the Countess von Platen, was 


her enemy. Among the persons of 
note residing at the Electoral court 
was Count Christopher von 


hilip 
Kénigsmark, a Seseendens of the 
celebrated Swedish Field-marshal, 
and brother of the Countess Aurora 
Maria. This gentleman had served 
with credit against the French, 
and now filled the post of Colonel 
of the Elector’s Life-guards. It 
is said that while a boy, and re- 
siding, for his education and breed- 
ing, at Duke George William’s 
court, he had inspired a feeling of 
more than common warmth into the 
heart of the little Sophia Dorothea. 
She was not yet a princess, and he 
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resented not only one of the 
noblest but also one of the richest 
families in Europe; his race had 
intermarried with sovereigns, and 
there could be no derogation if the 
daughter of a Countess of Harburg 
fell to the lot of a Kénigsmark. 
But when the edicts of confiscation 
of Charles XI. of Sweden had ruined 
the Swedish nobility, and among 
them this great fenlly, ond when 
by the promotion of her mother the 
daughter of George William became 
a princess, and (ebenbiirtig) peer by 
birth to even the Emperor himself, 
matters assumed another aspect. 
Kénigsmark was sent about his 
business, to follow the vagabond 
life of an adventurer, which distin- 
guished both the males and females 
of his line; and before he returned 
to Germany his little mistress had 
become the wife of her cousin. It 
was dangerous enough for her that 
this old playmate should now be at 
her side, when she felt herself out- 
raged and neglected by her husband 
and his family. She soon made a 
confidant and friend of Kénigsmark, 
and even those who are most in- 
clined to defend her character are 
compelled to admit that her mode 
of conducting herself towards this 
profligate coxcomb was in every 
respect indiscreet and improper. 
Madame von Platen, who had in- 
trigued with Kénigsmark,and whose 
hatred for the Princess was en- 
venomed by jealousy, saw with joy 
the mistake which her rival was 
committing, and left no stone un- 
turned to indispose the mind of the 
Elector towards his daughter-in-law. 
By some means she obtained evi- 
dence that Kénigsmark was in the 
habit of repairing to the Princess’s 
apartments at undue hours of the 
night. She obtained an order for 
his arrest, and caused it to be 
executed as he was leaving Sophia 
Dorothea’s room. He appears to 
have resisted, and to have been 
killed on the spot; his body was 
buried where he fell. Such appears 
to be the truth, divested ir all 
romantic nonsense, respecting this 
affair. It was necessarily kept a 
—— secret, and consequently 


urnished the occasion for an amazing " 


amount of gossip and invention. The 
Princess herself was subjected to 
interrogatories, which led to no re- 
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sult. She was sent back to her 
father, who would not see her, but 
confined her in his Castle of Ahiden. 
After a while a special commission 
was issued jointly by Duke Ernest 
Augustus and Duke George Wil- 
liam to various members of the 
Consistorial Courts of Zelle and 
Hanover, to determine in the case 
between the parties; and they, on 
the ground of a malicious desertion, 
pronounced for a divorce, a vinculo 
matrimonii,in favour of the Electoral 
Prince, with permission to him to 
re-marry. The Duchess of Ahiden 
continued to reside at that place in 
asort of mitigated custody, enjoying 
her large revenues, keeping her 
little court, and leading, as it ap- 
eer a blameless and quiet life. 

he died, at a very advanced age, 
in the same year that her son 
George II. ascended the throne of 
England. 

We have related this tale in the 
simplest outline, because we mean 
to bestow some inquiry upon the 
question which is of most im- 
gevtese~ seme. whether Sophia 

orothea was or was not the guilt- 
less victim which Dr. Doran, follow- 
ing many others, has chosen to 
represent her, or whether she was a 
guilty wife who was treated with 
more lenity than she was at all 
entitled to expect. Upon the set- 
tlement of this point will depend 
the propriety of all the sentimental 
compassion lavished upon her, and 
some of the abuse which has fallen to 
the share of her husband, her father, 
and her father-in-law. It is as- 
serted by her defenders that she 
saw in Kénigsmark merely a friend 
on whom she could rely to rescue 
her from a condition of daily misery ; 
that when endurance had become 
no longer possible, she determined 
to fly from Hanover, and take re- 
fuge in a convent in France, or 
with Anton-Ulrich at Wolfenbiittel ; 
that she trusted to Kénigsmark to 
supply her with the means of doing 
this ; that he was to engage horses 
for her, and accompany her, till all 
danger of pursuit was past; and 
that it was to concert these schemes 
that she gave him interviews at late 
hours, which were calumniously in- 
terpreted to the aspersion of her 
honour. Her apologists appeal to 
the fact that neither she nor her 
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confidante, Mlle. von dem Knese- 
beck, would admit the truth of the 
charge of illicit intercourse with 
the Count—that she even took the 
sacrament upon her innocence— 
that her mother visited her at 
Ahlden—that her daughter, the 
Queen of Prussia, corresponded 
with her from Berlin, and that her 
son meant to have called her to 
England and proclaimed her Queen 
Dowager; lastly, that even her 
enemies, in the divorce case, did 
not rely upon her breach of the 
marriage vow, but upon her refusal 
to return and cohabit with her hus- 
band. To all these things answers 
might very easily be given, were it 
necessary ; but it is not; the guilt 
of the Duchess of Ahlden is proved 
by the correspondence between 
herself and Kénigsmark, of which, 
although it has been before the 
world for eight years, Dr. Doran 
does not say one word. This most 
painful collection of letters was pre- 
served in the family archives of the 
Count de la Gardie, a family nearly 
connected with that of Kdénigs- 
mark, and was brought into the 
present (or late) custody by the 
marriage of a daughter of Field. 
Marshal Count Kénigsmark, about 
sixty years ago. It contains about 
three hundred letters, of which 
nearly two-thirds are from the 
Count, one hundred from the Prin- 
cess. Copious extracts were pub- 
lished from them in 1847, by Pro- 
fessor Palmblad, in the Blatter fiir 
literarische Unterhaltung, and again 
at the close of the first volume of 
his Aurora von Kénigsmark und 
ihre Verwandten. Of their authen- 
ticity there cannot be a doubt ; this 
is admitted on all hands, and is not 
for a moment to be questioned ; 
even the latest critic of them, who 
is supposed to be a Von dem Knese- 
beck, admits this, although he at- 
tempts to persuade himself and his 
readers that they do not prove the 
Princess's guilt. This is matter of 
individual conviction, and we must, 
therefore, however reluctantly, 
quote some few passages from such 
of them as it is fit and possible to 
print in these pages, premising that 
very much is of such a character 
that we cannot venture to give it 

eater publicity—that some of the 
etters which this unhappy woman 
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suffered her lover to write to her 
are such as no man of honour can 
be conceived addressing to even the 
most abandoned of her sex. 

The wife of one man writes thus 
to another :— 


214 (i.e., the confidante, probably 
Mile. von dem Knesebeck) and I do 
nothing but talk of the means of bring- 
ing you hither... . I desire it with 
the utmost passion. Be assured 
that even the most terrible misfortunes 
will never shake me. I am held to you 
by bonds too strong and too charming 
to be able to break them, and all the 
moments of my life shall be employed 
in loving you, and giving you a thou- 
sand marks of my love, in spite of all 
opposition. 

ou tell me that you will be obliged 
to seek out some corner of the world 
where some one may give you bread to 
ave you from starving. Do you count 
me for nothing, and do you believe that 
I will ever abandon you? Come what 
may, if you should ever be reduced to 
such an extremity, be assured that no- 
thing in the world shall prevent me 
from following you, and that I would 
willingly die with you! 

If Count Steinborst (Steenbock ?) 
and de la Gardie are still where you 
are and have any intention of coming, 
I conjure you to come with them ; it is 
a reasonable pretext. . .. When you 
are here, Love will aid us, and we shall 
find some way to see one another more 
easily. . . . otherwise I shall die, if I 
have not the joy of embracing you... . 
When one is accustomed to such charm- 
ing caresses as yours, one despises every 
body . . . you alone are everything to 
me; I find in you satisfaction for all 
my desires; my ambition is confined to 
pleasing you, and to keeping possession 
of your heart. That is to me an equiva- 
lent for all the empires of the world ! 

I think of nothing but how I may meet 
you on Tuesday or Wednesday. I have 
already informed you through Stubenfol, 
and hope to find you tender and faithful. 
If it should not be so, I think I shall 
die of it, for I confess to you that I love 
you to madness! 

I shall never hesitate to abandon every- 
thing for your sake. You are an equi- 
valent to me for everything, and all the 
greatness in the world would displease 
me if I could not share it with you! 

So, in the bloom of her youth 
and the ardour of her sin, wrote 
this young wife. How different 
from the cold and measured lan- 
guage in which, at a later time, 
she wrote the ex parte statements 
which she hoped were to clear her 
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character to the world, and which 
have long enough misled her bio- 
graphers,—authors too careless to 
sift her own conflicting assertions, 
too hasty and prejudiced to perceive 
the contradictions, and falsehoods 
of her narrative and those of the 
artful case of Mile. von dem Knese- 
beck! And how writes the gal- 
lant? Even more openly and un- 
disguisedly, like a most ‘liberal 
villain,’ as he was. 

You regard as a crime the passion 
which you have for me, since you be- 
lieve that God punishes you for it. Just 
Heaven! what an idea! Do not take 
such an imagination into your head, for 
I fear that this sort of thought might 
turn you away from me. Youknow on 
what our love is founded ; our wishes 
are consistent with the Divine law, and 
it depends only upon Him on High to 
take us out of the life we are leading. 
I swear to Him that after that I will sin 
no more against the sixth (seventh) Com- 
mandment, but will lead a devout and 
blameless life. Address your vows to 
him also: perhaps he will grant our 
prayers ! 

That is, perhaps the Almighty 
would be pleased to remove the 
Electoral Prince, in order to put a 
stop to the state of adultery in 
which his wife was living with 
K6énigsmark! In return for which 
grace, Kénigsmark is ready to swear 
that he will never live in adultery 
again. This is in truth the very 
least he could promise the Lady ! 

You impose upon me a rule which it 
will be difficult for me to observe, that 
is, to be all day without seeing you; 
but as it is your will I must obey. I 
hope, however, that you will permit me 
to come to you this evening, or that I 
appoint you a rendezvous at my house ; 
. » . you will find nobody up; the door 
will be open ; enter boldly and without 
fear ! 

To-morrow evening at ten o’clock I 
shall be at the rendezvous. The usual 
signal will announce us. I shall whistle 
‘ Folies d’ Espagne’ from a distance. 

Perhaps you will mock at the plan I 
had of going to the Morea; . . . it was 
not the fear of dying there which pre- 
vented me, ... but ... I should 
have been separated from you eternally. 

What shall I not give to hear 
midnight strike. Take care to have 
Hungary water ready, lest my too great 
joy should make me faint! What! 
this evening shall I embrace the most 
amiable person in the world—shall I 
kiss her charming lips! &c., &c. 
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In short, it is impossible, and we 
think by this time needless, for us 
to cite any more of this gentleman’s 
raptures ; suffice it, that they most 
amply and clearly demonstrate the 
guilt of the Princess, who took the 
sacrament publicly upon her inno- 
cence, and who has been held up to 
commiseration as a martyr and a 
sacrifice. We have no time or 
space to subject her Memoirs, and 
the Knesebeck’s or Aurora von 
Kénigsmark’s Reports and Narra- 
tives, to a detailed analysis, other- 
wise we could show that they do in 
fact confirm what we learn from 
the letters, even by the very skill 
with which dangerous thrusts are 

arried. As for Mlle. von dem 
Cnesebeck, we are sorry to say 
that a very awkward suspicion at- 
taches to herself of having listened 
to Kénigsmark on her own account. 
In a letter from him with her ad- 
dress occurs the following rather 
strong passage :— 


Without this assurance of your friend- 
ship, I could not support so long an 
absence ; but my joy will be perfect, 
for I shall have you within my arms. 
What kisses will I not give you! With 
what joy shall I admire those beautiful 
eyes which have so inflamed my heart 
that it cannot exist without your own. 
If yours were ever so false as to take its 
substance away from mine, I swear that 
I should perish at the same moment ! 


It may possibly be said that this 
was meant for the Princess’s eye ; 
but Mile. von dem Knesebeck in- 
sisted in her interrogatory that the 
Princess never permitted her to see 
a single one of the letters she wrote 
to or received from Kénigsmark ; 
either way it is indifferent to us: 
if it was addressed to the lady of 
honour, the lady of honour was a 
little pas grande chose; if to the 
Princess, it is only of a piece with 
other rhapsodies in this unhappy 
correspondence. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance 
that very few of these letters are 
dated, or that the dates have pe- 
rished. Still in a very few cases, 
events are noticed which enable us 
to remedy this defect, and we thus 
Jearn that this correspondence was 
carried on from at least 1687 to 1693, 
a period of siz years. But from one 
or two of the letters, it is quite clear 
to us that it was of much earlier 
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date than 1687, and we are com- 
pelled to admit most reluctantly, 
that there is a probability of the illicit 
intercourse of Sophia Dorothea with 
Kénigsmark having commenced even 
before her marriage with the Elec- 
toral Prince. Our limits prevent us 
from pursuing this question further 
here, or from defending the course 
which was adopted by the Electoral 
and Ducal courts, with respect to the 
ill-fated object of our remarks. The 
reader will readily perceive that, 
with the key we have supplied, the 
events are susceptible of a very 
different explanation from that 
which has been generally adopted 
by the advocates of the lady, upon 
a most uncritical and hasty accept- 
ance of her own account of the 
transactions which did her so little 
honour; and with these illustrations 
of her character, and Dr. Doran’s 
capacity to deal with a question of 
history, we take leave of his worth- 
less volumes. We wish, and yet 
with little hope, that his example 
may be of service; he will himself 
probably continue to write, while he 
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can find readers who are content 
with his flimsy, flippant produc- 
tions, and who are indifferent to the 
truth as long as they are supplied 
with amusement. For him we have 
little to expect: he will end as he 
has begun, and as all men end who 
begin without earnestness and faith, 
and a fixed purpose to serve the 
cause of truth and no other. But 
we hang malefactors for the sake of 
others, and to deter others from 
committing crimes ; and on similar 
grounds we have thought it right to 
show Dr. Doran’s readers what sort 
of stuff it is that they honour with 
their discriminating patronage; it 
is possible that some other dabbler 
in historical anecdotes may be 
warned either to keep his hands 
entirely from the man’s work, for 
which he is not fitted, or to mature 
his thoughts and carefully verify 
his data before he ventures to in- 
trude them upon men, by seeing 
the unpleasant predicament into 
which Dr. Doran has brought him- 
self by a contrary practice. 
T. M.S 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE.* 


pUsLic attention has of late 
been loudly called to the fact 
that the administration of this great 
country, with all the glory and gain, 
the sweets of power, and the pride 
of place which belong to it, is 
entirely in the hands of a band 
of monopolists, — variously styled, 
—the few great families, the ex- 
clusive oligarchy, the proud aris- 
tocracy, the governing class, and 
the upper ten thousand. Has it 
ever occurred to the writers and 
speakers, still more noisy than able, 
who believe in the possibility of a 
system of things in which all, or 
nearly all, or considerably more 
than ten thousand shall govern, 
that there is another monopoly 
existing on all sides of them—a 
monopoly neither denied nor dis- 
puted—so indefensible as scarcely 
to find a defender, and exerting on 


the social condition of our country 
an influence far greater and more 
pernicious than the worst effects of 
our worst political anomaly ? Has 
it ever occurred to them that in all 
questions of conjugal right one sex 
enjoys a ‘monopoly of justice and 
redress; and that even within the 
ale of the monopolizing sex, an 
inner monopoly of the privilege of 
divorce is reserved to the rich? 
And are they aware, that, to 
make this wrong still more wrong, 
and this absurdity still more absurd, 
in Scotland there exists an equal 
law for man and woman, which 
works with perfect smoothness and 
success, and even puts an end 
to the misery of a few English 
couples, who can by. any means 
bring their cases within the autho- 
rity and jurisdiction of the Scottish 
courts P 
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To this important subject our 
attention has Soom directed by two 
pamphlets of remarkable ability, in 
Thich the argument in favour of a 
reform of our marriage law is stated 
with a logical precision and a rich- 
ness and beauty of illustration that 
leave nothing to be desired. The 
first is the anonymous essay of a 
lawyer ; the second is by the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, whose long personal 
experience of the injustice of the 
law has endowed her pen, always 
eloquent, with unusual power. 
arriage is perhaps not the only 
subject, but is certainly the most 
momentous subject. on which law 
says one thing and Parliament 
another, and the contrary. Mar- 
riage, says law, in every court in 
England, is indissoluble for any 
cause whatsoever. Marriage, says 
Parliament, in several divorce acts, 
passed each year, is dissoluble at 


the suit of the husband who can 
prove his wife guilty of adultery ; 
and, in four divorce acts, passed 
within the present century, it is also 
dissoluble at the suit of the wife 
who can prove her husband guilty 


of bigamy or incest,—provided 
ways that the suitors have them- 
selves been faithful to their mar- 
riage vows, and that they can afford 
the expense of several actions in the 
most mi courts in the king- 
dom, and the crowning cost of a new 
law made for each special case. 
‘What the law-says is a pleasant 
fiction for the very rich, and a 
melancholy truth for the poor. 
What Parliament says may be 
true for the rich, but it is utterly 
false for the poor. The clashing 
doctrines of law and Parliament 
provide, between them, an agoniz- 
ing and perhaps ruinous game of 
hazard, to be he by those per- 
sons of the class betwixt the ver 
rich and the poor who can afford, 
or hope to be able to afford, the 
stakes. 

As regards the case of man 
against woman, this state of things 
is obviously indefensible. It can 
be defended only on a ground 
which none have yet ventured to 


occupy—that fidelity to the marriage . 


vow is of importance to the rich 
but not to the poor, and that it is 
therefore beneficial to society that 
the rich husband should have means 
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of redress which are not available 
to his poorer neighbour. We have 
neither time nor space for the dis- 
cussion of an argument of which a 
mere statement appears sufficient 
refutation. , 
But in the case of woman against 
man the case is different. We 
admit that the woman’s infidelity is 
followed by social effects graver 
than those which follow the in- 
fidelity of the man, and that it is 
therefore for the interest of society 
the one should be punished more 
promptly and more severely than 
the other. The one is an offence 
which may be forgiven with advan- 
tage to both parties; the other is 
an offence rarely forgiven, and 
which ought not to be forgiven, ex- 
cept for reasons which must be 
special to each case. Public opinion 
has pronounced so long and so 
loudly in favour of this view of the 
matter, that there is little fear of 
the sentence being reversed, and no 
need of arming the law with new 
powers to enforce it. But it is 
surely illogical and unjust to say 
that because the infidelity of the 
wife deserves a heavier chastisement 
than that of the husband, the hus- 
band’s breach of vow is in every case 
to be reckoned venial—that it can 
never be regarded as a reason for 
a divorce, except when aggravated 
by bigamy or incest. Infidelity, 
which renders a woman’s home in- 
tolerable to her, and which drives 
her to sue for a separation in spite 
of the hundred social reasons which 
dissuade her from that course, ought 
surely to be regarded as giving her 
a right to a hearing for the divorce 
which the same plea when proved 
never fails to secure to the man. 
The argument that such a right 
would be very liable to abuse is 
one that may be urged, and that 
has been urged, against almost 
every right that the Englishman 
enjoys. It is not much to the 
credit of the husbands of England 
to say that if the wives of England 
could obtain divorces on the ground 
that their partners had been guilty 
of simple adultery, half of the said 
wives would apply for them. So 
the railway companies argued that 
if a bell, communicating with the 
guard or driver, were placed in each 
of their carriages, half the female 
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passengers would ring it whenever 
the train entered a tunnel; but it 
has not therefore been agreed that 
such communications are neither 
necessary, desirable, nor possible. 
Yet the railway companies have 
much more reason on their side 
than those who argue against equal 
justice to the sexes in this matter. 

he bell might be rung, and the 
train stopped, to the great danger 
and detriment of all concerned, and 
solely on the judgment of one ner- 
vous Mrs. Caudle. But the divorce 
could not be granted until the 
whole case had been sifted by the 
calm and able intelligence of the 
bench, and until the woman’s wrongs 
had been pronounced by men to be 
too great to be endured or pardoned. 

It has been said that if simple 
adultery committed by the husband 
entitled the wife to a divorce, men 
would keep mistresses, in order to 
get rid of wives of whom they were 
weary. Of course, if the wife’s 
power of obtaining a divorce was 
extended, it would be necessary for 
justice likewise to extend by somuch 
the precautions whichit takes against 
collusion. But in the case supposed, 
the husband would not get rid of 
his wife, unless it were also the 
wife’s interest and desire to get rid 
of him; and it is so generally the 
interest of the wife to forgive, that 
he might be apt to find his strata- 
gem fail of success. Besides, if it 
be conceded that infidelity may, in 
certain cases, justify a woman in 
seeking to divorce her husband, is 
it to be argued that the divorce 
ought to be refused where the infi- 
delity takes place under circum- 
stances peculiarly offensive and in- 
sulting ? 

These and other objections might, 
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we admit, be plausibly if not fairly 
urged against the proposal to con- 
cede evenhanded justice to the two 
sexes in this matter, were the pro- 
ae a mere speculative plan of re- 
orm. So far, however, is it from 
being a speculation, that it is at this 
moment in full operation beyond 
the Tweed, to the content of the 
people of Scotland, and with the 
—< of the best lawyers in 

ngland. In Scotland, a divorce 
may be obtained on proof of adul- 
tery, at the suit of either husband 
or wife at an expense of £30 to 
£40. In England divorce is ob- 
tainable only by the husband, 
and under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances at a cost of from £100 
to £800, and litigation may easily 
swell the amount to many thou- 
sands. Yet it is not eianed that 
the women of Scotland, who may 
divorce their husbands, are more 
inconstant or capricious than the 
women of England, or that the 
English law gives to English homes 
any single advantage to compensate 
women for the impossibility of get- 
ting rid of bad husbands, or men, 
for the all but impossibility of getting 
rid of bad wives. 

We cordially concur in the hope 
expressed by Lord Brougham in 
the House of Lords, on Friday the 
2oth, that Lord Lyndhurst would 
early next session apply himself to 
the reform of the law on this sub- 
ject, ‘which,’ said the veteran law- 
reformer, ‘was in a most shameful 
and disgraceful state.’ Meanwhile 
we recommend the two pamphlets 
above-mentioned to the notice of 
those who take an interest in a ques- 
tion so deeply affecting the moral 
and social condition of England. 





SONNETS, 


: 
THe WoRrKERS IN THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Tue world hath silly dreams, thro’ lack of thought ;— 
The worker in the Beautiful must wear, 

Its fancy saith, the godlike and the fair, 

Incarnate on his brow ;—the poet, fraught 

With grace and passionate fervour, must be found 

A very Romeo, and the sculptor prove 

An Antinous, for cammaael maids to love; 

Each several artist must in short abound 

In all his works’ perfections Men of art, 
Stand forth !—Wake, world, behold them as they are, 
Pale, drooping, weary, hollow-cheeked, how far 
From your ideal standard !— With touched heart 
And tender pity, and eyes running o’er, 

Behold them thus and love them all the more. 


II. 
Tue WorRKERS IN THE BEAUTIFUL. 


For not in the sunshine, underneath the vines, 
Nor to soft melodies of harp and lute, 
Is Art made perfect, but by years of mute, 


Heroic effort, where no sunbeam shines, 

Where Hope herself, too oft, grows deathly pale, 
And the soul’s strongest safeguards shrink and quail. 
The power of the artist, thro’ his art, is like 
That of the Damask sword-blade, which is cast 
Thrice in the furnace, ere thrown out at last 

A battle thunderbolt, to cleave and strike 

Ah! do ye fancy, when the poets shower 

Full notes, like happy birds the boughs among, 
That their smiles flash out freely as their song ? 
Ask how smiled Tasso, at his crowning hour! 


III. 
Peace. 


Horr, with her gaze fixed heavenward, oversteps 
Earth’s possible, for whilome, thus she sang 

Serenely, till the silver echoes rang, 

And the winds lullabied the tossing deeps 

With her smooth warblings. ‘ Happy days are ours,’ 
She carolled,—‘ The sweet concord of the world 

No strife shall trouble more; for ever furled 

War’s banner,—Peace, crowned with perennial flowers, 
Reigns queen, by the grace of God!’ Poor Hope! just then 
Down Paris’ streets blood flowed like water—loud 
Rattled the musketry, and shrieked the crowd— 

Peace !—an apt song mid shouts of fighting men! 
And now again, for ultimate mockery, 

Booms the vindictive cannon in reply. 


T. Westwoop. 
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HERE are, we have been cre- 
dibly informed, many respect- 
able, and even good and well- 
educated persons in the world, to 
whom reminiscences of Cambridge 
appeal with no more force than 
would reminiscences of Market 
Harborough. We can fancy such 
persons pausing on the title of this 
work with a certain blankness of 
face expressive of a depreciatory 
tendency; a blankness which a 
glance into one or two pages of the 
volume may light up, indeed, into 
some gleam of indignation. ‘Why 
are we called upon, even by a title- 
page, to attend to the reminiscences 
of the late Henry Gunning, M.A., 
Senior Esquire Rid dhaahiner 
an Esquire Bedell may be, for our 
researches in natural history have 
not introduced us to that apparently 
anthropomorphous specimen? Who 
was Gunning, and what his recol- 
lections, that we should care to look 
at either ?’ 

Let us first endeavour to gratify 
the curiosity of the naturalist who 
asks what an Esquire Bedell is. 
An Esquire Bedell is an officer who 
walks before the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University on state occasions, 
with a lumbering thing on his 
shoulder called officially the mace, 
and more familiarly by under- 
graduates the poker. 

One onerous consequence of this 
position is naturally that of hearing 
all the University sermons; another, 
that of dining every Sunday with 
the Vice-Chancellor for the time 
being. And besides these severe 
duties, he has others, partly of the 
secretary order, arising out of his 
sition as attendant on the Heads. 
Por the benefit of an irreverent 
generation, let us add, in fairness, 
that the situation is generally held 
by men of great respectability 
and considerable attainments. Mr. 
Gunning himself was fifth wrangler. 
In 1789, at the age of twenty-three, 
the youthful wrangler took upon 
his shoulder the honourable poker, 
which he bore thenceforward with, 
we believe, blameless gravity of 
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carriage, and only laid down with 
life itself a.p. 1852, at the age of 
eighty-six. 

A man who has thus spent the 
half-century, and more, of his man- 
hood may have something to tell 
us. He has seen many men, if not 
many things. Chancellors and Vice- 
Chancellors have passed in succession 
before or rather behind him, re- 
ceiving the tribute of his official 
veneration, not exempt from his 
observation. Some of them were 
men of public name, some men of 
remarkable character—in any case, 
men. The very nearness of the 
view, and the narrowness of the 
field, may at least give reality and 
truth to our compiler of curious, if 
microscopic, memoirs. 

That Mr. Gunning was not en- 
dowed either with sagacity, force 
of character, or talent in a very 
eminent degree—that these two un- 
necessarily large volumes contain a 
great amount of trifling and twaddle 
—all this it is almost superfluous to 
observe. Not the less are the 
volumes worth having, and even to 
a certain extent worth reading. It 
has been said that there is no man 
so commonplace of whom the life, 
could it be truly told, would not be 
interesting, and even all-interesting, 
to all other men. Whether alto- 
gether true or not, the saying in- 
volves a truth: Humani nihil 
alienum. Hence almost all memoirs 
are more or less popular. We 
have them of all kinds, dull and 
lively, malicious and benevolent, 
veracious and mendacious; nearly 
all of them find readers, if not to 
admire, at least to accept their con- 
tents. Mr. Gunning’s reminiscences 
have a better right than many to 
kindly and even grateful acceptance 
at our hands; they may not only 
amuse an idle, but suggest a 
thoughtful, hour. It is however 
not in the man, the presenting 
medium, that we can on the present 
occasion find much to interest us; 
but his eighty and more years of life 
brought him in contact, not only 
with many men who have passed 
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away with slight record, yet of 
whom we are glad to hear some- 
thing, but with a whole system of 
manners, mores in every sense, which 
have vanished or are vanishing. 
This is what often gives, and rightly, 
so much interest to the talk, even to 
the twaddle, of aged reminiscents. 
A man sits at the fire, or walks in 
the street by your side, who knew 
another generation—your father’s— 
your grandfather’s. Mera d¢€ rpira- 
troow avagoe, He is more or less 
like yourself. He has shared in the 
modifications of thoughts and feel- 
ings which have come with time; 
but he tells you stories which prove 
that he and his later contemporaries 
are very unlike. In that remote 
era, in which the good white head 
by your side hid its youthful brown 
with powder, and in which those 
shrunken shanks, now decently dis- 
guised in not very fashionable 
trowsers, frankly exposed them- 
selves for the criticism of the world 
in brown tights and tightly-drawn 
stockings, — in that time what 
things were said and done! — 
things to shock your modern pro- 
priety, to raise your modern horror; 
things, too, to move in you— 
jostled aside in the race of com- 
petition, scanted of opportunities for 
manifesting your underrated talent, 
seeking not rest but work, and find- 
ing none—some envy of the men of 
a more open, less crowded, altogether 
more facile time, when a man could 
at least choose in what compartment 
of the social mill to grind, with 
comparative prospect of living by 
his labour. 

The path which Gunning chose 
was sadeaielile easy, and suited 
admirably the not very high aspir- 
ations or capacities of the chooser. 
Itis clear that he never looked upon 
his office with the eye of the pro- 
fane. He walked his walk through 
life with that serious countenance 
which befits and is assumed by 
Sergeants-at-arms, Gold-sticks, and 
Sticks-in-waiting in general, and in 
short by all enactors of obsolete 
heraldries, all denizens of the Em- 

ire of Symbolic Beadledom. The 
University naturally was his world 
—its authorities his great men—the 
aivaxres Gvdpov of his Iliad. Like 
the Homeric heroes, they too come 
forward in the Gunning narrative, 
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in obedience to a law of epical suc- 
cession. Each has his are his 
chapter of Vice-chancellorship, or 
some similar opportunity for the 
exhibition of heroic qualities, and 
the performance of exploits in _ac- 
cordance thereto. Now it is Dio- 
mede, and now Agamemnon: Low- 
ther Gates of Catherine Hall, or 
Mansel of Trinity. 

Let those who wish to ascertain 
in what year and in what manner 
the destinies of the world were 
shaken or settled at some field of 
Austerlitz or Borodino, search for 
such events and dates in Alison. 
The philosophical impartiality of 
Gunning will record with equal de- 
tail the contemporary plate robbery 
or loeal election which marked the 
era at Cambridge. Sometimes the 
two threads of history, public and 
private, cross and interweave them- 
selves: as for instance in 1814, 
when the self-same chances of war, 
which had sent Napoleon to Elba, 
brought the Prince Field-Marshal 
Blucher to Cambridge, there to don 
the appropriate costume and cha- 
racter of a Doctor of Civil Law, and 
to be properly féted and speechified 
as a principal liberator of Europe. 
Poor Europe ! how often has it been 
liberated within some sixty years, 
since the process first began! 
Gunning did not see Blucher, as 
other contemporary witnesses have 
affirmed they did, sitting at meat 
in the high hall of Trinity, squeeze 
his yellow grey moustachios into 
the soup plate: but he did see, and 
hear too, the debauched old dragoon 
seize upon a pretty girl approach- 
ing the hero with timid veneration, 
and kiss her with ‘a loud smack.’ 
That was the impression, the official 
University reminiscence which, in 
his passage through Cambridge on- 
wards, towards Ligny, towards 
Waterloo, and towards the hon- 
oured sepulchre of a patriarch and 
open soldier, the Field-Marshal 
eft with the Esquire Bedell. 

Not all the heroes in our remi- 
niscent’s volume are equally cele- 
brated, or equally worthy, with old 
Blucher: but we have heard more 
or less of most of them, and that is 
We know them by 
name; why, it might be difficult in 
all cases to tell. It is not easy to 
say what it is which makes an in- 
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dividual known in his generation, 
known by name that is, other than 
one of the nameless. Neither posi- 
tion, nor gifts, nor riches, are 
always needed. There are the few 
really illustrious, who may be ac- 
counted for; and then the hundreds 
of the more or less illustrious, pass- 
ing into the illustrious obscure, 
who are thousands. What destiny, 
what caprice, selects these latter 
from the millions? Oftenest, per- 
haps, it is mere accident. But if 
we could trace out the reasons 
which make some one name known, 
so to speak, to everybody, while the 
neighbour’s name is known to no- 
body, the process might suggest re- 
flections enough on the value of 
fame. ‘The boy Jones:’ what an 
absolutely universal fame that in- 
dividual has realized; not limited 
by England or by Europe, but a 
household word in America, India, 
Australia. Cui non notus Hylas 
puer ? who has not heard of the boy 
Jones, whereve: at least the Eng- 
lish lan eis spoken? Name for 
name, the boy Jones reaches many 
times further than Lord Raglan. 
And yet was ever individual more 
obscure, or more meriting obscurity, 
than that unadmirable personage P 
Unexampled in character as was the 
achievement which first made the 
youthful Jones notorious, it was 
nevertheless something in the name 
itself, the nice composition of those 
two simple monosyllables, which 
caught the public ear, and per- 
= his renown. ‘The Soy 

ones :’ there lies the charm. He 
exists at all, because he was the boy 
Jones. In fact the name is gene- 
rally the reason. A double name, 
that is, a surname given you by 
your godfathers and godmothers in 
your baptism as a christian name, is 
an immense help towards this kind 
of notoriety. Itis as it were the pe- 
destal of your statue. Granville 
Sharpe ; how much easier for Gran- 
ville Sharpe to become famous than 
John Sharpe. And how could 
‘ Buswick Harwood’ fail to become 
more or less familiar to contem- 
porary ears? Accordingly, though 
you know, and perhaps care to know 
nothing of him, you will find him 
in Gunning along with his betters. 
His betters, however, there are; 
such as Clarke, Tennant, Tweddell, 
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and others. In short, among the va- 
rious names which head these pages, 
we have vaguely heard of many or 
most, as those of men known more or 
less in their generation, and living 
now but in septua- and octogenarian 
stories: and here are a few of such 
stories put in print for us, and 
henceforth not to perish. Shall we 
not be thankful, if not for the 
anecdotes of the men, yet for the 
picture of the time? A time in 
many respects as utterly past for us 
as that of Abbot Samson. Let the 
man who hailed the dawn of the 
French Revolution with the Univer- 
sity Poker already on his shoulder, 
be, to such extent as he can, our 
Jocelin of Brakelond. 

Here is first a picture of things 
material and extinct of the country 
round Cambridge itself. It is pro- 
bable that the change between this 
time and that is at least tenfold the 
change between that time and the 
time a hundred years earlier, de- 
picted in Mr. Macaulay’s celebrated 
chapter. 

The great source of idleness, which 
consumed more time than all my other 
employments put together, was my 
passion for shooting, for which diversion 
Cambridge afforded the most extra- 
ordinary facilities. In going over the 
land now occupied by Downing-terrace, 
you generally got five or six shots at 
snipes. Crossing the Leys, you entered 
on Cow-fen ; this abounded with snipes. 
Walking through the osier-bed, on the 
Trumpington side of the brook, you 
frequently met with a partridge, and 
now and then a pheasant. From thence 
to the lower end of Pemberton’s- garden 
was one continued marsh, which afforded 
plenty of snipes, and in the month of 
March a hare or two. If you chose to 
keep on by the side of the river, you 
eame to Harston-ham, well known to 
sportsmen; and at no great distance 
from this you arrived at Foulmire Mere, 
which produced a great variety of wild- 
fowl. The heavy coach changed horses 
at the Swan, and would set you down 
between seven and eight o'clock, at the 
Blue Boar. If you started from the 
other corner of Parker’s-piece, you came 
to Cherryhinton-fen; from thence to 
Teversham, Quy, Bottisham, and Swaff- 
ham fens. In taking this beat you met 
with great varieties of wild-fowl, bit- 
terns, plovers of every description, ruffs 
and reeves, and not unfrequently phea- 
sants. If you did not go very near the 
mansions of the few country geutlemen 
who resided in the neighbourhood, you 
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met with no interruption. You scarcely 
ever saw the gamekeeper, but met with 
a great number of young lads, who were 
on the look-out for sportsmen from the 
University, whose game they carried, 
and to whom they furnished long poles, 
to enable them to leap those very wide 
ditches which intersected the fens in 
every direction. I am happy to say 
that these incentives to idleness no 
longer exist. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of acres of land, which at the 
time I speak of produced to the owners 
only turf and sedge, are now bearing 
most luxuriant crops of corn. 

Is not that enough to make the 
freshman who came up in October, 
185.4, leaving half the home covers 
unbeaten, almost weep with an in- 
tense envy of his grandfather, who 
came up in Gunning’s year, Octo- 
ber 1784? Alas, for the snipes and 
their shooters, the ruffs and the 
reeves, not of Cambridge fens alone, 
for this passage is typical of much 
which has occurred all over Eng- 
land; and not least of this, that 
sporting and good shooting, as then 
understood, was not in those times, 
as in these, an appendage almost 
exclusively of the wealthy and their 
associates! To be sure we have 
got, not the two blades of grass, but 
the three, four, or six, perhaps of 
wheat, where was one or none be- 
fore; and we have got the cotton 
trade likewise; wide horizons of 
corn supplant fens and meres; 
mighty smoke-shrouded cities 
glower where were open moors ; 
and we entered upon the war with 
Russia with sixteen millions of 
Englishmen for the six who com- 
menced the war with France. 

Our life is more full, more in- 
tense, more uneasy; in some re- 
spects, decidedly less pleasant. It 
is well on the whole. Let those 
who want wild lands seek them 
over the sea; and let England in 
the meantime learn, as she is gra- 
dually learning, how to make the 
best of her wealth and her poverty, 
her freedom and her exclusiveness, 
her power separated from talent, 
and her talent separated from 
power, her multiplied social and 
political anomalies, which perhaps 
are all so many possibilities. 

All this because the shooting 
round Cambridge is no longer good 
for anything! Let the digression 
at least illustrate what has been 
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already hinted, that such a book as 
this is suggestive beyond its imme- 
diate promise, and let us return to 
our old friend. 

Here is the college fellow and 
master and also parson of ‘sixty 
years since,’ in a highly favourable 
specimen, Dr. Farmer,of Emmanuel, 
elected to the mastership of that 
college in 1775, ‘the year when the 
unfortunate dispute with our Ame- 
rican colonies was beginning to 
wear a very serious aspect ;’ so says 
Gunning in 1852, preserving for us 
the Whig form of speech of his 
youth. And first let us take a 
glance at the Vice-Chancellor Far- 
mer, in the year after his accession 
to the mastership. Such as are 
curious about the sentiments of the 
University relative to that unfor- 
tunate dispute, will find them in an 
address (carried against a strong 
minority, however) from which it 
appears that the Chancellor, Mas- 
ter, and scholars 
cannot remain silent spectators of the 
unnatural rebellion into which many of 
our brethren in your Majesty's American 
colonies have been uuvhappily seduced. 
We see their delusion with equal indig- 
nation and concern; we disclaim the 
opinions on which they proceed, as de- 
structive of the happiest constitution 
that hath ever existed in the history of 
mankind, and subversive of all order 
and good government. Yet we pity 
their infatuation and lament the miseries 
which it is necessarily bringing upon 
them. 

Among those who saw this delu- 
sion with most indignation (and 
we hope with corresponding pity 
for their infatuation) was the afore- 
said Master of Emmanuel and Vice- 
Chancellor. By University consti- 
tutional law, the University seal 
has to be affixed to an address by 
that body. It was kept by the 
scrutators, one of whom disloyally 
refused to furnish the sacred sym- 
bol on this occasion. What was 
his motive? Legal scruples or flat 
rebellion? The Esquire Bedell 
knows not—hints at the former— 
but proceeds to state with brief 
emphasis the Vice-Chancellor’s 
consequent coup d'état. 

The Vice-Chancellor, with the aid of 


the blacksmith, obtained the University 
seal by a summary process / 


Such is the text. Now for the 
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comment; it is at least as weighty 
as the occasion requires. 


To those who are now living in times 
when no person, however high his rank, 
can violate a law without the certainty 
of exposure, if not of punishment, it 
must appear strange that no one at- 
tempted to obtain a legal decision on 
what was considered so gross a violation 
of our statutes. The answer is, that 
though there were not wanting men 
who, like John Jebb and Richard Wat- 
son, knew their duties, and dared to 
discharge them in the worst of times, 
yet we had, at that time, no Denmans 
or Tindals presiding over our courts of 
justice. 


Our scandalized Esquire Bedell 
is, we must recollect, not only a 
Liberal, but, ex officio as it were, a 
zealot for constitutional University 
law, and prone to view with pecu- 
liar horror any profane handling of 
its franchises; nay, of its very re- 
galia—the mace and the seal, which 
represent its corporate existence. 
But, blest shades of Denman and 
Tindal! was this a ‘dignus vindice 
nodus,’ that you should be called to 
solve it from your repose on the 
benches of an Elysian Queen’s 
Bench or Common Pleas? If there 
was not a Denman or a Tindal, 
could no De Grey or Mansfield be 
trusted, ‘even in the worst of times’ 
to decide, on the instance of some 
patriot John Jebb, between the 
epeing Secrutator and the 

tra-loyal Vice-Chancellor, himself 
asympathizer by act with the ex- 
cesses of prerogative ? 

However it was, the monstrous 
crime of Farmer passed unpunished ; 
and Gunning even thinks 


the Vice-Chancellor’s conduct (although 
it must have been generally acknow- 
ledged to be a very strong measure) 
must have been justified by some very 
peculiar circumstances with which we 
were unacquainted, as, in the most 
violent conflict of parties, I never heard 
Farmer arraigned on this account, 
though for some years both before and 
after it, Parr was a member of the Col- 
lege, during which time he lived on 
terms of the most intimate friendship 
with Farmer. The truth is, that Far- 
mer, although an inveterate Tory, was 
a strictly honest man, and so little de- 
sirous of preferment, that he would not 
have dreamt of injuring any one in order 
to obtain it, 
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Perhaps that had something to 
do with it; for then, as now, men 
on the whole liked an honest man, 
and Farmer was such. Let us give 
a little more of him in the double 
character of genial symposiast and 
parish priest, such as parish priests 
then often were—fallible, but not 
unkindly nor fraudulent. 


He had a deep-rooted dislike of Dis- 
senters, whom he was most anxious to 
exclude from office, because he con- 
scientiously believed them to be dis- 
affected to the existing government ; 
but to those men whom he believed to 
be sincere and disinterested in their 
opinions (however contrary to his own) 
ne always behaved with fairness and 
impartiality. To me he was ever par- 
ticularly kind, and never failed inviting 
me to the college feasts, which were 
numerous, and most strictly observed. 
He would sometimes make allusion, in 
a jocular manner, to my well known 
political opinions. Thus, in taking up 
his pipe, he would balance it on his 
finger, and when it turned over he would 
say, ‘This is a Whig pipe, Master Gun- 
ning; it has got a twist the wrong 
way.’ For many years before he was 
elected to the Mastership he had the 
curacy of Swavesey (about nine miles 
distant), where he made a point of 
attending in all weathers. He began 
the service punctually at the appointed 
time, and gave a plain practical sermon, 
strongly enforcing some moral duty. 
After service he chatted most affably 
with his congregation, and never failed 
to send some small present to such of 
his poor parishioners as had been kept 
from church through illness. After 
morning service he repaired to the pub- 
lic-house, where a mutton-chop and 
potatoes were soon set before him; these 
were quickly dispatched, and imme- 
diately after the removal of the cloth, 
Mr. Dobson (his churchwarden), and 
one or two of the principal farmers 
made their appearance, to whom he in- 
variably said, ‘I am going to read 
prayers, but shall be back by the time 
you have made the punch.’ Occa- 
sionally another farmer accompanied 
him from church, when pipes and to- 
bacco were in requisition until six 
o'clock. ‘Taffy was then led to the 
door, and he conveyed his master to his 
rooms by half-past seven ; here he found 
his slippers and nightcap, and taking 
possession of his elbow-chair, he slept 
till his bedmaker aroused him at nine 
o'clock, when resuming his wig he 
started for the Parlour, where the 
Fellows were in the habit of assembling 
on a Sunday evening. 
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Farmer was.a great ally of Pitt, 
and by his genial ease and plea- 
santry aided materially in breaking 
the ice of occasional meetings be- 
tween the great member and his 
academic constituents, mutually, 
pechaps. jealous of their respective 

ignities. The slight notices of 
Pitt in these volumes, be it said in 
passing, altogether confirm the 
growing impression that the lofty 
and aobouiling statesman was in 
private intimacy the most easy and 

leasant of companions, full of play- 
ulness and humour. Whatever 
knowledge of this fact may have 
existed in his own time, had been 
almost worn out without reaching 
the present generation; or rather 
had been overlaid and buried under 
the most ponderous mountain of 
rubbish ever heaped by a jobbing 
bishop upon anoble memory. Better 
for Pitt had his life never been 
written, or had it been written 
by Farmer— not Bishop Farmer, 
though his great friend wished to 
make him so. A reward, we be- 
lieve, has been offered for a sincere 
nolo episcopari, but apparently here 
isone. In Mr. Gunning’s time, as 
he rightly implies, ‘dignity and 
decorum’ were the chief requisites 
for the episcopal position; some 
— think that other qualities 
ave since been added to the list. 


So sensible was Pitt of the value of 
Farmer's opinion, and so disinterested 
a counsellor had he always proved him- 
self, that Pitt twice offered him a 
bishopric, ‘which he did twice refuse.’ 
In declining this honour, he showed 
that he possessed that rarest of all 
knowledge—self-knowledge. He would 
have made, I have heard him remark, 
‘a very indifferent bishop.’ He felt he 
could not discharge the duties of the 
episcopacy with that dignity and de- 
corum which the office demanded. How- 
ever, he eventually accepted a residen- 
tiaryship of St. Paul's, an appointment 
he considered far more suitable, and in 
which situation he was very popular. 
Consistently with his love of good 
fellowship, he gave excellent dinners to 
the Minor Canons, on a Sunday, at one 
o'clock. In the evening, a hot supper 
was always ready at nine, at which any 
friends from Cambridge who chanced to 
be in town were sure to meet with a 
hearty reception, and pass a convivial 
evening, which forcibly served to remind 


them of the convivialities of Emmanuel 
Parlour. 
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Many of the University good 
stock stories, much even of the 
University twaddle, will appeal to 
the kindly acceptance of every Uni- 
versity man. That time which 
comes once and not again is brought 
up before us by the inoffensive gar- 
rulity of Gunning, telling of trifles 
which happened in his time and 
might have Loosnal inours. How 
Lowther Yates, for instance, a great 
man, and Vice-Chancellor in his 
day, passing along King’s Parade 
one banished Saint’s-day morning, 
with the poker duly preceding him, 
in solemn march to St. Mary’s, 
heard from a neighbouring chamber 
(a imep@ov) a stave evidently of no 
worshipping or even reverent cha- 
racter, of which the chorussed bur- 
den gradually defined itself to the 
Vice-Chancellor’s ears into these 
words, duly recorded by the horrified 
Esquire Bedell : 

Gadzoons! gadzoons! 

Lowther Yates in pantaloons! 
How there followed immediate and 
indignant invasion of the domicile 
capacious of such things; and how 
‘Charles Valentine Grice of 
Trinity ’ appeared as the occupant 
of the lodgings, to answer to the 
wrathful authority ; how he apolo- 
getically stated, what appears to us 
doubtful, that the Vice-Chancellor’s 
name ‘slipped into the song by 
accident,’ and how, after storming a 
little, the V.-C. magnanimously for- 
gave an enormity which he perhaps 
scarce saw his way to adequately 
punishing. Such was the scene 
which actually took place on that 
well known King’s Parade on some 
Saint’s-day in 1795. Lowther Yates 
was there, Gunning was there with 
the poker on his shoulder: ‘ Charles 
Valentine Le Grice of Trinity’ was 
there, we see him coming down to 
answer the authoritative knock of 
the Bedell: somewhat alarmed and 
somewhat amused, youthful, in- 
genuous, in his blue Trinity gown. 
Where are they all now? but there 
are others like them; and we too, 
we were once in Arcadia. Oi wep 
guddGy yeven is the University race 
of Freshmen and of Dons; only 
with even shorter generations than 


. those of shortlived mankind. 


Mr. Gunning was himself a politi- 
cian, and attached through life some 
considerable importance to his own 
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political opinions, more, perhaps, as 
men will do, than was attached to 
them by others. It is probably 
difficult in these times to make 

roper allowance for the alarmist 
habit of thought and feeling which, 
under theinfluence of the excesses of 
the French Revolution, was for a 
decade or so the normal state of the 
commonplace well-meaning English 
mind. Still one cannot but regard 
with some wonder the condition of 
things in which ‘old Gunning’ 
claimed the distinction of being re- 
garded as a person rather dangerous 
than otherwise. It would certainly 
seem from these memoirs that he 
was entitled to claim some of the 
honours of political martyrdom. 
There must have been much ill 
blood in the country before such an 
incident as the following could be 
probable :— 


Being unable to get rid of my house, 
I was obliged to curtail every unneces- 
sary expense, and was under the neces- 
sity of parting with all my dogs, except 
an old favourite. When my return 
was laid before the Commissioners of 
Assessed Taxes, one of them, a clergy- 
man, who had been my father’s nearest 
neighbour and intimate friend, and who 
had known me from my infancy, ob- 
served to the inspector, ‘you will do 
well to look after Mr. Gunning’s returns, 
for he is very disaffected to Government, 
and will take every opportunity of de- 
frauding the revenue.’ 


Mr. Gunning goes at some length 
into this and other similar 
grievances ; and attributes them in 
the main to certain dicta thrown 
out against him by Milner. The 
Master of Queen’s had done it all. 
There is a good deal of apparent 
reality in the sketch which our not 
very impartial censor gives of this 
celebrated man. In him, as in 
some other persons, a regenerated 
nature, scarcely stayed from despair 
by a timid an depressed faith, did 
not, it would seem, interfere with the 
working of a bold, unscrupulous, 
and domineering character. The 
humblest of Christians he might be ; 
but he was the proudest of Masters 
of Colleges. Had Servus Ser- 
vorum been an evangelical title, 
Milner might have assumed and 
worn it with the bearing which the 
irony of historical truth, overruling 
the would-be meaning of language, 
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has especially appropriated to the 
name. 

Let us turn to a notoriety of a 
different order, Who has not heard 
of Tweddell? One who left among 
University contemporaries a starlike 
impression of brilliancy not alto- 
gether transitory. He was a kind 
of academic hero, upon whom con- 
temporaries gazed, with the genial 
admiration of youth, as he walked 
along his course of easily won 
honours, the cynosure of under- 
graduate eyes. Jt Tweddellius om- 
nibus videndus—as the eulogistic 
poet quoted by Mr. Gunning hath 
it in his epicedium on the premature 
death of his admired friend. Aca- 
demic successes and reputation ap- 
— to have given to Tweddell a 
ame which they would be far from 
giving in these times; but it is ob- 
vious that he was much more than 
a brilliant prizeman, such as Shrews- 
bury or Harrow can turn out, if not 
by the score, at least by the annual 
or biennial unit. We have heard a 
contemporary of Tweddell’s, reviv- 
ing in his old age for the benefit of 
freshmen (like our then selves) 
—— recollections of the Senate- 
10use, relate how, in a certain year, 
the model scholar and gentleman 
had (like Mr. Thackeray’s model 
collegian, Prince Giglio, alias Mr. 
Giles, of the celebrated University 
of Bosforo) carried off all the 
Brown’s medals; and with what 
applauses the Senate-house was 
sm as the handsome and cele- 
brated young man came forward to 
recite successively his compositions : 
a climax of applauses, rising to ab- 
solute enthusiasm at the third ap- 
pearance in the rostrum of the thrice 
illustrious Fairy-Prince Tweddell. 
Alas! the same feat has been per- 
formed pretty often since, and once 
or twice, humbly be it said, by men 
whom no amount of prize-getting 
could redeem from the essential sta- 
tus of blockhead into which they 
were born. 


In 1791 Tweddell obtained the first 
bachelor’s prize, Borston gaining the 
second. In 1792, he again obtained 


the prize, Abraham Moore of King’s 
gaining the second. On the day it was 
recited the Senate-house was crowded, 
the question that he discussed exciting 
at that particular period a considerable 
The following was the ques- 


sensation. 
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tion proposed for discussion-——-An mag- 
num imperium cum equa omnium Liber- 
tate constare possit? In a long and very 
elaborate essay, abounding with histori- 
cal and constitutional knowledge, de- 
livered with great animation, Tweddell 
supported the affirmative side. 

Sixty years have since elapsed, and 
the extraordinary progress that America 
has made has fully verified his predic- 
tions. 

I well remember his exultation at the 
early part of the French Revolution ; 
and as the foul atrocities which after- 
wards disgraced this glorious event had 
not then taken place, he indulged the 
hope that after the first excess, France 
might settle down into a free and con- 
stitutional government. To conceal his 
sentiments was not his practice, and he 
avowed in all company, and on all pos- 
sible occasions, with more zeal than dis- 
cretion, his disgust and indignation at 
the conduct of Ministers, who, he said, 
were conspiring with the despots of the 
Continent to crush the rising liberty of 
France. He had a considerable dislike 
to Dr. Farmer, on account of his per- 
secution of Dissenters; and whenever 
he entered Christ’s-hall (where he fre- 
quently dined in the long vacation), he 
generally brought with him some witty 
epigrams, 

We were often much amused at his 
extraordinary faculty of representing 
different persons. I can at this distance 
of time fancy I see him rising after the 
removal of the cloth, and saying, whilst 
imitating the voice and manner of 
Mansel, ‘That waggish fellow, Vince, 
has been at work again, writing scurri- 
lous verses upon men in high places.’ 
Many of them I well remember, but, 
like those of the public orator, they will 
not now bear repetition. 

Men seem in those French Revo- 
lution times to have been divided, 
ina manner of which our modern 
experience can scarcely give us a 
notion, into those who ‘loved’ or 
liked liberty, and those who did not 
like it. Tweddell was a lover of 
liberty, or what he deemed such, 
and a born mocker at hollow or os- 
tentatious greatness. The touch of 
his taking off Erskine in the follow- 
ing scene may or may not prove that 
he could have done in earnest what 
he could do so admirably in jest: 
we have known the faculty of speech- 
making largely developed in men of 
mimetic talent, who yet could not 
make much of an oration for them- 
selves. 

The brilliant academician has left 
Cambridge, and is in London, shi- 
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vering with disgust, as so many 
other men of talent have done before 
and since, on the verge of that limbo 
of absurdities which then went 
by the name of law in England. 
Here he is, as seen by the youthful 
eyes of Gunning, a jovial comrade, 
a vivid mimic, a passionate and ready 
actor. 


I saw him in town three or four times 
during the following year. It was then 
that we dined together, and sat late, 
which was invariably the case when he 
was of the party ; indeed, such was the 
wit and vivacity of his conversation, 
that few persons had sufficient resolu- 
tion to break up any meeting at which 
he was present. On one occasion I 
rose to leave the room earlier than 
usual, pleading in excuse that it was my 
intention to rise very early next morn- 
ing, that I might hear Erskine at West- 
minster, in a case of some importance. 

‘If that be the only reason for your 
early departure,’ he replied, ‘ pray keep 
your seat ; and if you will tell me what 
cause is to come on, you shall hear 
Erskine without leaving this room.’ 

It was one of those trials for sedition 
which were then so frequent. Tweddell 
made a long harangue for the defendant ; 
and so well did he imitate the tone of 
Erskine’s voice and his impassioned 
manner of speaking, that we were 
thoroughly astonished. Now and then 
he indulged in those flights of fancy 
which no one but Erskine ever ventured 
upon, but which rendered the speech 
exactly what a parody should be, equally 
absurd and ridiculous. We all agreed 
to hear Erskine the following morning. 

Erskine was particularly great on this 
trial; but as very much that he said, 
and more particularly the serious parts, 
had been anticipated by Tweddell, the 
effect was not what it would otherwise 
have been; and what was in fact sub- 
lime, every now and then bordered on 
the ridiculous. 


Through the general halo in which 
the memory of T'weddell is enveloped 
are to be discerned traces of a really 
high order of talent ; whether genius 
or not, let those who are curious in 
such differences inquire. Perhaps 
for his reputation it is as well that 
the hero of the Senate-house did 
not live to sink into a judge or a 
bishop, or even into an ambassador. 
He was travelling at the time of his 


death, and Gunning hints that he 


was tending towards the diplomatic 
line, for which at least his command 
of languages would have fitted him. 
That, if any career, would have 
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tamed down into dull propriety the 
vivacity which, it would seem, he 
had no small turn for expending in 
social satire, right and left. i 
epigrams were the delight of his 
equales and the terror of the com- 
bination-room. According to Gun- 
ning, he, too, shared in the horror 
which in those years was inspired 
by the imputation of revolutionary, 
alias liberal, tendencies. 

Here is an anecdote both charac- 
teristic and literally true of a very 
different man of genius. Smithson 
Tennant, an enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful chemist, who shared with 
Wollaston the honour of the dis- 
covery of the composition of platina, 
and who, killed in 1815 by an acci- 
dent, lived in the memory of his 
friends while they lived, who also 
are gone now, as a man extraordinary 
alike in his powers and eccentricities, 
and even more loveable than extra- 
ordinary. 


Smithson Tennant took the degree of 
M.B. at Christ’s in 1788, and removed 
with Harwood to Emmanuel in 1790. 
He was passionately fond of chemistry, 
to which he devoted the greater part of 
his time, even in his undergraduateship, 
frequently forgetting the hour of dinner. 
When ata loss for a piece of linen to 
filter some of his preparations, he never 
scrupled taking a part of a cambric 
handkerchief for the purpose, or cutting 
a piece offashirt. During his residence 
at Emmanuel, he agreed to accompany 
a friend to France, who, knowing his 
want of punctuality, thought it better 
they should travel to town in a post- 
chaise, as Tennant would be sure to miss 
the coach. The time was fixed for start- 
ing ; the request that he would be ready 
when his friend called for him was faith- 
fully promised, but not adhered to, for 
when the post-chaise stopped to take him 
vp, he had not finished his breakfast. 

is friend complained bitterly at the 
detention, and his annoyance was much 
increased when Tennant said, ‘I have 
only to drink my cup of tea, and I shall 
then have nothing to do but to pack 
up.’ This unlooked-for information was 
scarcely to be endured ; but when wit- 
nessing the process of packing up, his 
anger was converted into a hearty laugh. 
Tennant first removed the breakfast 
things, and then spread the tablecloth 
on the floor ; upon this he emptied, with 
the utmost composure, the contents of a 
drawer which contained his linen ; then 
getting a second tablecloth of larger 
dimensions, he emptied into that the 
contents of another drawer, consisting 
of coats, waistcoats, &c.; to these he 
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added shoes, boots, and brushes ; and 
tying up the corners in the same manner 
that college laundresses carry away the 
dirty linen, he announced he was ready. 
These two bundles were crammed into 
the chaise, and the two friends started. 


A man’s foes are too often those 
of his own household, and we regret 
to say that Mr. Gunning’s most ob- 
noxious fellow citizens appear to 
have been found among his own 
colleagues, his brethren of the Order 
of the Poker. One of them, Mr. 
Beverley, is quite the béte noire of 
the book; and it is occasionally 
curious for a moment to contrast 
the otherwise utter obscurity of one 
such individual of a past generation, 
the absolute absence of trace of him 
in contemporary history, with the 
space which he fills in these two 
large octavos, the impression which 
he, an actually living presence, pro- 
duced on the also actually existent 
Gunning. The men could not bear 
each other, that is clear, and offences 
came without number; trifles to 
us lookers-on, heavy items in the 
Gunning calendar. What capacities 
of court and state rivalries, over- 
turned administrations, wars, per- 
haps, who knows what? lie in the 
personal hatred of two trifling mor- 
tals; had Gunning and Beverley only 
been Emperorsand Czars, who knows 
what might have come of it? For- 
tunately they had but the empire of 
Pokerdom to fight for; and accor- 
dingly there is nothing tragic ,to 
mar the unchristian sense of humour 
with which the reader may take in 
these notes of bygone quarrels, de- 
riving a certain raciness from their 
very dulness. These things cer- 
tainly were, as they are told; flocet 
et nauci if you like, but real flocci 
et nauci. Such was the life rela- 
tion of Beverley and Gunning. 
You may find a sermon in that stone 
too, if you look for one. Add, in 
justice to Mr. Gunning, that Mr. 

everley does appear to have 
offended occasionally, not only 
against him, but against various 
proprieties belonging to the realms 
of Pokerdom and otherwise. There 
is another colleague, only less ob- 
noxious, in the person of Smith, an 
individual who certainly comes be- 
fore us in the first instance with 
more title to our regard and grati- 
tude than any other Poker bearer, 
almost than any other Smith on 
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record. For this Smith, Esquire 
Bedell, is also Smith the decipherer 
and reducer into readable English 
of the Pepys manuscript. To few 
handlers of MSS. has it been given 
to minister half so effectu or 
certainly to the enjoyment and in- 
struction ofmankind. Mr.Gunning 
observes, in a somewhatdeteriorating 
spirit, that after all Smith did not 
discover the cipher, and took more 
credit to himself than he was en- 
titled to. Let him at least have the 
eredit of having laboriously applied 
it through several thick volumes, 
and that will be something of a set- 
off against the rest of the Gunning 
record. It appears that Smith was 
a person greatly deficient in a proper 
sense of the dignity of his office, or 
more correctly speaking of the 
dignity of those with whom his 
office brought him in contact, and of 
the respectful bearing due from the 
Poker tothe Don. ‘1 warned him,’ 
says Mr. Gunning, on some occasion 
of what he considers obtrusive fami- 
liarity, ‘that if he continued to 
offend, I could not anticipate for him 
a long tenure of office ;’ and so it 
seems it proved. 

But let us give an anecdote which 
may serve at once as a specimen of 
the harmless iniquities of Smith in 
this line, and as a scene bringing 
before many and many an old 
Trinity man, ‘in his habit as he 
lived,’ and in his voice as he spoke 
too, the ‘ Master,’ not the present, 
but the late Master. Here is a per- 
fect Talbotype of Christopher 
Wordsworth, DD. author of Ee- 
clesiastical Biography, &c., Master 
of Trin. Coll. Cam., and brother, 
with a likeness too, of one William 
Wordsworth, whilome stamp dis- 
tributor in Cumberland. 


Dr. Wordsworth was at this time 
Vice-Chancellor; and when I met Smith 
at Trinity Lodge, the Sunday following 
his election, he accosted me in these 
words: ‘Do you know what the Heads 
met for yesterday?’ I replied, that ‘I 
never knew what the Heads met for 
until their proceedings became public.’ 
The instant the Vice-Chancellor entered 
the room, he said to him, ‘I understand 
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there was a meeting of the Heads yes- 
terday ;’ and before the astonished Vice- 
Chancellor could give an answer, he 


proceeded, ‘any particular business that 


called them together? 

‘The Heads are never called together 
except on particular business,’ was the 
reply of the Vice-Chancellor, delivered 
in his most solemn tone. I took an 
opportunity, soon after we returned 
from church, of telling Smith that if he 
went on as he had commenced, he 
would not long remain in office; and I 
added, that I had held my situation 
upwards of thirty years, and that though 
I had been on intimate terms with seve- 
ral of the Vice-Chancellors, I had never 
ventured to ask such a question. 

Returning from church in the after- 
noon, and finding we could not make 
satisfactory progress on account of the 
number of Masters of Arts who crowded 
the pavement by St. Michael's, he 
shouted out at the top of his voice, 
‘ Make way for the Vice-Chancellor !’ 


Did Smith ever re-appear above 
ground? 

Perhaps, be it observed, an asser- 
tion of more astounding character 
was never made by a more digni- 
fied divine; but the Master of 


Trinity believed it as utterly as he 


affirmed it solemnly, and we can 
hear him say it—‘ The Heads never 
do meet except on important busi- 
ness. O, brother of William 
Wordsworth, what a sentiment to 
utter! What an invention to pre- 
dicate, not of the heads of Cam- 
bridge, but of any microcosm greater 
or lesser, of any body of living men 
under the sun! owever, it was 
said; Gunning heard him say it, 
and as aforesaid, so do we at this 
moment. It illustrates very plainly 
the remarks with which we set out 
on the value of memoirs and the 
nature of that value. To several 
thousand well-educated persons now 
living that little anecdote brings 
back a living presence associated, 
through a feeling of humour touched 
with a reverential regard, with the 
days of their bright youth. Let it 
remain with the reader as the last 
little daguerreotype picture to be 
borrowed from the Gunning Gallery. 


H. L. 


“Sea” 
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OW that a definite and settled 
attitude has been at length 
assumed by the military Powers of 
central Europe, and while there is 
a distinct understanding of the line 
of policy upon which all the states 
of the Continent are resolved, it 
may be well to consider in what 
degree the Austrian Empire has dis- 
charged those duties which have 
from time to time been confided to 
its government by the general sanc- 
tion of the European States, under 
the successive political reconstruc- 
tions of the Continent; and also to 
inquire in what degree it may have 
been influenced or shackled, in the 
final adoption of its international 
policy, by considerations of intestine 
disaffection, or by difficulties of inter- 
nal government. The present atti- 
tudeof the Great Powers of Europe 
is, we believe, without precedent in 
our modern history. Of those five 
States to which, by the theory of 
the existing international system, 
the maintenance of peace and the 
destinies of civilization are confided, 
while the West and the East are 
arrayed against each other, the 
states of Central Europe have fallen 
into a position of definitive neutral- 
ity, and seceded from their legiti- 
mate responsibility as the arbiters 
of justice and of right. The un- 
doubted capacity, not simply of the 
aggregate Germanic body, but of 
the Austrian empire alone, to have 
determined the issue of the existing 
conflict between Russia and the 
Western Powers, renders it an in- 
teresting inquiry to investigate the 
causes which have operated to deter 
the Court of Vienna, with an effec- 
tive force of 600,000 troops at its dis- 
posal, from the adoption of that belli- 
gerent policy which appears to be 
dictated by considerations at once of 
abstract justice, of commercial in- 
terest, and of political glory. 

The recent and ineffectual Con- 
gress of Vienna, however deeply we 
may regret both that the conces- 
sions offered by the Russian diplo- 
matists should have been so wholly 
inadequate to the prospective secu- 
rity of the East, and that the Aus- 


trian government, on the failure of 
shrank from a ful- 


negotiation, 
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filment of its unquestionable ob- 
ligations, was productive at least 
of one practical result. It gave 
a definite form to the whole 
policy of Europe. It for the first 
time pe on record the funda- 
mental conditions of pacification 
adopted by the British and French 
governments. It shed further light 
on the policy and intentions of the 
Russian Court. Above all, it served 
definitively to clear up the intentions 
of the Austrian Government; and 
to deliver Western Europe from the 
illusion of its good faith, its integrity, 
and its a It is therefore from 
this second starting point that we 
must now view the great question of 
the East. The Congress of Vienna, 
then, after twelve months of diplo- 
matic negotiation since the com- 
mencement of hostilities, gave a de- 
finite shape to the whole policy of 
the European Powers. It involved 
the retrogression of our hopes, but 
it insured the progress of our cause. 

The attitude of the two great 
German Powers forms, undoubt- 
edly, a crying scandal on_ the 
balancing system of Europe. Ifthe 
diplomatists of 1815 approximated 
to a distributive equality of power, 
in assigning the limits of the four 
great continental States, they im- 
ge to those States no correspon- 

ing and dominant interests, where- 
by they might be impelled to the 
maintenance of the rights of peace 
and justice for which the ee 
system was originally created. 
However just therefore that sys- 
tem, as it was restored forty years 
ago, may still continue to be in 
theory, the results of our Eastern 
negotiation are sufficient to evince its 
virtualnullity. Anequaldistribution 
of political power can in no degree 
secure the general independence of 
Europe, unless the reciprocal jea- 
lousies which are pre-supposed in 
such a distribution are more power- 
ful than the bonds of union by which 
a majority of the dominant states 
are knit together. That such an 
approximation to an equality of 
power exists, in fact, between Aus- 
tria and Russia, as would vindicate 
the theoretical justice of the 
balancing system, so far as those 
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two States are concerned, may be 
implied from the general expectation 
of Europe that, if the final demands 
of the British and French Govern- 
ments at the Congress of Vienna 
had been endorsed by the Austrian 
Cabinet, they would at once have 
procured the submission of the 
Court of St. Petersburg. These 
considerations clearly lead to the 
supposition of clashing interests in 
the councils of the Austrian Court, 
and to a conflict both of international 
and internal policy. What then 
we may proceed to inquire, are those 
various interests, whose fatal diver- 
gence has, at this day, cancelled the 
moral force of the Austrian monar- 
chy, and exhibited the spectacle of 
the greatest military Power of 
Europe declining from the proud 
sition of arbitrator of the rights of 
urope, to the rank of an uninfluen- 
tial spectator of events, with the 
issue of which its own independent 
existence is identified P 
But before we endeavour to solve 
this intricate problem, it is necessary, 
in order to appreciate the true 
position, so far as we can do so, of the 
Austrian Government, to distinguish 
between the policy of neutrality 
assumed by that Court on the ques- 
tion of the existing war, and the 
policy which it has in view, in refe- 
rence to subsequent and subordinate 
arrangements arising out of that war. 
On the former point, the language 
of the Austrian Government is now 
clear and unequivocal. On the 
latter it is still secret, and even sus- 
picious. It is obvious that many 
uestions may arise, both during 
the Anglo-Russian contest, if it is 
destined to be much further pro- 
longed, and also in the course of 
the negotiation by which that con- 
test shall be ultimately concluded, 
upon which the imposing military 
strength of Austria may exert a 
voice at once influential and decisive. 
The glaring failure of the Court of 
Vienna in the redemption of those 
romises which it held out to 
urope during the past year, must 
destroy all value in its future 
protestations. Among other con- 
tingent difficulties foreshadowed 


by the attitude and position of the - 


Austrian Government, the question 
of the Danubian Principalities oc- 
cupies an important place. Now, if 
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the Court of Vienna, acting at once 
in its own interest, and in that of 
the Russian Government—and 
therefore supported by that Govern- 
matinee decline to restore to 
Turkey those Christian Princi- 
palities, the possession of which 
forms the key of the Austrian com- 
merce, no power on earth would 

robably be found capable of vin- 
icating the rights of Turkey upon 
those very points on which the Kast 
and West of Europe had appealed 
to arms. It is clear that if such 
a contingency were to arise, the 
balance of continental power would 
be destroyed as well in theory as in 
fact; while the accession of the 
trans-Danubian Principalities to the 
Austrian Empire would render the 
Turkish dominion more than ever 
liable to be crushed by a rapid union 
of the Austrian and Russian arms. 
It will be more correct, therefore, 
to define the position of Austria as 
that of a State which, while it has 
avowed an attitude of neutrality 
under the immediate phase of 
European politics, has nevertheless 
reserved to itself open questions and 
material guarantees, sufficient for 
the eventual assumption of an am- 
bitious policy; and has displayed a 
military strength, however reduced 
in extent, equal to the enforcement 
of almost any territorial arrogations, 
on the lands immediately surround- 
ing the eastern frontier of its 


— 

iewing, therefore, the Austrian 
Court as a Government at once 
neutral in its immediate, and doubt- 
ful in its ultimate policy, let us 
consider the degree in which its 


international and internal interests 
may at once account for its past, 
and presage its future resolutions. 
What then are those interests ? 
The international interests of the 
Austrian Empire may be charac- 
terized as both commercial and 
territorial. Either class of interests 
seems to preponderate in favour of 
the Western cause. The dominant 
influence assumed by the Russian 
Government in the Euxine, for the 
last quarter of a century, has been 
directly opposed to the commercial 
interests of the Court of Vienna. 
The Treaty of Adrianople almost 
totally destroyed the Danubian 
commerce of Austria. Now the 
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commercial policies of the Turkish 
and Russian Governments have for 
a long period been completely op- 
posed to each other. The tariff of 
the former Government has been 
liberal; that of the latter, protective 
and restricted beyond almost any 
other State of Europe. If there- 
fore the mouths of the Danube had 
remained in the possession of the 
Turkish Government under the 
terms of the Treaty of Adrianople, 
the Hungarian commerce of the 
Austrian Empire would have re- 
ceived incalculable development. 
Under the sway of the Czar, on 
the other hand, that commerce has 
been perpetually thwarted, both by 
reason of the general fiscal regu- 
lations of the Russian Empire, and 
through the unintermitting policy 
of the Court of St. Petersburg to 
foster the trade of Odessa and the 
Sea of Azoff at the expense of the 
lands contiguous to the Danube. 

The new commercial system in- 
troduced by the Court of Vienna 
since the fall of Prince Metternich’s 
Administration, serves further to 
illustrate this question. The vast 
reduction which has taken place in 
the Austrian tariffs subsequently to 
that period, renders the Government 
of Vienna more than ever alive to 
the importance of securing that free 
communication with the Euxine of 
which it was deprived by the cession 
of the Bessarabian territory to the 
Russian Government, under the 
pee of the Treaty of 1829. 
Nothing therefore could have been 
more opposed, in a commercial point 
of view, to the interests of the 
Court of Vienna than a restoration 
of the status quo in the Principalities. 
And we cannot refrain from here 
expressing our opinion that the 
Four Points provided in a very 
inadequate degree even for the 
eventual freedom of the navigation 
of the Danube. We may therefore 
assume, as a deduction from these 
en, that the commercial am- 
ition of the Austrian Government 
would prompt them either to effect 
the expulsion of Russia from the 
Bessarabian province, or to retain 
for themselves the Principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, as a coun- 
terpoise to the commercial influence 
which Russia would preserve by a 
retention of the western sea-board 
of the Euxine. 
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We do not presume to assert that 
the policy of the Court of Vienna 
will necessarily assume either of 
these alternatives; because there are 
other considerations, to which we 
proceed to advert, which may exer- 
cise a countervailing influence on 
the ultimate resolution of that Go- 
vernment. But it is certain that 
there is no other solution of the 
commercial question at issue in the 
disposition of the Lower Danube, 
which can promote the Austrian 
cause. Either the mouths of the 
Danube must be surrendered to the 
Turkish power, or the possession of 
equal an corresponding rights, in 
those quarters, must be maintained 
by the Austrian and Russian Go- 
vernments, with a view to the 
security of such objects. The free 
navigation of the Danube, the 
Euxine, and the Bosphorus, as 
the channels communicating be- 
tween Hungary and the Medi- 
terranean Sea, have long consti- 
tuted a principal aim of the foreign 
policy of Austria. So long ago as 
the reign of the Emperor Joseph IT. 
a commercial treaty was pati oa 
between Austria and the Sublime 
Porte, which guaranteed the objects 
which the German Emperor had in 
view. A company of Hungarian 
merchants was incorporated, with 
the charge of furthering the com- 
merce of the Austrian dominions 
with the Mediterranean Sea. The 
accomplishment of this policy was 
obstructed indeed by the untoward 
declaration of war made by the in- 
sane and capricious Joseph against 
the Turkish Government. But the 
negotiation in question as fully 
evinces the importance historically 
attached by the Austrian Court to 
freedom of navigation on the Da- 
nube, as the recent diplomacy of 
Russia demonstrates that no paper- 
treaty could give security to that 
Seaton of navigation while the 
available mouths of the river should 
remain in the exclusive possession 
of the Czar. 

The independence of Central Eu- 
rope—by which term we indicate 
chiefly the Germanic States—must 
form moreover an important condi- 
tion of the success of the Austrian 
commercial scheme; because the 
commerce of Austria must be mate- 
rially affected by interchange with 
Northern Germany, whose prosper- 
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ity, again, would be destroyed b 
the Easttiene of its cotaimielll 
— upon the policy of a forei 

urt, and more especially by the 
protective bias of the Russian Go 
vernment. Any system of inter- 
national policy, therefore, which 
would tend to increase the influence 
of Russia in Central Europe must 
tend indirectly to injure the com- 
mercial prospects of Austria, by 
crippling the independent commer- 
cial action of the Germanic States. 
The commercial interests of Austria, 
in truth, in favour of the Western 
cause, appear to be clear and uni- 
form; and we must seek, it would 
seem, in some other springs of ac- 
tion, an explanation of the neutral 
policy and diplomatic tergiversation 
of its Government. 

The territorial interests of Aus- 
tria, in an international point of 
view, are fourfold. These are the 
Turkish, the Polish, the Italian, and 
the Germanic. It is simply in the 
two former that we find any predis- 
posing influences on the immediate 

licy of the Court of Vienna; and 
it is therefore to the two former 
alone that we propose to advert. 

The treaty, in virtue of which 
the Austrian Government under- 
took the occupation of the trans. 
Danubian Principalities, was un- 
questionably the masterstroke of 
its modern diplomacy. This coun- 
try, indeed, is divided in opinion 
with respect to the policy of the 
acquiescence of our own Govern- 
ment in the treaty in question. But 
the immediate advantage of such a 
step to the Court of Vienna was as 
great as the eventual influence 
which it afforded to that Govern- 
ment. Jt saved Austria from the 
possible necessity of declaring war 
against Russia. It is true that 
the act of occupation, as Lord Cla- 
rendon recently stated, invested the 
Court of St. Petersburg with a 
casus belli against that of Vienna. 
But it would be sufficiently ridicu- 
lous to suppose that the latter 
government, by placing itself in 
such a position according to the 
theory of international law, incurred 
thereby the slightest possible risk 
of hostility with a State which was 
in reality more a gainer than a loser 
by the Austrian occupation, and 
which had already regarded the 
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event of a collision with the Court 
of Vienna as the greatest disaster 
which could befal its policy. 

The Austrian Government there- 
fore having intercepted, by their 
occupation of the Principalities, the 
military communication between 
Russia and European Turkey, all 
immediate apprehension of war 
ceased, we believe, on the side of 
Austria. For while it was clear 
that Russia would not declare 
against Austria, it was certain that 
Austria would be no longer appre- 
hensive that the progress of the 
Russo-Turkish war could endanger 
her independence. While the Rus- 
sian army had remained upon the 
Danube, the very existence of 
Turkey continued more or less a 
problem dependent upon the con- 
tingencies of war. e conquest 
of Bulgaria and the other South- 
Danubian provinces by the Russian 
forces woul have completely over- 
lapped the Austrian dominions, and 
have paralyzed their government. 
So long therefore as the fate of 
the Danubian campaign remained 
undecided, Austria, we believe, 
held herself ready for the contin- 
gency of a war a: all hazards, and 
under whatever combinations, 
against the Russian Government. 
The danger that she would have 
encountered from the annihilation 
of Turkey would have prepon- 
derated over any danger that could 
have arisen in the reasonable chances 
of a campaign. Austria would 
then have fought unaided by Ger- 
many, because she would have 
fought for existence. She now de- 
clines without such assistance the 
peril of hostilities, because her 
existence is not at stake, and be- 
cause she cares not for a discharge 
of the obligations which are bound 
up with her national honour. 

Nor are these suppositions with- 
out the corroboration of public do- 
cuments. Prior to the evacuation 
of the Principalities, Austria, it will 
be remembered, had bound herself 
under two contingencies, and under 
two contingencies alone, to a decla- 
ration of war against Russia. The 
Jirst of these was the passage of the 
Balkan mountains by the Russian 
arms; and the seeond was the in- 
corporation of the Principalities 
with the Russian Empire. Now 
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either of these contingencies, if 
brought to pass, would. have de- 
stroyed the political independence 
and the commercial interests of the 
Austrian Government in the East 
of Europe. That Government 
therefore while it hoped and be- 
lieved that neither event would in 
reality come to pass, recognised 
both, nevertheless, as involving the 
absolute necessity of war. The 
Prussian Government, moreover, at 
the period of the conclusion of the 
treaty which bound the Austrian 
Court in these contingent obliga- 
tions towards the Turkish arms, 
agreed to cover the northern fron- 
tier of the Austrian dominions with 
a force of 120,000 men, against the 
invasion of their integrity by the 
forces of the Czar. But little con- 
fidence could even then have been 
reposed in the protestations of the 
Court of Berlin; and the records 
of these treaties, especially when 
viewed in relation to the recent 
policy of Austria, sufficiently attest 
the political importance attached 
by that State to its occupation of 
the Principalities. 

From the moment therefore that 
the Austrian occupation became a 
fact, the territorial interests of Aus- 
tria, on the side of Turkey, in an 
active participation in the cause of 
the Western Powers, immediately 
ceased. Here then at least we have 
one explanation, arising from the in- 
ternational interests of the Austrian 
Government, of the neutral poli 
which the Court of Vienna has ulti- 
mately assumed. 

The Polish interests of Austria, 
bearing upon the question of a war 
with Russia, are, on the other hand, 
neutralized by their conflicting force. 
Nothing, at the same time, can 
more fully illustrate the apprehen- 
sion with which Austria views the 
dominance of Russian authority in 
Poland, than the fact of her havin 
recoiled from that struggle in whi 
she would, in the first instance, have 
been assailed by what we may term 
the Polish power of Russia. The 
original partition of the Polish terri- 
tory gave a preponderance to the 

ssian Government, on which the 
short-sighted Courts of Vienna and 

rlin, in their zeal for extending 
their respective territories tothe east- 
ward, had not calculated. It hasbeen 
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the practical result, however, of that 
nefarious abrogation of Sclavonian 
— which took place at the close 
of the last century, that Russia 
alone obtained a superiority over the 
aggregate spoil of Austria and 
Prussia, both in point of population 
and of geographical extent. That 
extension of territory therefore 
which was originally calculated to 
increase the power and indepen- 
dence of the two great Germanic 
monarchies, has served simply to 
work their intimidation by a single 
neighbour. Moreover, there is not 
only a great, but an increasing dis- 
proportion between the Russian and 
the Austrian power in Poland. The 
Duchy of Warsaw is not simply a 
larger and more influential, but a 
far more flourishing territory than 
the kingdom of Gallicia. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
clear that the international interest 
of the Austrian Government in 
effecting a reduction of the Russian 
power in Poland is urgent and para- 
mount. ‘If Austria now declines to 
pursue those interests,’ her poli- 
ticians may justly have reasoned, 
when first the Congress of Vienna 
broke up, ‘her moral subjugation 
may be complete before another 
opportunity for resistance shall pre- 
sent itself.’ To what motives then 
are we to ascribe the neutralization 
of those momentous interests, 
among other causes which finally 
deterred the Austrian Government 
from encountering the contingen- 
cies of war? 

In the first: place, the Polish ques- 
tion was bound up with the internal 
as well as with the international in- 
terests of Austria. If Central 
Poland had been once emancipated 
from the Russian rule, what govern- 
ment could have been provided for 
it? Ifit were destined to be anin- 
dependent government, must not 
that government have been essen- 
tially a liberal one? If a liberal 
government had been thus set up in 
the very heart of Europe, what 
would have become of the despotic 
systems—not simply of Prussia, of 

ussia, and of the minor Germanic 
states, but even of Austria herself? 
If the dissolution of the little Re- 
public of Cracow were deemed 
necessary to the preservation of the 
autocratic systems of government 
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observed by the three surrounding 
Powers, how much more would the 
independence of a great Polish com- 
monwealth have been incompatible 
with that fabric of internal polity, 
to the maintenance of which the 
Austrian Government has _tra- 
ditionally subordinated all other in- 
terests P 

An independent overnment 
therefore of Russian Poland, as one 
contingent result of Austrian inter- 
vention in the progress of the Mus- 
covite rule in central Europe, would 
have been viewed with little less 
repugnance by the Austrian Govern- 
ment than the subjugation of Turkey 
itself. . There is however another 
alternative to be considered. Could 
a considerable portion of the Polish 
provinces have been wrested from 
the Russian rule, and have been 
made dependent upon some other 
contiguous despotism ? 

It is clear that neither Russia nor 
the minor Germanic States would 
have suffered the exclusive incorpo- 
ration into the Austrian empire, of 
the conquests which might have 
been won from Russia by the Aus- 
trian arms. Putting aside the fixed 
aversion with which Prussia has 
viewed any act of hostility against 
Russia, the Court of Berlin would 
have regarded any such incorpora- 
tion as an act of hostility to herself. 
Prussia, there can be no question, 
would have made common cause 
with Russia from the moment that 
she deemed such a contingency pro- 
bable. Could then the jealousies 
of Prussia and the Germanic States 
have been assuaged by the conjunc- 
tion of the former with the Austrian 
empire in such a partition of Russian 
spoil P 

So far as an equality of power 
and a parity of national interest 
were concerned, Prussia would un- 
doubtedly have been satisfied. But 
there were Court predilections as 
well as public interests to be studied 
by the Government of Berlin. The 
temper of the King of Prussia 
ak: in a word, have rendered an 
alliance between Berlin and Vienna, 
for the realisation of such a scheme 
of foreign policy, totally imprac- 
ticable. 
Government had calculated upon 
any change in the councils of the 
Prussian Court, the whole body of 
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And even if the Austrian’ 
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the Germanic States would have 
simultaneously declared against 
such an extension of the two great 
monarchies of the Confederation. 
Under what system therefore, it 
may be asked, could the Austrian 
Government have rendered a de- 
claration of war against Russia 
subservient to those Polish internal 
interests which vicious government 
and diplomatic complication had 
rendered so hostile to the cause of 
national independence ? 

Passing therefore from the inter- 
national part of the question, it will 
have been seen that Austria had 
three powerful springs of action ex- 
terior to the monarchy itself, and 
impelling her to different courses at 
different periods of negotiation, but 
finally resulting in her adoption of 
a neutral policy. These were, first, 
her commercial interests in respect 
of the Danube ; secondly, her terri- 
torial interests in respect of Turkey ; 
and thirdly, her political and terri- 
torial interests in respect of Poland. 
As regards the first of these, while 
the Russian Government remained 
in occupation of the Principalities, 
Austria had a strong commercial in- 
terest to a declaration of war against 
Russia. The evacuation however 
of those Principalities, and the 
simultaneous attack of the allied 
forces upon the stronghold of the 
Russian navy, involved a great re- 
duction in the force of these in- 
terests. As regards the second con- 
sideration, the very same events, 
added to the Austrian occupation 
itself, produced a corresponding re- 
laxation in the territorial interests 
of the Court of Vienna in a declara- 
tion of war on the side of Turkey. 
Finally, the policy of Prussia and 
the Germanic States, together with 
the impracticability of free govern- 
ment in the Duchy of Warsaw, 
effectually complicated the belli- 
gerent interests of Austria on the 
side of Poland. The Austrian Go- 
vernment cared nothing for con- 
siderations of public honour; and 
the explanation of its conduct is 
therefore to be found simply in a 
sense of expediency. 

Although the force of these inter- 
national interests may in themselves 
elucidate the policy finally assumed 
by the Austrian Government, let us 
consider, secondly, what has been 
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the character of those internal in- 
terests by which the Court of 
Vienna must necessarily be actuated 
in an almost equal degree upon a 
great question of Peace or War. 

The internal interests of Austria 
recognise, in great measure, the 
chief political divisions of the Em- 

ire. These are the German, the 

ungarian, and the Italian. Or it 
may be more proper to say that 
the Hungarian interests of Austria 
subdivide themselves into the Mag- 
yar and the Sclavonic, either of 
which is arrayed against the other. 
With these fourfold internal in- 
terests, in addition to the eztra- 
national considerations to which we 
have already adverted, it may be 
conceived that an Austrian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs would find him- 
self in no enviable perplexity when 
called upon to determine a course 
of foreign policy which should con- 
sult all those interests. 

The German States comprehended 
in the Austrian Empire are the 
Duchies of Upper and Lower Aus- 
tria, Styria, and Carniola, together 
with the Tyrol, the Istrian Littoral, 
Carinthia, Moravia, and that por- 
tion of Silesia which remained in 
the hands of the House of Hapsburg 
by the terms of the Treaty of 
Hubertsburg. To these are popu- 
larly added the Kingdom of Bohemia 
and the little state of Dalmatia ; 
but the former is almost entirely 
inhabited by the Sclavonic race, and 
the latter * been a dependency 
of the Hungarian crown. The 
Sclavonians of Bohemia have, how- 
ever, been gradually dissevered in 
political affinity, as well as in geo- 
graphical position, from those of the 
more eastern provinces of Europe ; 
and the Government of Dalmatia is 
more nearly assimilated to that of 
the Germanic States of the Austrian 
Empire than to the political régime 
of Hungary, even prior to the revo- 
lution in the latter kingdom. 

The Austrian dominions to the 
eastward of Germany consist, first 
of Hungary, secondly of Transyl- 
vania, and thirdly of the Military 
Frontier. The essential distinctions, 
however, between these separate 
and distinct Governments have been 
for the most part swept away by 
recent revolutionary movements. 
The Italian States of Austria con- 
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sist properly of Lombardy and the 
Venetian Provinces. These sepa- 
rate States have, however, been 
amalgamated into what is com- 
monly termed the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian Kingdom; and the military 
government adopted by the Aus- 
trian Court in its Italian depen- 
dencies of late years has tended to 
assimilate the Hungarian and Italian 
States, in a constitutional point of 
view, to a common despotism. To 
these we must add the Kingdom of 
Gallicia, as a Sclavonic State, at- 
taching more nearly to the Hun- 
garian dominions than to any other 
section of the Austrian Empire. 

But Austria viewed geographi- 
cally and Austria viewed ethno- 
logically are very different. The 
total population of the Empire, in- 
clusive of course of every depen- 
dency of the Imperial Crown, is 
now estimated at somewhat over 
forty millions. Of these, about one- 
half are Sclavonic, while the other 
half is compounded of Germans, 
Italians, and Magyars. Estimating 
the population geographically in the 
first instance, we shall state it with 
such accuracy as conflicting records 
may render possible :— 


I.—Eastern Division of the Empire. 





1. Hungary, about...... 13,000,000 
2. Transylvania ......... 2,400,000 
3. Military Frontier ... 1,200,000 
A, GID a sRiackekccente 4, 800, 000 

RS Ki ctaccncnt 21, 400,000 


II.—Southern or Italian Division. 
Ys OMNOIO oie. nesses 2,800,000 
2. Venetian Provinces. 2,200,000 


ddadiabichiin 5,000,000 





Total 


III.—Central or Germanic Division. 
1. Upper and Lower 





MI osiinscootece 2,750,000 
2. Moravia and Silesia. 2,500,000 
Bi, PR eas setectciinee 4,500,000 
4. Styria and Tyrol ... 2,200,000 
5. Carinthia and Car- 
i civenscasyuaiicns 900,000 
6. Littoral and Dal- 
OI ncnupcasucihieds 50,000 
UE” sateehceaien 13,800,000 


The Sclavonic population is sub- 
stantially equal to that of the 
eastern division of the Empire. 
But the ethnological division, as we 
have said, is different from the 
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territorial one. From the aggre- 
gate population of Hungary, as 
iven in the above Table, we should 

ve to subtract, perhaps, 4,800,000 
for the Magyar element, and reckon 
in its place the bulk of the Bohemian 
population, which is, as has been 
stated, Sclavonic in origin, and pro- 
bably about equal in number to the 
Magyars of ena. The total 
Sclavonic population would then 
amount to about 21,000,000. 

We may subjoin to this a Table 
which approximates to the principal 
religious distinctions of the Empire: 

1. Roman Catholics ... 28,000,000 

. Greeks, United 3,900,000 

3. Greeks, not United. 3,200,000 

. Lutherans 
5. Calvinists 
. Unitarians 


39,800,000 


This computation does not include 
the military ; and it is, we believe, 
as accurate as the nature of such an 
empire as the Austrian will permit 
us to draw. 

In these States the principles of 
government are now essentially uni- 
form. Those Principalities which 
were, previously to the Revolution of 
1848, the least dependent on the 
Austrian Crown, suffer now the 
most severely from its despotism. 
In the Germanic States, on the other 
hand, a shadow of liberty continues 
to subsist. 

Yet how different are the political 
sympathies existing in the Austrian 
Empire at once from this uniformity 
of government, and from the geo- 
graphical divisions of the monarchy ! 
The hatred entertained by the Lom- 
bards for the Austrian rule is at 
least equal to that of the Magyars, 
or to the detestation felt by the 
Cyim-Tartars for the Muscovite 
power. In German Austria, on the 
other hand, there is a mixed feeling 
of veneration and aversion to the 
existing fabric of government. It 
is there that the despotic features 
of Austrian rule are exhibited in 
their mildest form. It is there that 
the prosperity of the population has 
been studied by the central power 


with real assiduity and interest; and © 


there, more especially among the 
simpler classes in mountainous dis- 
tricts, that the sway of the Kaiser 
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continues to be regarded as partak- 
ing of a patriarchal character. In 
the more cultivated regions of Ger- 
man Ausiria, on the other hand, a 
strong democratic disposition pre- 
sents itself. is characteristic, 
originally nurtured by continued 
misgovernment prior to the recent 
revolutions, was fomented both by 
the sway of popular licence at that 
period, and j the cruelties perpe- 
trated by the Austrian rulers on 
their recovery of the ascendant ; 
while the recollection of those cruel- 
ties serves to perpetuate, in many 
quarters, a feeling of political ani- 
mosity to the existing Government. 
Recognising, however, the unpopu- 
larity of the Austrian rule in Ger- 
many in its widest form, there is a 
broad distinction ever to be held in 
view between the sentiments of the 
disaffected Germans on the one 
hand, and those of the Lombards 
and Hungarians on the other—that 
the wishes of the former are chiefly 
bounded by the possession of con- 
stitutional rights under the sway of 
the House of Hapsburg, while the 
latter races demand nothing short 
of unequivocal independence. The 
importance of this distinction of 
national disaffections towards the 
existing fabric of government, in 
determining the policy of the Court 
of Vienna upon a question of peace 
or war, will be gathered from the 
following remarks. 

It is not too much to say, perhaps, 
that each of the German Govern- 
ments, even prior to the revolution- 
ary movements of 1848, constituted 
an imperium inimperio. That com- 
prehensive dominion in which these 
subordinate dominions were included 
was not indeed the Germanic Con- 
federation, but the Despotism of 
Russia. Subsequently to those re- 
volutionary movements, this system 
of an imperium in imperio was in- 
tensified in force, until it was thought 
that the German Governments could 
only subsist, in their then existing 
shape, under the Russian Protec- 
torate. The three Great Powers 
of Eastern Europe appeared to be 
essentially leagued together in a 
common principle of internal policy, 
the mainienance of which altogether 
depended on their unity of action. 
When therefore the growing differ- 
ences between Russia and the West- 
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ern Powers began, in the summer 
of 1853, to suggest the contingency 
of a general war in which Austria 
should take part, the very notion of 
hostilities between Russia and the 
latter State was characterized by 
some politicians as preposterous and 
absurd. By degrees, however, the 
Government of Vienna evinced the 
possession of a certain independent 
power, which, with adequate mili- 
tary succour from either Prussia or 
the Western Powers, could afford 
to act not only irrespectively of 
Russia, but in direct hostility to the 
traditional Protector of German 
despotism. 

When therefore Austrian policy 
had arrived at this point, it natu- 
rally struck the statesmen by whom 
that policy had been guided or 
created, that there were three prin- 
ciples of action upon which the 
existing difficulties of government 
might be dispelled. Either, first, 
they might continue to rely on the 
Russian protectorate ; or, secondly, 
they might, by a declaration against 
Russia, conciliate those affections 
which the Muscovite alliance had 
withheld; or, thirdly, by means of 
an increased military force, they 
might act independently either of 
popular or extra-national support. 
Lhe first and last of these expe- 
dients were, we believe, practicable ; 
the second, for the reasons which 
we proceed to state, altogether chi- 
merical. 

In the first place, the animosity 
of the Hungarians and the Lom- 
bards towards the despotic system 
which they were eager to over- 
throw did not involve the power of 
Russia alone. The Czar was, in 
the eyes of those populations, no 
exclusive impersonation of auto- 
eracy. The Hungarians had been 
humiliated indeed by Russian con- 
quest; but they had suffered equal 
bondage from the House of Haps- 
burg. The Italians themselves had 
been strangers to the armies of the 
Czar since the campaigns of Suwar- 
row. Tyranny therefore was far 
more nearly associated, in their 
eyes, with the Austrian than the 

ussian rule. Why then should 


they make common cause against 
that Power of whose thraldom they 
were but indirectly sensible, with 


that Power of whose thraldom they 
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were directly sensible? Would the 
adoption by Austria of the Turkish 
cause commit the Court of Vienna 
to new principles of internal policy 
corresponding in liberality to her 
projected international alliance? 
And if it would not, what material 
alleviation of their existing con- 
dition could the Hungarians and 
the Lombards hope to achieve by a 
support of the Central Power in its 
declaration against Russia ? 

The defeat and humiliation of 
the Russian military power being 
the aim of any such declaration by 
the Austrian Government, the ques- 
tion presenied itself, in what man- 
ner would such an event, if consum- 
mated, affect tke internal interests 
of the Court of Vienna? Now it 
was thought that if the Austrian 
Government failed to conciliate the 
affections of its population by such 
a measure, its intestine difficulties 
would be greater than before ; in- 
asmuch as neither the Hungarians 
nor the Lombards would be any 
longer apprehensive of the contin- 
gent succour of foreign military 
power, in the event of the Austrian 
arms being unable to preserve the 
supremacy of the Central Govern- 
ment. What then would follow? 
Either the Lombards and the Hun- 
garians would probably rise; or the 
fear of their insurrection would 
compel the Court of Vienna to 
make such concessions to their pre- 
judices, in respect of internal free- 
dom, as would materially weaken 
that political cohesion in the empire 
which is conceived to be the first 
condition of its international great- 
ness. 

This, we say, would have been 
the more favourable of two reason- 
able apprehensions. The other con- 
tingency, less probable perhaps, but 
proportionately more formidable, 
would have been the insurrection of 
the Italian and Magyar population 
contemporaneously with the first 
check which the Austrian arms 
might have sustained in the vicis- 
situdes of war. Such an insurrec- 
tion would have compelled the with- 
drawal of a certain portion of the 
troops from the theatre of hostilities. 
And such a withdrawal of troops, 
in a critical conjuncture, might 
have determined the fate of the 
campaign in favour of - Russian 
M 
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standard. We do not say that 
there is any evidence to show that 
the Austrian Government enter- 
tained any such apprehension ; but 
the contingency in question was 
one very likely to be not only con- 
ceived, but seriously entertained 
by so cautious an administration 
as that of Vienna. 

Here then applies the distinc- 
tion which we drew a moment ago, 
between the disaffection of the Ger- 
man and that of the extra-German 
subjects of the house of Hapsburg. 
All these populations may have 
been equally patriotic, but the very 
fact of their similarity in patriotism 
would have involved opposite prac- 
tical results. The Lombards would 
have favoured the independence of 
Italy, and the Magyars that of 
Hungary. But the Germanic de- 
— of the Kaiser would 
nave chiefly regarded the sovereign 
as the impersonation of German- 
Austria; and whatever had been 
their antipathy to a despotic frame 
of polity, nothing, we believe, is 
more certain than that they would 
have identified themselves with the 
Court of Vienna against the armies 
of the Czar, as the invaders of 
German rights. 

While therefore the Imperial 
Government may have not unwisely 
concluded that the alliance between 
the crown and the people might 
have been rather cemented than 
weakened in German-Austria, by 
the rupture of diplomatic relations 
with the Court of St. Petersburg, it 
entertainedan opposite apprehension 
at either extremity of its empire. 

So long as the issue of a cam- 

aign appear doubtful, the internal 
interests of Austria—we speak, of 
course, of momentary, not ultimate 
interests — preponderate in favour, 
of a neutral policy. If, on the 
other hand, the Russians had not 

succeeded in so effective a displa 
of military strength on their Polish 
frontier—or if the diplomacy of the 
Court of Vienna had succeeded in 
arraying around its standard the 
legions of minor Germany, and in 
assuring itself of the neutrality of 
Prussia—the balance of military 
force would vastly have prepondera- 
ted in favour of the Austrian cause. 
If the probability of success, which 
would have been insured by this 
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accession to the Austrian strength, 
had amounted to anything like a 
moral certainty, the internal inte- 
rests of the States would not indeed 
have been neutralized, but would 
have preponderated in favour of a 
directly hostile policy. For there 
were other minor interests involved 
in the event of a subjugation of 
Russia, to which our space does not 
permit us to allude; and it may be 
assumed, with some show of reason, 
that if Austria had exhibited such a 
military strength as would have 
been delepel by the triumph of 
her arms over the Russian standard, 
the moral effect of such a victory 
upon her population would have 
been as great as the alliance she 
hitherto possessed with that stan- 
dard, for the common maintenance 
of despotic principles of government. 

We have analysed these interests 

at length, with a view of showing 
what have been the principal springs 
of action which have served to guide 
the Austrian councils. But no- 
thing can be further from our view 
than to do otherwisethan to condemn 
the policy resolved on by the Impe- 
rial Government. We hate shown 
indeed, that the international inte- 
rests of Austria preponderated in 
favour of a policy of war. And 
since, on the one hand, those inte- 
rests were of a more lasting cha- 
racter than the others; andinasmuch, 
on the other, as the international 
interests of Austria were calculated 
upon moral certainties, while her 
internal interests were based upon 
mere contingencies—it seems to fol- 
low that the aggregate interests of 
the empire inclined in favour of the 
Western Powers. 

But there are yet higher and 
more extended grounds upon which 
the policy of a great European Power 
should be determined, upon a ques- 
tion involving the rights and inte- 
rests of civilized Europe. The sys- 
tem of a balance of power, in virtue 
of which the destinies of Europe 
were confided to some four or five 
prominent States, was devised with 
a view of securing, through the 
active intervention of those Powers, 
the general rights and liberties of 
the whole European commonwealth. 
It follows therefore that the special 
interests of a single Power must, in 
a crisis in which such interests are 
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at stake, be subordinated to the 
general interests of that common- 
wealth. To show upon which side 
those general and paramount inte- 
rests incline, would be but to de- 
monstrate a self-evident proposition. 
If the Austrian Government had 
been totally unable, from considera- 
tions of internal weakness, to make 
head against the Russian power, no 
man would have censured the policy 
she has pursued. But every man 
expects from a State which is able 
to maintain a force of 600,000 men 
in arms, that energy of action which 
a balance of power presupposed in 
the leading Rates of a great and 
civilized commonwealth. 

The Court of Vienna, we say, has 
in the first place evinced a moral 
cowardice of no ordinary character, 
in shrinking from a participation in 
the dangers of war, with three other 
States of Europe, who had alread 
some 250,000 troops in the field, 
which were causing a vast diversion 
of the Russian military power from 
the frontiers of Poland to the shores 
of the Black Sea. In the second 
ee the Austrian Government has 

een guilty of an unpardonable 
breach of faith, in withholding from 
the Allied Powers those succours 
which it repeatedly promised them 
in the event of a contingency, 
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which has now most unquestionably 
come to pass. If Austria had been 
the first to declare war on the faith 
of a promise of co-operation, under 
certain similar contingencies, on the 
part of Great Britain and France, 
—and if that promise had not been 
performed—in what words of vitu- 
peration would she not have charac- 
terized the perfidious backslidings 
of the Western Powers? What 
pleas of danger to their arms—what 
excuses of their disappointed expec- 
tations in the accumulation of extra- 
neous aid— what insufficiency of 
military success on the part of the 
Austrian adiek ell she have 
admitted in extenuation of their 
faithless disregard of the obligations 
imposed by the treaties they had 
themselves concluded? Let the 
Austrian Government bear in mind 
that justice in conduct and honour 
in the discharge of obligations are 
among the most elastic springs of 
political strength to which a State 
can be indebted for its preservation, 
and that when it Senate those prin- 
ciples, it loses the moral support 
of other Powers when its own turn 
of danger shall arrive, and by en- 
deavouring to ally itself with both 
parties in a contest, it forfeits the 
confidence of either. 
J. W. W. 
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By J. C. Jearrreson, Author of Crewe Rise. 


Cuartrer XXVIII. — Imtay 1n Serte SrReer. 


N accordance with his promise, 
Major Imlay on leaving Ardour 
and Marion directed his steps to 
Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn, to the 
chambers of his old college friend. 
When he arrived there he found 
Ardour, who had hastened back from 
Kingsland, ready to receive him. 
With some men such a meeting 
would have been attended with 
embarrassment on both sides, but 
Ardour and Imlay were alike at 
their ease. The former was a plain, 
truthful man, who was in the habit of 
speaking just as he felt. The latter 
was a gentleman perfectly indifferent 
to any observation ame might 
choose to make to him or of him. 
‘Perhaps, as we must __inter- 
change a few words, you will take 





a seat, Major Imlay,’ Ardour said, 
distantly. 

‘Pray do not disturb yourself 
with doing the civilities of a host in 
your own rooms, to which I have 
come at your invitation.’ 

Ardour pulled an easy chair for- 
ward, and with a smile and move- 
ment of his hand implied a wish 
that Imlay would take it. 

‘I have had a short conversation 
with Miss Ebrington, who is a 
much-valued and admired friend of 
mine, and is moreover engaged to 
be married in a short time to my 
most intimate friend, a Mr. Andray, 
who is a physician, now in Greece 
with Lord Stoveley, as travelling 
physician. As Miss Ebrington has 
neither father nor brother, you will 
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allow that, under the circumstances, 
I am not intruding myself into a 
position I am not entitled to occupy.’ 

* Most clearly you, as well as any 
other man, have not only a right, 
but are bound to perform any com- 
mission with which a lady situated 
as Miss Ebrington is, honours you. 
= — r 

‘Of course, I am acting as that 
lady’s servant, and I will obey her 
commands to the letter, as I would 
have done had they been very 
different from what they are. She 
begs me to inform you that, if now 
in your calmer moments you are 
desirous of making honourable 
amends for the gross insult you have 
offered to her feelings, you can do 
so in one way, and in one way only 
—by discontinuing your icons 
attentions to her and her mother, 
and leaving her to the undisturbed 
a of her humble duties. 

am empowered to deliver this 


message to you.’ And aftera pause 


he added, ‘as a gentleman, Major 
Imlay, you cannot for a moment 
hesitate to promise to discontinue 
your — of this lady.’ 


Imlay twirled his moustache. 

‘I can assure you, Ardour—allow 
me to address you with the fami- 
Tr of old times—I am perfectly 
at a loss to explain either my own 
conduct to Miss Ebrington, or that 
of Miss Ebrington to me, this even- 
ing. I approached her with every 
possible mark of deference, and my 
words, though: passionate, as those 
of a lover ought to be, were such as 
the purest-minded woman might 
listen to.’ 

‘ Soshe told me,’ Ardour replied ; 
‘but if you will allow me, I will 
describe a scene that took place in 
the house of a Mrs. Beattie, of 
Delver-square, this morning.’ 

‘Ah! Imlay said, with a shrug. 

Ardour related the occurrences 
of the morning in Delver-square, as 
Marion had told them to him. 

‘Ardour!’ Imlay exclaimed, with 
yeaa earnestness and sincerity, 
‘I am sorry that this amiable 
and lovely woman should have 
been the victim of such unkind- 
ness and insult from my idle- 
ness and folly. I wish any way 
was open to me of expressing my 
contrition to Miss Ebrington, and 
asking herpardon. The facts of the 
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case, as far as I am concerned, are, I 
doubt not, all clear to you, but I 
will just state them. I see a ve 
lovely girl in the streets, am ee 
with her, and find, upon inquiry, 
she is an employée in the musical 
Benen 9 ; the consequence is, that 

pay her those complimentary at- 
tentions which are generally sup- 
posed to be grateful to ladies in her 
position of society.’ 

It is amusing to observe how a 
certain class of human creatures 
stand aside from the rest of their 
fellows, and discuss them as they 
would horses or pictures. ‘Popular 
feeling and popular taste’ they re- 
gard as existing totally apart from 
themselves. So Imlay supposed 
his attentions would be acceptable 
to a young lady in Miss Ebrington’s 
position of society. 

‘You see [ have been guilty of a 
mistake! There, I confess it ; surely 
that is a sufficient humiliation! 
And, my dear Ardour, as far as your 
feelings are individually concerned, 
I do assure you, that rather than 
wittingly aggrieve any lady—and 
more especially any lady you or any 
friend of yours may be interested 
in—I woul cut out my tongue! 
And now, once more (do not think 
me a pugnacious fire-eater for re- 
minding you of it), any further satis- 
faction you wish from me I shall be 
most happy to render you.’ 

‘No, Mt thank you,’ Ardour re- 
plied; ‘I have no wish to fight. If 
any good worth naming could follow 
from it, I should not object to being 
shot by you, but I should not like 
to kill you. I am a peaceful phi- 
losopher — to shed blood would 
violate my creed.’ 

‘You're much the same droll 
fellow, Ardour, that you were at 
Oxford, twenty years ago. I never 
could understand you then, though 
I had a warm liking for you: 
= were a capital oar during your 
ast year. [have read your poem, of 
course ; ’tisa delightful thing. Your 
tracts too I have looked at, but, to 
speak honestly, I can’t get on with 
them -I don’t see, and I can’t see, 
what you want. But you have 


_ already gained plenty of applause 


for them.’ 

“You are not married ?’ 
asked, sharply. 

‘No! Why do you ask?” 


Ardour 
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‘I was afraid you might be, and 
am glad to hear you are not. I 
trust your sentiments about women 
will lane before you unite yourself 
to one.’ 

‘ Pshaw, my dear fellow, you mis- 
understand me. Do you think me 
capable of a dishonourable act to any 
lady? Youhave, I know—as you 
had when a lad—very romantic and 
chivalric notions with regard to the 
sex, and it may be gratifying to you 
to know you have my sympathy. 
Some men have very loose notions 
with regard to love and matrimony, 
but I have always made exertions 
against them to the best of my 
power, and I have on one or two 
occasions had some influence on 
giddy lads. The man who'll marry 
a woman that he does not love, is in 
my Opinion a rogue and a fool—a 
great fool! and ought to be avoided 
by gentlemen.’ 

A pause. 

‘ And this is no such severe thing 
to say,’ Imlay continued; ‘for if 
there’s a suflicient object, Ardour, 
gad! a man can love any woman.’ 

The summer and autumn of this 
year passed away without anything 
remarkable taking place in the 
fortunes of our friends. 

Marion could not arrange with 
her pupils so as to have a holiday 
in the country. But that mattered 
not to her. Asshe walked over the 
hot stones of the London streets, 
she did not lament the sultriness 
of the atmosphere, nor turn faint at 
the dust and noise. Her heartwas be- 
neath the blue skies of Greece. She 
was not in the confusion of modern 
Babylon, but with her lover on some 
rocky steep overlooking the sea, 
from the vast plain of which light 
breezes came, cool and musical. 

The butterflies, and sun, and 
flowers, and the soft lawn, dry- 
baked by the fierce rays, and the 
sparkling, tmkling fountains at the 
end of the south terrace, passed 
their drowsy, murmuring, sleepy, 
musical days at Hinchbrook. The 
trees in the scorched park looked to 
the lake for refreshment, the lake 
turned its glassy eye up to Heaven, 
and Helen, leaning on her dear old 
father’s arm, looked, during those 
serene summer and autumn days, at 
the floating moths, and sun, and 
flowers, and tinkling, sparkling 
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fountains, and scorched park, and 
silent trees, and the silvery surface 
of the lake. But she neither 
thought nor cared for them. Her 
pet fawn differed nothing from the 
deer in the park. Her whole life 
was with her hero, who, in these 
hot times, did little but lie about 
his barrack-rooms, in a holland 
jacket, reading novels, or drawing 
caricatures on their fly-leaves. 

Ardour’s visit in the North was a 
very short one. The greater part 
of the dead season he spent in 
London, working with diligence at 
his desk, as he had been doing for 
more than twelve months. 

It was during this period that the 
fashionable world was thrown into 
the excitement of woe at the sudden 
death of the Earl of Barbican. 

We are interested in the dis- 
appearance from this scene of this 
nobleman, because Lord Stoveley, 
Leonard’s patron, was the eldest 
son of the Earl, and was conse- 
quently now called to fill -his father’s 
place in the Upper House, and to 
take upon himself the family 
honours. 

Immediately his father’s demise 
was conveyed to the young Earl 
he started for England, leaving 
Leonard in Greece to complete some 
purchases and other business he 
was desirous of effecting, and to 
return to England at the commence- 
ment of the following year. 

The news of Lord Stoveley’s ac- 
cession to the peerage had its 
effect on Ardour. In consequence 
of that intelligence he had an inter- 
view with one of London’s great 
publishers. 

‘So, you see, the history will be 
finished sooner than we thought. 
To complete it as soon as I now 
wish, I shall only have to write 
with greater diligence; my mate- 
rials are all prepared at my fingers’ 
ends.’ 

‘Don’t hurry yourself, my dear 
sir,’ said the hibits ‘you say 
you will have occasion for the 
money sooner than you calculated ; 
why not let me give you a cheque 
for it now ?” 

‘No, I thank you,’ Ardour re- 
plied with a laugh, ‘ I dare not trust 
myself. My indolence would get 
the better of me, and I should never 
finish the task had I your cheque in 
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my hands. No, I thank you, I will 
do my work before taking my 
wages.” 


ee 


Cuartrrr XXIX. 


A USEFUL CHAPTER, ACTING THE 
PART OF A STAGE FOOTMAN. 


‘No, patrie ; just listen to reason 
and be obedient. I mean to have 
my own way, and so of course I 
shall get it!’ Helen said to her 
father, one morning at breakfast. 

The young lady’s manner was 
decided, and though she gave her 
father a pet’s kiss on his lips, and a 
merry tap on his white head, these 
but clearly said ‘your darling is not 
to have her plans crossed.’ 

Armitage commenced his good- 
natured reply with an epithet, the 
only temptation to uttering which 
was the delight of putting 

‘together 

Thoughts all so unlike each other!’ 

‘But the frost has broken up. 
It seems a thousand pities, as the 
men are coming, and there is not 
time to give them notice to be here 
earlier for a different kind of enter- 
tainment, nor to arrange for a run. 
If we could get a burst over Eple 
Reach now the dikes are all brimful, 
it would be princely sport. It 
would be a contest between the 
yeomanry and ‘regulars,’ and some 
of both would have to take a wet 
jacket and laugh at it, or I am mis- 
taken; andit wouldn’t interfere with 
the dancing in the evening.’ 

‘Oh! it would not spoil the 
evening!’ Helen cried with 
astonishment. ‘Mamma, dearest, 
do you hear what he says ?’ 

* No, I did not hear. I was cal- 
culating for the supper. I don’t 
think I have ordered enough cream 
for ice; Mrs. Rugget must make 
some more. My dear girl, you 
should not interrupt me.’ 

As Helen cannot get support, she 
begins again to fight her father 
single-handed. 

‘Really, papa, the cold weather 
seems to have gone away and taken 
your wits with it. Come, don’t 
drink any more of that cold tea, 
but let me get you some hot.’ 

Armitage allows her to do so. 

‘There, never mind if it does 
scald your tongue; naughty tongue 
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deserves it for talking such non- 
sense. And now try once more to 
be a sensible old gentleman.’ 

Armitage enjoyed nothing more 
than being scolded by Helen. 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense as to 
say that if you take all the men out 
hunting, and knock them up with a 
long run, they will be able to dance 
tillthe morning. Bless me! they’d 
hardly be able to keep their eyes 
open at the dinner-table, and di- 
rectly mamma and I took our de- 
parture to dress for our ball friends, 
they would one and all drop sud- 
denly to sleep, and keep so till next 
day. Only think of it; thirty gen- 
tlemen, most of them officers in 
uniform, nid—nid—nodding! while 
in the drawing-room are thirty or 
forty (or fifty, if you count the 
dowagers) ladies standing, all trim 
and tidy, like the poor things in 
Sir Patrick Spence; and, as far as 
that night is concerned, ‘ lang, lang 
may those ladies stand with their 
gold kems in their hair, waiting for 
their ain dear lairds’ to dance with 
them.’ 

‘Well, well, as you like, of course 
you must have your own way.’ 

‘Of course 1 must. The ball is 
mine ; and if you cheat me out of 
it, you'll be nothing better than a 
malefactor, and I’ll have you taken 
up for it, and you shall have your 
head cut off asa traitor. I might 
just as well ruin you and plunder 
you out of a hunting-party you had 
set your heart upon. Now, ought 
not I to be made a justice of the 
peace ?’ 

Helen’s argument touched Armi- 
tage in a sensitive point, and struck 
home. What had he been thinking 
about? He had been planning his 
own pleasure at the cost of his little 
one’s disappointment, was the 
thought that flashed across his 
mind. 

‘You're a slow coach at talking 
and wheedling people round, Helen. 
You ought to bave reminded me 
that it will do just as well to have 
the run the day, or next day but 
one, after our ball. If you had 
done this at first, and not left m 
dull old brains to find it out wit 
their own toil, I should have agreed 
with you at once ; so be easy about 
that matter.’ 

‘I want it to go off well, because 
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Marion will be here. I should not 
like her to be dull.’ 

‘She will be thinking of him 
that’s far away, wontshe? Whether 
the dancing, and music, and flirta- 
tions are brisk or not, it will be all 
the same to her, she will in either 
case be in dreamland.’ 

‘Oh, no, she'll be very dull and 
weary, unless the noise and bril- 
liance about her are witty and 
bright enough to make her forget 
the absent. I want her to be fully 
occupied,’ 

‘You talk, child,’ said Armitage, 
‘as if you had been in love your- 
self. Blushing, too, are you? Does 
it mean innocence or guilt? What 
makes you talk so wisely ?” 

‘I can’t help sympathizing with 
Marion, and wont that show me 
what she feels ?’ 

Helen had not only blushed, but 
the blush had been preceded by a 
start of surprise. For the instant 
she had imagined her 
detected. 

‘Well! perhaps you are right,’ 
he said, gravely; ‘’tis a pity Mr. 
Andray—what’s his christian name?’ 

‘ Leonard.’ 

‘Let us call him by it, for we 
must take him into the family at 
once. “Tis a pity Leonard cannot 
arrive here for the ball, it would be 
a triumph for him to see his girl 
a queen amongst the beauties we 
can muster. But though we can’t 
have him till the middle of the 
month, I am glad she is coming 
earlier. Leét’s see, I forget what 
day you said, is she to arrive the 
day before the night ?’ 

‘Yes,’ and Helen started again. 

‘I almost wonder though, gentle 
one, that she did not arrange to 
wait in London for Leonard’s ship, 
and travel down with him.’ 

‘The ship is to come to Liverpool, 
not London, and Mr. Andray will 
hasten, immediately he lands, here 
to meet Marion. You see the lovers 
will get almost two days this way, 
for we are much nearer Liverpool 
than London.’ 

‘Oh! that’s it! ‘Weel may the 
keel row that my boy’s in.’ And 
may it be a happy wedding for 
Marion, she deserves a good hus- 
band. They say he is a good fellow, 
may he prove so. Girls often don’t 
think what it is they are doing, 
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when they let a man lead them to 
church. They fancy men are as 
pure as themselves, and some men 
are very selfish, worthless fellows, 
though they do not look it.’ 

‘Why do you tell me this, patrie?’ 
Helen asked, quickly. 

‘ An old tongue likes talking.’ 





CHapTtER XXX. 
A BALL AT HINCHBROOK. 


As was natural, Helen looked 
forward to the ball with much 
anxiety. Beyond the fact that she 
was about to entertain in her own 
house all her own friends, and 
the many strangers those friends 
would bring with them, the pros- 

ect before her had other points of 

"2 interest. 

hey were not of the housewifery 
sort. Domestic cares Helen always 
left to her mother’s sole enjoyment. 

The cares of which we speak 
were her own peculiar interests, in 
the which she had no partner. She 
had not seen Imlay for some days. 
He had left her for a journey to 
London, on real business this time, 
with a promise to be back at the 
ball on the tenth day after his 
departure. In the meantime the 
lovers had arranged to be very pru- 
dent,and not correspond. The morn- 
ing after Imlay’s farewell came 
Marion’s letter, fixing the day of 
her arrival at Hinchbrook at least 
a week earlier than Helen had 
thought she could get free from 
her pupils. 

With her father Helen discussed 
Marion’s alteration of the time of 
her visit in a matter of fact manner, 
but in her own room she indulged 
in perplexity, and even grief, arising 
from her cousin’s letter, throwing 
herself on a sofa, and having a pas- 
sionate fit of crying. 

‘I don’t know Son I shall bear 
her with me before the time. 
She'll see through me, I sha’n’t 
be able to tell her what is 
untrue. And then Edward wont 
arrive until late, and will come upon 
her without any preparation from 
me, and will think I have told her. 
Perhaps he’ll think I have deceived 
him about her, and he will be angry, 
and I want him to like her, for 
she will always be dearest aunt 
Minnie to me. If I knew how to 
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send a letter to him I would, but I 
don’t know his address.’ 

It was no great thing to vex her 
heart about. But Helen had so 
much to wear her brain, she was 
glad to find relief from her thoughts 
in fretfulness at anything. 

In due time Minnie arrived, in 
the brightest of her beauty. She 
and Helen had such embraces, and 
lovings, and laughings and kissings, 
the first few hours they were to- 

ether. Marion at first thought 

elen had not altered at all, she 
was just the same as ever. But 
she soon detected a change in her 
darling, and told her so. 

‘Oh yes, you are altered. I used 
to think your pretty little head had 
no wits in it worth talking about ; 
but now that you let them run away 
wool-gathering I find my mistake.’ 

‘ What’s the matter, aunty ?’ 

* You are so grave at times that I 
ean hardly believe my eyes when 
they say there is ‘Little Sunbeam’ 
before you. You are more like a 
summer evening than a mountain- 
dawn, as we used to call you. Now, 
no secrets from me. Why were you 


so thoughtful when I roused you?’ 
‘ To-night’s gay doings.’ 
* Are you sure that is all?’ 
* Quite.’ 
‘Then why that sigh ?” 


‘Did I sigh?’ 

‘Is any one to be of the party 
that makes you draw such painful 
breathings ?’ 

Helen blushed crimson, and the 
tears started in her eyes. ‘ Don’t 
talk to me, Minnie, in such a foolish 
way. As if I should keep any secret 
from you!’ she cried, pettishly. 

‘Do you mean to treat me no 
better than I did you? I certainly 
behaved shabbily to you for a long 
time in not saying one careless word 
about Leonard.’ 

She did not continue her inquiries, 
as they were so evidently disagree- 
able. But she resolved to keep her 
eye on Helen’s proceedings that 
evening. The irritation the latter had 
displayed so strengthened Marion's 
suspicions, that the question no 
longer was—Is my child the pos- 
sessor of her own heart? but, Who 
has captured it ? 

Before nine o'clock in the even- 
ing, Hinchbrook was full of guests. 
The officers from Bentley, and the 
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officers of the County Yeomanry 
Corps, of which Armitage was 
colonel, made a gay variety to the 
scene, as they did their best to 
flutter the hearts of their partners. 
Armitage, who never let vanity over- 
come his good taste, did not wear 
his uniform; ‘for he did not want 
to break any poor woman's heart ; 
and if his civilian guests saw him 
with a red coat on, they might 
think soldiers were paid too much 
respect to.’ 

Marion entered the reception- 
room very late. Dancing had com- 
menced in the drawing-rooms, from 
which bolder couples in the waltz 
were already flying round into the 
open space of the hall. 

Marion passed quietly through 
the crowd, and seated herself near 
Mrs. Lowe, who was receiving her 
company with an expression of com- 
plete unconsciousness. 

Marion was dressed richly and 
tastefully, her uncle having pre- 
sented her with her dress. 

‘I'll have a cup of coffee by aunt’s 
side, as she is still here,’ she said to 
herself; ‘and then, if uncle does not 
come to take me to the dancing, I 
will make my entry with aunt.’ 

Mrs. Lowe smiled as her lovely 
niece joined her. 

A servant soon brought Marion 
her coffee, which she sipped in 
silence, listening to the nl 

‘Look! bravo!’ said a young 
man in uniform, who was taking 
some tea, with his back to the fire, 
and in such a position that his pro- 
file was visible to Marion at the 
other end of the room. 

‘What?’ asked a brother officer, 
the muscular lieutenant. 

‘Did not you see Imlay pass the 
door? Deep old dog! I said he'd 
be down by the mail in time for this 
rout.’ 

The next instant Imlay came into 
the room. 

‘Ha! Horton, how d’you do? 
Harbridge, glad to see you again.’ 

‘You're in black; hadn't you 
time to go on to Bentley and put on 
your uniform ?” 

‘I have been tremendously hur- 
ried,’ said Imlay, glancing round. 

His eye fell on Marion, who was 
looking full at him. 

‘I shall be back in an instant, 
Horton, I have a friend in the hall,’ 
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he said, and immediately left the 
room. He went behind a column 
in the hall, which concealed him 
from the dancers, took a pencil from 
his pocket and wrote some words on 
a card. ‘She will bear it without 
screaming or fainting, I know her 
well enough for that,’ he said, as he 
re-entered the parlour. 

After uttering a few more nothings 
to Horton and Harbridge, he asked, 
‘ Are you for the dancing ?” 

‘ Yes, let’s push in together.’ 

‘Good!’ said Imlay, surveying 
the room once more; ‘but, gad! 
there’s a lady I must speak to.’ 

And turning away, he went 
straight to Mrs. Lowe and Marion. 

After greeting the former, he 
said, with a courteous deference to 
Marion, ‘Miss Ebrington I have 
had the pleasure of meeting before,’ 
and, seeing Mrs. Lowe was not in 
the least observing him, he added, 
‘and I trust she is not otherwise 
than pleased at this opportunity of 
renewing the acquaintance.’ 

Marion’s colour rose. She bowed 
distantly an answer, but said nothing. 

‘ May I be allowed to lead you to 
the drawing-room ?” 

Marion preferred not dancing yet. 

Imlay bowed as he received the 
refusal, and the reproof it implied. 
‘You prefer sitting here for a short 
time in contemplation. "Tis hardly 
a place for making poetry or in- 
dulging thought; but if you are so 
inclined, the book your hand rests 
on may be a more congenial com- 

panion than Iam. Have you seen it?’ 

* No,’ said Marion, forced to make 
an answer. 

‘Tis a new one of Miss Lowe’s— 
let me open it for you.’ 

He took the book up, keeping at 
the same time a nervous watch over 
Mrs. Lowe as well as Marion. 
Handsome indeed he looked, as he 
played his dangerous game. 

‘Look at this leaf; here is an 
inscription on a gentleman’s card. 
You must read it.’ 

Marion was compelled to obey. 

She gave a start and a little ery, 
which she checked by turning it 
into a laugh, and became pale. 

‘Remember, Helen!’ 

*I will,’ Marion answered, in a 
low voice. 

* What were you saying of Helen, 
Major Imlay?’ cried Mrs. Lowe. 
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‘That, as Miss Ebrington does 
not wish to dance yet, I would go 
and petition her cousin Helen—Miss 
Lowe—to give me her hand for the 
next quadrille.’ 

* I think you may take me to her, 
for no one seems to be here.’ 

‘And you will use your authority 
in my favour?’ asked Imlay, as he 
offered one arm to the aunt and the 
other to the niece. 

Surrounded by the brilliance and 
music and laughter of the ball- 
rooms, Marion recovered her com- 

osure. Mr. Lowe came to the 

adies immediately they entered the 

room in which he happened to be. 
He and Imlay warmly exchanged 
greetings. 

‘IT have brought a friend with me 
from town, he issomewhere or other 
in the crowd—I must introduce him 
to your hospitable kindness.’ 

‘The more the merrier.’ 

‘He is a clergyman—an old 
chaplain of ours.’ 

‘ He does not find sin in dancing ?” 
the host asked, with a laugh. 

Imlay shook his head and smiled. 
‘T'll go in search of him, and bring 
him to you.’ 

Marion followed him with her 
eye as he moved away amongst the 
dancers. As he was about to quit 
that apartment for the second of the 
rooms given up to dancing, Helen 
entered on the arm of a yeomanry 
officer. 

‘How comes it that Marion is 
here?’ he asked in a voice so 
low that no one but Helen could 
hear it. 

‘ She altered her plan—all is right.’ 

‘Keep out of her way, you may 
get excited, and then we are undone.’ 

Helen nodded. 

‘I'll bring you a partner, flirt 
with him till every one is talking 
about it.’ 

Helen nodded again. 

‘Ha! Imlay, I have been hunting 
for you,’ said a clergyman of gentle- 
manly but dissipated appearance. 

Imlay turned round and walked 
off with him ; ‘ Here, I must intro- 
duce you to old Lowe,’ he said. 
‘You hove seen our game.’ 

‘All right! there’s no chance of 
an escape now !’ sit 

After Imlay had made his friend 
known to their host, he went in 
search of Horton, whom he found 
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in a corner, wishing he knew how to 
make himself amusing to ladies. 

‘I want you to help me.’ 

* Aye, how ?’ 

‘Mark me, not a word about me 
to any one but one. I want a little 
secret help from you.’ 

He whispered in the lad’s ear. 

The youth started, and then burst 
out laughing, ‘ By Jove, how good ! 
how plucky ! whos a bold stroke! 
You may rely on me, of course. 
What am I to do?’ 

‘Come with me, and be intro- 
duced to Miss Lowe, and dance 
with her as often as you can; let 
all the people see you have fallen 
in love.’ 

‘But I don’t know what to talk 
about, Imlay. I'd do anything in 
my power, but I can’t talk to girls,’ 
the a fellow exclaimed; and a 
bright idea striking him, he added, 
* Can she talk about dogs ?’ 

‘ Talk to her about me; not how 
deep and cunning I am, but how 
brave and generous, and all that 
sort of thing. And tell her about 
my wounds at Bulboo; how you 
nursed me like a good faithful 


fellow (and so you did, my dear 


boy), and how grateful was. 
Mind you say I was very grateful !’ 

Imlay then led him off to com- 
mence his arduous duties. 

And now, Major Edward Imlay 
will disport himself as he may best 
be able, and wear as unconcerned 
a face as so pure-hearted a man 


should. 


Cuarpter XXXI. 
A SPECIAL LICENCE. 


By half-past two in the mornin 
the last carriage had rolled ‘davai 
the gates of Hinchbrook on its way 
homeward. By three o'clock the 
house was at rest. 

‘I wonder Helen is not here. 
She promised she would come 
directly she had kissed her mamma 
in her bedroom,’ Marion said to 
herself, in the solitude of her sleep- 
ing apartment. She was sitting on 
an ottoman, fairly fagged out, and 
was looking at the bright fire that 
crackled up the chimney. ‘ Listen, 
that’s her step in the gallery.’ 

Marion rose hastily to admit her. 

‘Helen, where are you going? 
You are passing my door.’ 
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‘I shall be back in an instant.’ 

‘What do you want? You are 
not going downstairs ?’ 

Helen returned pettishly, ‘I am 
only going for my bouquet, which I 
left downstairs, 1 don’t wish to lose 
it. Why do you watch me so?’ 

‘ Dearest girl—’ 

But Helen was gone, and Marion, 
wondering what had happened to 
ruffle her gentle temper, returned 
to the fire, there to sit and wonder 
on till Helen should make her ap- 
pearance again. 

Helen ran quickly down the 
silent stairs into the hall, in which 
the wood-fire continued to give a 
flickering light, then turning into 
the passage behind the staircase she 
ran to the south parlour. 

On entering that room her hand 
was taken by Imlay, who led her 
quickly forward to a table covered 
with a white cloth, on which stood 
two candles. A clergyman in his 
surplice, the very man Imlay had 
introduced to Armitage during the 
ball, stood behind the table, turning 
over the leaves of a prayer-book. 

Helen saw nothing but her lover's 
face, pale with excitement. 

‘Ts it all here?’ she asked. 

‘Yes !—see! there are nurse and 
your little maid. Here is Horton, 
and yonder is my man-servant, I 
thought he had better be present.’ 
To the clergyman he said in a 
whisper, ‘Begin directly, or we 
shall have her faint, and we sha’n’t 
get through it at all.’ 

In a scarcely audible, but still not 
otherwise than solemn voice, the 
priest ran rapidly over the neces- 
sary parts of the marriage service. 

The ceremony was over in ten 
minutes, and Helen Lowe had 
taken Edward Imlay to be her 
wedded husband, to live together 
with him after God’s ordinance in 
the holy estate of matrimony, to 
obey him, and serve him, love, 
honour, and keep him in sickness 
and in health, and, forsaking all 
other, keep only unto him, so long 
as they both should live. 

‘Is it all done?’ Helen asked, 
like one bewildered. 

. ‘Yes! my angel! my love! my 
life!’ cried Imlay, kissing her pas- 
sionately. In another moment he 
stopped himself in these violent de- 
monstrations. ‘ But we must still be 
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cautious, to avoid scandal. Leave us. 
Yes, I must say it; leave me now, 
Helen! Go to Marion and tell her 
all directly. 

‘Why?’ the young wife asked, 
startled by his earnestness. 

‘It will do you good to tell it all 
to your friend, my love.’ 

‘But here, I want your signa- 
tures,’ said the clergyman, with a 
laugh. ‘ We must make a complete 
business of it.’ 

Pen and ink were at hand, and 
the names of principals and wit- 
nesses were placed to the docu- 
ment. 

‘ Now, darling, good night!’ said 
Imlay, kissing his bride once more. 

Helen left the room instantly and 
noiselessly. The young wife obeyed 
the first command of her husband. 

‘Here, nurse, there’s a present 
for you; and you shall have a good 
friend in me when I am lord here,’ 
said Imlay. ‘ Have this cloth taken 
from the table; we are off. Are you 
all ready?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the servant, 
drawing close the string of a 
bag in which he had put the 
eanonicals of the priest who had 
just officiated, and who was now 
standing with a thick pilot-coat over 
his ball costume. 

‘ Light a cigar, Horton, then, and 
let’s make haste to our chaise, which 
is standing in the road. We must 
tramp over the park,’ said Imlay. 

The four men—Inmlay, the clergy- 
man, Horton, and Salare man— 
immediately passed through the 
window out of the house. 

Nurse and ‘+he little maid closed 
the shutters cautiously, and barred 
them, without causing the slightest 
disturbance; blew out the candles, 
and left the south parlour. 

When Helen reached her cousin’s 
room, she was perfectly exhausted 
by the effort she had made. Over- 
come with bodily weariness, and 
with a brain swimming and faint 
with emotion, as soon as she had 
staggered throwgh the doorway from 
the gallery, she threw herself into 
Marion’s arms, and burst into a 
flood of tears. 

‘My darling, what is the matter ?’ 

For some seconds the poor child 
could not speak. At last it came 
out: ‘Iam mar—mar—married,’ 

‘To Major Imlay ?’ 
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‘Yes. How came you to guess 
him? Oh, dear Minnie, what have 
I done? Do you love me still? 
Yes, to—to Edward — just now— 
this very instant—downstairs.’ 

‘What!’ cried Marion, ‘and I 
might have saved you!’ 

Poor Marion looked quickly at a 
card she held in her hand. It was 
Imlay’s—the one he had given her. 

‘ Whatever you say of me you 
say of Helen's husband. Beware! 
Think of her! were the words he 
had written upon it. 

‘What deception! what villany !’ 
she exclaimed, furiously. 

But in an instant she checked her 
indignation. Leaving Helen, whom 
she had laid on the bed, she ran to 
the fire and threw the card into the 
flames. ‘That falsehood she shall 
never know of,’ she said to herself. 

She might have spoken aloud; 
Helen had fainted. 


Cuarter XXXII. 
ARMITAGE WITH HIS SON-IN-LAW. 


When Marion had been put by 
Helen in possession of all the cir- 
cumstances of her marriage to 
Major Imlay, her advice was that 
a full confession should at once be 
made to Armitage. 

‘But I dare not tell my father.’ 

‘You ought not to be. such a 
coward. Why should you fear him ? 
From the day that you crowed on 
his knee a babe, to this hour, his 
life to you has been one of the 
most tender love.’ 

‘I know it, and that’s why I dare 
not say how wickedly I have be- 
haved. But I could not help myself. 
He would have forbidden Edward 
to come near me if I had acted as I 
wished, and told the truth at the 
I dare not speak to 
him myself.’ 

‘Then I must, and will,’ Marion 
said, firmly. Helen was silent; and 
Marion, construing silence into con- 
sent, took the earliest opportunity 
to enter her uncle’s private room, 
and unfold the unfortunate story. 

‘Ah, Minnie,’ cried the kind old 
man as she entered, ‘what news 
of my pet? Has breakfast in bed 
sent away the headache? Make 
haste and tell me how she is, for 
my horse is ready, and some men 
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are waiting impatiently for me and 
the dogs on Amwell-hill.’ 

‘ You can’t hunt to-day, uncle.’ 

‘Why? how?’ 

‘I want to talk to you about 
Helen.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say she is 
ill? Have you sent for the doctor? 
Send a messenger to Bentley for 
Dr. Murray.’ 

* Helen is not much out of health ; 
it is not of that that I wish to speak 
to you. She wants to tell you some- 
thing, and, apprehending some difli- 
culty, has sént me to act as her-——’ 

ieien paused. 

* Sit down, child—sit down—and 
speak plainly.’ 

Marion complied, and with much 
difficulty gave a plain account of the 
situation in which Helen was. 

As the communication was made 
to Armitage, he turned his head 
away from the speaker, and buried 
his face in his hands. When 
she ceased to speak, he did not 
reply. 

After a few minutes, Marion said 
—Uncle! dear uncle!—speak to me 
—say something.’ 

At this interruption the old man 
raised his head. The tears were 
rolling from his eyes. Marion 
started with a sensation of horror 
at the look of withered age that 
had suddenly come over his coun- 
tenance. 

‘Has she done it? Has she done 
it? My only child—has she de- 
ceived me? Oh! Minnie, girl—how 
little she knows me, to treat me so! 
Why, if she had wished for any one 
thing, and come to me for it, she 
should have had it.’ 

‘So she feels, uncle—so she said 
to me not an hour ago, and that’s 
why she could not find strength to 
come and confess to you herself.’ 

‘ Then why has she deceived me?’ 

‘ Major Imlay induced her.’ 

‘Did he not credit what she 
told him of me? What object 
had he in plotting against me like 
a villain?’ 

Marion thought that she knew 
he had had a very good reason for 
the line of conduct he had adopted, 
but she did not let her thought 
escape her in words. 

: Oh, uncle, you will not visit your 
displeasure on her?’ said Marion. 

ut her entreaty was not heard, 
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for Armitage had again buried his 
face in his hands, and regardless of 
everything but his grief, was sobbing 
like a child. 

At length he checked himself, and 
with a strange and most touching re- 
vulsion of feeling cautioned Marion 
not to let Helen know how affected 
he had been. ‘It would break her 
heart in after years if she should 
learn of this weakness of mine. She 
never intended to bring it on me— 
she has not brought it on me, it is 
I who have brought it on myself by 
not caring more unselfishly for her 
affections. I have been hoarding 
her beauty, and trying to keep it to 
myself. I never saw this before. 
I knew, and have always seen that 
I have looked after my own plea- 
sures, and have been a rough man 
with my wine and horses; and some- 
times 1 have had a tinge of shame 
in my cheek when I have thought 
how small a patrimony the wreck of 
Hinechbrook would be for my child, 
but till now it has never been shown 
me how selfish I have been to her 
in my love. Does she really love 
me, Marion?’ 

‘Let me bring her to you to 
answer for herself, uncle.’ 

Armitage looked irresolutely for 
a few seconds, and then shook his 
white locks. ‘No, no—not yet, till 
I have growncalm. Send some one 
at once to Bentley, and tell Imlay 
to come to me immediately. Stop! 
I'll write him a few lines.’ 

‘There,’ he continued, after he 
had hastily penned a note,—‘ let 
Peter give this to Imlay himself. 


And now, do you return to my child; 
tell her 1am not angry; mind you 
say not at all angry—and I will see 


her in the afternoon. In the mean- 
time, don’t say anything to your 
aunt. Ishall remain here till Imlay 
comes, and when you see me again 
I shall be a man—quite a man.’ 

Marion, well pleased at her suc- 
cess, as well as softened towards her 
uncle by the considerate love he 
showed for Helen, dispatched the 
messenger to Bentley, and then re- 
turned to Helen. Betore five o'clock 
in the afternoon Imlay was closeted 
with his father-in-law. 

’ *T have no apology to offer you, 
sir, for the underhand way in which 
I have treated you,’ he said, with an 
air of manly simplicity and frank- 
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ness ; ‘no excuse at all, except that 
my love for your daughter could not 
brook the idea of disappointment, 
and I saw no chance of success with 
your strong prejudices—I use the 
word in no offensive sense—against 
men without descent. So I took 
the arms of weakness, and told—’ 

Armitage bowed. 

Imlay reddened slightly —‘lies— 
for the first and last time in my life. 
I can assure you, sir, as a man of 
honour, that nothing but what I have 
just stated could have driven me to 
the subterfuge of which I have been 
guilty, and the clandestine scene of 
last night with the special licence. 
As to what is now beyond recal, I 
am a gentleman, a soldier of re- 
putation—’ 

‘I never questioned your cha- 
racter as one,’ Armitage interposed. 

‘’Gad!’ thought Imlay, ‘I could 
mollify the old gentleman in an in- 
stant by promising to take his 
name and arms, ihe the Lowes 
still in the land of the living; but I 
dare not make such an offer with- 
out old Calico’s leave.’ 

At this moment a servant came 
into the room with a letter. ‘ Beg 
your pardon, sir,’ the man said in 
an apologetic manner to Armitage, 
who appeared annoyed at his intru- 
sion, ‘but Major Imlay’s servant 
has just come with this letter for 
his master; it reached Bentley haif- 
an-hour after Major Imlay left, by 
a messenger sent post from London.’ 

Imlay took the letter. It had on 
it a black seal, with the initials of 
his uncle’s solicitor. He tore it 
open in an instant, and possessed 
himself of its contents. 

‘Sir!’ he addressed Armitage 
with excitement, ‘this conveys to 
me the intelligence of the sudden 
death of my unele, who has left me 
all his property, which is much 
greater than I had fancied. I am 
now the possessor of full two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Such a for- 
tune will restore the position of a 
noble family that lacks nothing 
which is respectavle but money. 
If you wish it, arrangements can 
be made for me to assume your 
name and arms—a step that in the 
husband of your only child will 
seem to the world both natural and 
graceful.’ 


‘I have not been thinking of 
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myself in this matter,’ replied the 
old man with perfect sincerity, 
‘ but only of Helen’s happiness.’ 

Armitage of course saw that it 
would be useless to attempt to keep 
the clandestine marriage a secret, 
and that it would in the long run 
be much better to meet curiosity 
with confidence than to rebuff it by 
any vain effort at concealment. ‘ Let 
people have their gossip out, and 
then they wont be ill-natured,’ the 
old man shrewdly said. 

At the same time, for the sake of 
example to his dependents and 
public decorum, he had the cere- 
mony of his daughter’s marriage 
re-performed, with due attention to 
the scruples of the village. 

This second wedding was cele- 
brated within a few days of the for- 
mer one, in a private manner. Lord 
Maldon and the ladies of his family 
were the only guests, with the ex- 
ception of Horton, who attended 
as Imlay’s friend, and the vicar 
of the parish who performed the 
service. 

‘God grant =~ the happiness 
that your poor old father would se- 
cure you if he knew how!’ Armi. 
tage said to his child, as he car- 
ried her in his arms to the carriage 
to start on her wedding trip to 
Paris. 

She was crying bitterly, but 
smiles played amongst her tears. 

‘Imlay, your hand!’ 

The carriage dashed away. As 
it shot through the gate of the park, 
Helen waved her handkevohiot 

Armitage did not leave the tower- 
porch till the distant ringing and 
grating of the wheels on the frosty 
road had grown fainter and fainter, 
and died away. 

‘Come in, uncle!’ said Marion, 
shivering ; ‘ ’tis bitterly cold.’ 

The old man looked at her, and 
put his hand gently on her neck. 
‘The winter, child, is not out there 
in the keen wind and the bare trees, 
but here—here,’ he said, bitterly, 
pointing to his breast. 

Ah! those wedding days! what 
days of parting and tearing asunder 
they are to some of us! 

The Maldon party and the vicar 
took their departure immediately 
after the bride and bridegroom. 
Once again the house was quiet. 

Marion retired to her bedroom, 
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and was occupying herself with 
taking off and laying aside her 
bridesmaid’s dress, when Helen’s 
old nurse ran into the room, with 
terror in her face. ‘Oh! Miss 
Ebrington, make haste down into 
my master’s dressing-room, he’s in 
a fit, and Missis don’t know what 
to do.’ 

Quick as lightning Marion flew 
to her uncle’s dressing-room, where 
she found him extended on the 
floor, his head supported by Mrs. 
Lowe’s hand, in a fit of apoplexy. 
The butler and the man who was in 
the habit of acting as valet to Armi- 
tage were in the room, as well as 
some female servants. 

‘Untie his cravat instantly, 
aunt!’ exclaimed Marion, who saw 
at a glance the nature of the attack. 
‘You hasten for the doctor,’ she 
said to the butler. ‘ Has any one a 
lancet? he'll be dead if he is not 
bled directly.’ 

Armitage’s man replied, ‘ There’s 
one in master’s dressing-case.’ 

‘Give it me, and a piece of string 
or tape. Does any one here know 
how to open a vein—to bleed ?’ 

‘Lor, miss!’ cried the servants 
with horror, and the women began 
to cry. 


‘Then I must—here ! yes, there’s 
no rust on the lancet—quick! the 


string—now here, a basin—the 
blood is coming. Thank God!’ 

As she spoke, a full stream 
poured forth. A maid-servant stag- 
gered up with a basin, but had not 
strength of nerve to hold it. Marion 
took it roughly from her hand, and 
held it herself. Mrs. Lowe fainted 
away. ‘One of you take your mis- 
tress,’ cried Marion, ‘I can support 
the head with my other arm.’ 

In a few seconds Armitage gave 
signs of returning consciousness. 

: heaven! you have saved 
his life,’ said a voice at the door. 

Marion glanced upwards in the 
direction of the sound. A gentle- 
man was in the room, hastily turn- 
ing up his cuffs. 

‘Who are you?’ 

‘A medical man.’ 

‘A medical man!’ Marion cried, 
hysterically. 


‘I will take your place now,’ - 


the man of healing said, kindly ; 
‘run away, you can bear it no 
longer.’ 
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Cuartrr XXXITI. 
THE END OF THE LOWES. 


Armitage’s recovery, or rather 
arty recovery, was very slow; 

ut by the close of February he had 
so far regained strength that he was 
able to take short rides. But the 
invalid was not permitted to indulge 
in this exercise without the atten- 
dance of a servant, who could be 
relied on for steadiness, riding 
within reach of his _bridle-rein. 
‘For!’ said the doctor to his 
patient, ‘any accident at this crisis, 
an unlucky fall from your horse, 
would be very hazardous.’ 

‘Hey! hazardous? how?’ 
asked Armitage, catching up the 
word, 

‘ The effects of a violent concus- 
sion might be disastrous—might 
induce another fit.’ 

‘ And another fit would kill me?’ 
the sick man inquired quickly, and 
with a pale face—not that his coun- 
tenance was marked by fear. 

The doctor shook hishead gravely, 
as doctors do when they are truth- 
ful men, but do not like to tell the 
whole truth. 

This idea did not leave Armi- 
tage’s mind. He turned it over, 
and reflected much upon it. He 
did not impart the doctor’s com- 
munication to his wife, but one 
evening he told it to his nurse 
Marion. During his illness he had 
become very fond of his niece, and 
had induced her not to return to Lon- 
don to her pupils. Marion wavered; 
but Leonard, who had arrived at 
Hinchbrook, and was present to 
give his counsel, threw his influence 
on the side of the aged and help- 
less uncle. ‘ You can’t do better 
than remain here, Minnie — the 
pupils must be given up in a few 
months’ time, at the latest. Dis- 
miss them now,’ said Leonard. 

Leonard, after sojourning a few 
weeks at Hinchbrook, betook him- 
self to London to settle some busi- 
ness with the Earl of Barbican, 
and to arrange matters of import- 
ance. 

‘Pooh! Minnie!’ said Armitage, 
after telling her the doctor’s appre- 
hensions, ‘it does not disturb me in 
the least, if I could but make up 
my mind it would be best for Helen. 
I think only of the child.’ 
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Marion was silent, but, in reply, 
stroked the old man’s locks as he 
lay on the sofa. 

‘She'll find me sadly altered,’ he 
went on, with the tears shining in 
his eyes. ‘She wont know me.’ 

‘ You'll regain your healthy looks, 
uncle,’ Marion answered, cheering 
him ; ‘ here is good reason for pay- 
ing attention to what the medical 
men say, and trying to get better.’ 

‘ Ay, if I thought I could so far 
recover myself that our child would 
not be shocked at the sight of me, I 
should wish to get strength. But 
this can’t be, she will be killed 
when she turns her eyes on my 
face; she'll fancy that my illness 
was caused by excitement conse- 
mee on her wedding, and then 
she'll never have another happy 
hour through life. Oh! I must die 
before she comes back !’ 

He grew impetuous as he went 
on talking in this way. 

‘Why not let me prepare her for 
what awaits her?’ Marion asked. 
‘I wish you would give up writing 
those letters to her, saying you are 
well; indeed, it would be better if 
you would let some one break the 
sad intelligence to her.’ 

Armitage had persisted in send- 
ing to Helen, who was enjoying her- 
self in all the pleasures of Paris, as- 
surances of his health; and even at 
the time of his greatest weakness, 
when he was incapable of any other 
exertion, he managed to pen letters 
to her, the handwriting of which 
was marked only by a trifling un- 
steadiness. 

‘No, no, my kind nurse!’ Armi- 
tage would reply, whenever Marion 
urged him to discontinue this de- 
ception ; ‘let me have my own wa 
for awhile. She'll be coming hak 
at the end of April, or by the be- 
ginning of May. If I do not mend 
ina month or six weeks, why then, 
perhaps, I'll give you leave. But 
for a short time longer we had better 
go on making believe. And mind, 

make light—that is, as light as you 
can—of my illness to the servants. 
I don’t think your aunt imagines 
there is much the matter with me.’ 

In this Armitage was quite right. 
Mrs. Lowe, after the first shock at 
her husband's seizure had passed 
off, relapsed into her usual imper- 
turbable indifference. She was a 
VOL. LII. NO, CCCVIII. 
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most extraordinary person, and I 
believe that if the idea of her hus- 
band’s death ever crossed her brain, 
it did so in the form of a calculation 
of the cost of a funeral. 

The months wore on in this way. 
The first of May came. But Armi- 
tage, instead of becoming more 
vigorous with the advance of the 
year, found himself on the contrary 
gradually growing weaker. Helen 
would be back in a few days. The 
poor old man trembled as he thought 
of her agony at the wreck she would 
see in him. According to his wont 
he mounted his favourite and quiet 
hunter for a ride in the park, soon 
after he rose that bright May day. 
The exercise apparently roused him, 
and did him good. He talked with 
animation, and laughed with glee. 

‘I'm hearty, oad like myself this 
sunny day,’ he said. ‘I'll throw 
away caution, and have a leap over 
the hurdles into the deer park.’ 

‘Pray don’t, sir!’ said the groom. 

‘Oh! nonsense,’ returned Armi- 
tage, patting his horse’s neck. 
‘Clonmel is steady—she’ll do it with 
no more trouble to me than it would 
be to sit a rocking-horse.’ 

So saying, Armitage put his heel 
to Clonmel’s side, and cantered wu 
tothe hurdles. The groom followed, 
imploring that he would desist from 
his intention. 

His prayers were of no avail, but 
a thought that flashed across Armi- 
tage’s brain had the desired effect. 

‘No, no!’ he said to himself, 

ulling his horse up sharply, just as 

. seemed about to take the leap, 
and trotting round towards the 
alarmed servant, ‘ they’d tell Helen 
I fell off in a fit—that wont do. Ay, 
ay, Ladybird must be my friend.’ 

‘Thank heaven, sir, you've 
changed your mind,’ the groom 
said. ‘ Think of me, sir; if anything 
were to happen to you when along 
with me, I should not dare to show 
my face again in the country.’ 

Armitage reined in his horse, 
looked at his servant, then at the 
hurdles, and then at the blue sky. 

‘True, Richard, I must think of 
you,” the old sportsman said kindly. 
* But I should like one last leap— 
just a last one.’ 

Large tears were in his eyes as he 
spoke. 

The horsemen returned home; 
N 
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Armitage called for Marion to bring 
him his lunch, and sit by him while 
he had his mid-day nap. She re- 
marked that he did not sleep with 
his customary tranquillity, but this 
she interpreted as a good sign, 
and as the consequence of his being 
better. When he woke up they 
had some conversation—of course 
much of it was about Helen. ‘We 
must be careful that she knows 
nothing about that fit—the ve 
name of fit frightens a child. If 
ever it should unluckily reach her 
ears, you must explain it away. 
When I am dead, the cause of my 
death,—old age, gout, or whatever 
else there may be to lay it to— 
must be told her, and nothing else. 
I am so afraid lest she should fancy 
my disorder had arisen from dis- 
ew and sorrow.’ 

farion quieted him with promises 
that she would carry out his wishes. 

Shortly after this he rose from 
the sofa, and said he would go out 
and visit the stable. ‘I have not 
been there for some days, and no 
place goes on well for long without 
a master’s eye.’ Marion accom- 
panied him across the hall. ‘ Will 
you require your stick for so short 
a distance?’ she asked, seeing he 
took up a thick walking-stick. 

‘Yes, my dear child, I must have 
a staff to lean on. Minnie, give me 
akiss. Oh,God! how you remind 
me now of my poor brother!’ 

When her uncle left the house, 
Marion went to the dining room, 
and there sat for many minutes, 
musing uneasily. Sad she was of 
course in such a house, with such a 
companion, and with such duties to 
perform as devolved on her, but 
now a restlessness and an appre- 
hension of fresh disaster took pos- 
session of her. 

She caught herself wondering 
why her uncle did not come back. 
‘Come back! why he has not been 

one five minutes.’ She reproved 

erself for her nervousness. This 
took place several times, till at 
length a considerable period had 
passed; when a man in stable clothes 
ran into the room. 

‘Your master? where is he?’ 

“Oh! lord, miss,’ the man cried, 
*I was going just this minute to do 
my work in the stables, when I 
saw poor master lying, lying—’ 
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‘Dead ?” 

‘ The other servants came directly, 
but he must have been dead long 
before I came; he had a stick in his 
hand, and whether he touched Lady- 
bird, who always does kick out when 
she is touched, or whether—but 
there, he was dead.’ 

At the close of the third of May 
—it had been a brighter day even 
than May-day—Imlay’s travelling 
chariot dashed up to the tower of 
Hinchbrook, and his young wife 
was lifted from it. What a still, 
sad house it was she entered, and 
what a silent solemn chamber she 
had to visit. The seventh of May 
came, and a funeral train moved 
slowly from the mansion, to the 
church at the extremity of the lake. 

‘Ashes to ashes, dust to dust!’ 
and the coffin of ‘the last of the 
Lowes’ was placed in the ancient 
vault of the family, and Armitage 
rested with his fathers. 

The evening of the funeral, Imlay, 
who had acted as chief mourner, 
and who was by no means unim- 
pressed, in his way, by the calamity, 
took a solitary evening stroll in the 
park. The cigar he was smoking, 
and the quietness of the hour had 
a calming effect on his mind. 

‘Well! well! doubtless ‘tis best 
as it is. The poor old man, if he 
had remained much longer in the 
world might have found himself in 
the way of others. And being 
kicked to death by a vicious horse 
is, I should fancy, not the most 

ainful way of giving up the ghost. 

Poor old boy! I hope this wont 
affect Helen deeply, for she has 
already no overplus of spirits and 
mental elasticity. For me, there'll 
be plenty for me to do. I must sell 
out, and I must see what can be 
made of this place. I'll buy land 
down here, right and left. 1 wonder 
how political parties are balanced 
here. 1 may as well look after 
making the best of my bargain—bar- 
gain, indeed ! I dont see any reason 
to repent what I havedone, and, ‘gad, 
content is a great thing.’ 


Cuaprter XXXIV. 
GROSVENOR-STREBT. 


The Earl of Barbican had con- 
ceived a warm friendship for his 
travelling companion and physician, 
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and the young peer was of all men 
the best calculated to be his patron. 
Clever, highly educated, generous, 
and simple hearted, he was also pos- 
sessed of a large fortune, of which he 
knew the right use. Leonard, again, 
was well qualified for a recipient of 
such favours as a man of delicate 
honour and independence ma 
receive. He had been from his 
boyhood remarkable for his perseve- 
rance, and his determination to suc- 
ceed in life, added to which he was 
ossessed of considerable talent. 

e was also unusually handsome, 
and liberally endowed with a quality 
which is of itself all-powerful to 
remove obstacles—a confidence of 
attaining success, sooner or later. 

The great charm of his exterior 
was, that although it was accurate 
in detail, and was carefully finished, 
even to the minutiz of costume, an 
air of carelessness pervaded it. 
‘Look at me,’ he seemed to say ; 
‘don’t you think it is a pity I don’t 
scent, and oil, and perfume, and be- 
ring myself, as your May-fair beau 
does? Well! maybe you are right, 
but I can’t take pains with myself.’ 

He was an agreeable companion, 
quick at detecting superficial points 
of character, having a continual flow 
of animal spirits, and possessed of 
ingratiating manners. He satisfied 
himself as to the wide extent of the 
weaknesses of others by observation 
on his own deficiencies, and then 
boldly attributing to all men the 
same characteristics which he had 
discovered in himself, he acted 
towards them as the creatures of 
such weaknesses with promptness 
and daring. 

At the same time, his perfect 
knowledge of his own merits and 
failings, and the deliberation with 
which he reflected on them, made 
him very cautious. Life—the world 
of men, women, and bankers—he 
regarded as a battle-field. Himself 
he held to be a knight starting with 
great odds against him in the fight, 
but fated to win. Society was a 
hodge-podge of follies and vices ; he 
was not inclined to be cynical, he 
would give it credit for rather more 
of the former than the latter. It 
was a gambling saloon, it contained 
men furiously and foolishly betting 
against all the laws of chance, some 
because they were incapable of un- 
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derstanding, and some because they 
were too indolent to extract the 
lesson from their observations, 
Millionaires and pennyless blacklegs 
were making their game—some rose, 
some fell! It was not for him to 
speculate and philosophise on human 
affairs. Doubtless they were ordered 
by a wiser hand than his. ‘ What- 
ever is, is right.’ It was his business 
to take things as he found them—to 
get on. 

He was far removed from what 
we are wont to call a selfish man. 
Nor was he a bad fellow—but an 
Englishman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As long as he got all he 
wished for, he did not think much 
about himself, and was in a charitable 
humour with the rest of the world. 
He had a heart, his friends assured 
you it was a large one, and they 
never ceased praising it. Without 
doubt he was honestly in love with 
the woman he was about to marry ; 

erhaps a little self-satisfaction at 

eing capable of falling so unde- 
niably in love mingled with his con- 
sciousness of his passion—but that 
matters not; virtue surely may 
look at itself and admire its beauties 
and fair proportions. He. had a 
laugh that proclaimed the honest 
man, ‘ take me as you find me: if I 
am guilty of an indiscretion to-day, 
I wont deny it to-morrow; I’m no 
better than the rest of the world, 
and do not wish to be more suintly.” 
Tf he had been a rich man he would 
have been lavish in his expenditure. 
Poor as he was, he never troubled 
himself about the items of an hotel 
bill, or the odds and ends of his ex- 

enditure as long as he had a guinea 
in his pocket. Marion regarded his 
carelessness in money matters with a 
not unwomanly gratification, ‘Of 
course, Leonard was incapable of 
petty calculations.’ Women adore 
the great—thirst for it—and pay 
homage to the infinitely small repro- 
ductions and contemptible bur- 
lesques of it that meet our view on 
all sides in daily life. 

Leonard had his creed—a very 
sad one. He believed in nothing— 
nor would he take the trouble to 
search out what he ought to believe. 
Enough men had done that before 
him; and, as far as a plain man 
could judge, the longer they con- 
tinued their inquiries the more 
n2 
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points of difference they found. It 
was not for him to step in and de- 
cide between doctors. He would 
content himself with the grand re- 
sult of all the talk of the schools— 
not be over curious. This should 
be his maxim, and he would take 
his stand on it, and be a practical 


an. 

‘It is well for you philosophers : 
you may raise yourself into the 
domains of pure thought, and spe- 
culate on this thing, and aspire 
towards the other; but after a few 
steps, even you, with all your mira- 
culous second sight, must stop short 
to write treatises on ‘ the unknown,’ 
and essays on ‘the inconceivable.’ 
And when you do, and lift up your 
hands, with the pious exclamation 
of ‘ Ah, the Infinite!’ you find you 
have advanced no further than I 
have. You have only arrived at 
my standing-point after toil of 
brain and perplexity, while I in- 
stinctively came to it at the first. 
You may be all right; you may be 
all wrong. Heaven keep me from 
judging you. I may at some pre- 
vious time have been this, and I 
may at some future time be that. 
Very likely ; but just now I am an 
animal provided with bodily senses, 
and functions, and capacities for 
enjoyment. Jam not so over-con- 
fident of my goodness that I am 
going to find fault with my present 
constitution and blame its Maker. 
On the contrary, I prefer acting in 
obedience to my nature, and using 
with gratitude my eyes, and ears, 
and nose, and mouth, and limbs.’ 

This oration Leonard poured forth 
one day to Ardour, who smiled, and 
said, ‘You have a soul, I sup- 
pose P” 

‘ Now you are starting off again. 
For God's sake be practical, don’t 
mysticize, do for a short time leave 
off being the poet, and be the man 
of the world.’ 

Ardour took the rebuke with his 
customary forbearance. To tell the 
truth, he was to some extent glad- 
dened at beholding such a mind as 
Leonard's, and rejoiced at the pro- 
spect of pene which life had for 
80 practical a man. 

eonard was too good-natured 
to call the world a humbug, and he 
sincerely respected many human 
institutions. ut his philosophy of 


life was based on a firm conviction 
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that sham was the great weapon of 
offence, as well as the shield for a 
warrior to use in the battle of life. 

‘What is my vocation in life?’ 
he used to ask himself. ‘To hum- 
bug, to pretend, and in nothing 
more than in raising my voice 
against quackery. To any one 
strong enough to resist the deceits 
of ages and of self-delusion, medi- 
cine is a cheat. My patient calls 
me to prescribe for him in_ the 
first stage of some disorder. What 
is the matter with him it is impos- 
sible for human intelligence to 
discover; he may be marked for a 
dangerous illness ; he may recover 
in two days. Now, I cannot treat 
him with honesty, and explain my 
state of glorious uncertainty as to 
his ailments. ‘Pish! I don’t pay 
a man a guinea to come and tell me 
he knows nothing—it’s a swindle : I 
pay my money, and he shall know 
something.’ Of course, I comply 
with the condition, and earn my 
daily bread, as honestly as the 
world will let me. My patient gets 
worse, and suffers under a malady 
the symptoms of which can no longer 
be mistaken. ‘Give me some stuff 
to cure me.’ I cannot tell him, 
‘my dear sir, ’tis impossible for me 
or any other man to say what will 
do you good. I can give you drugs, 
but they are just as likely to retard 
Nature as to assist her in effecting 
your recovery. ‘What do you 
mean?’ the patient would cry, 
‘was Galen a rogue? Is the 
Pharmacopeia the work of impu- 
dent quacks and pretenders? or is 
it the composition of men of the 
highest standing in society?’ In 
spite of myself, I must delude him 
into composure.’ 

‘And so it is throughout life,’ 
Leonard would say. 

‘Yes!’ he said triumphantly to 
Ardour one morning shortly after 
the death of poor old Armitage, 
‘now I shall get onsmoothly. Lord 
Barbican gives me the use of the 
house in Grosvenor-street, and a 
salary of £300 a-year as his medical 
attendant, when he is intown. ‘Tis 
like the man’s liberality, and I'll 
-reward him by using the talents he 
gives me. Then again he has 
already introduced me to some 
of his powerful friends, amongst 
whom I can form a connexion, and 
he says he feels sure by the end of 
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the yon he can secure me a place 
on the staff of one of our first hos- 
pitals. My next year's professional 
income shall be a thousand pounds.’ 

‘Capital!’ said the sympathizing 
friend, ‘I must walk with you to- 
day, and look at the house. You 
have written to Marion ?’ 

‘Of course—and she is coming 
up from Hinchbrook to-morrow. 
In the evening I shall go to Kings- 
land.’ 

‘Now, you must get her consent, 
Leonard.’ 

‘There wont be much trouble in 
that,’ Leonard Jaughed. ‘I sup- 
pose by the end of the year I shall 
experience the glories of the mar- 
ried state.’ 

‘You're a lucky man, Leonard ! 
you'll have an angel for your wife ; 
you must let me remain her affec- 
tionate brother !’ 

* That you shall!’ Leonard replied 
with warmth, ‘and she shall not 
say the luck is all on my side. By 
my stars, 1 shall rise now—higher ! 
higher! Marion shall be presented 
before she is two years older; I'll 
keep a carriage for her; her chil- 
dren shall be received amongst the 
aristocracy of the land. I'll be 
knighted, and give her a title— 
why shouldn’t 1? I'll win money 
—gold, omnipotent gold, at the same 
time that I secure rank. I'll enter 

arliament, and make my voice 
eard too. Why should I not? 
Why should I not aspire to the 
highest honours ?’ 

‘The peerage?’ Ardour asked 
with quiet irony. 

Leonard was discomfited for a 
moment, and coloured slightly. 

‘You may laugh,’ he said, after 
a pause, ‘at the sanguine hopes 
with which you may be very sure I 
do not indulge other ears than 
yours. But have I not already 
done something to justify my self- 
confidence? Where are my fellow- 
students? The majority of them 
working night and day in a country 
district for £150, or £200 a-year, 
while I find the road open to the 
first place my profession can give. 
There is not a man in town with 
more academical honours than I; I 
have travelled; I know the world, 
and, with regard to education, ad- 
dress, appearance : 

Ardour burst out into laughter. 

‘What are you so amused at? 
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Am I so given to boasting that you 
feel it necessary to laugh at me?’ 

Ardour checked his mirth. 

‘If my words are so ridiculous,’ 
Leonard continued rather ruffled, for 
he had an excitable temper, ‘ just 
tell me what I ought to have said.’ 

‘Well, Leonard,’ Ardour said, 
seriously, and somewhat sadly, ‘I 
would have had you talk less about 
what you mean to do for Marion, 
and more of the good you hope to 
derive from her; I would rather 
have had you picturing her as the 
wife of your bosom, raising you 
above the selfishness and vanity 
of the earth, than as a person on 
whom to confer a carriage and a 
lady’s-maid, and the vanities of a 
class neither you nor she can ever 
belong to. Don’t make a mistake, 
my lad’ (Ardour often addressed 
Leonard as the boy he was when he 
first took him up), ‘don’t make your 
world out of jewellers’ and milliners’ 
shops. Marion wont care about 
rich velvets, and sixty carriages at 
her door on a reception night in 
Grosvenor-street. <A kiss from you, 
as she pours you out your cup of 
tea, will be a greater treat to her.’ 

Leonard often had these reproofs 
from his old friend, and he ana 
received them as they were ad- 
ministered — with perfect good 
feeling. He did not in the least 
admit their justice, but he respected 
the honesty which prompted them. 
‘Poor Ardour had such unaccount- 
able notions,’ the young man used 
to talk it over with himself. ‘He 
is a remarkable man (though I 
cannot understand how it is men 
of genius combine to pay him such 
honour, for he is full of cranks 
and crotchets), and he is the purest 
hearted and most benevolent man 
that breathes, but he is a com- 
plete babe as far as this world is 
concerned. Sometimes his per- 
versity is really trying to my 
temper, but his advice is well-in- 
tentioned, and he has a right to 
speak his mind freely to me. I 
shall never forget his kindness at a 
time when I most wanted a friend; 
and now, thank God, I seem likely 
to be in a position to be a comfort 
to him. Marion and I will nurse 
and cherish him, for the days may 
soon come when he will need care 
and affectionate tending. Bless the 
good old fellow !’ 
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Continuing in this strain of kindly 
maya he would reflect on his 

iend’s social position. ‘Ah! dear 
me, what a mistake he has made 
in life! With his rare powers, 
and his first brilliant success, he has 
done nothing! absolutely nothing! 
Why, he might with ease have 

laced himself in a lucrative and 

onourable position—he might 
have been Lord Chancellor by this 
time! What screw is it that is 
loose in him? Really, some men 
of vast promise and unusual abilities 
seem under the influence of an evil 
fascination that deprives them of all 
energy. Poor fellow! ’tis really 
affecting to see him, nigh fifty, and 
with no better establishment than 
two rooms, and old Mother Bem- 
bridge to look after him!’ 

So we talk of each other the world 
through. 

By the close of the autumn, 
Leonard obtained an appointment 
in one of the medical schools, and 
settled himself in Grosvenor-street, 
with a cab, a bay horse, and a tiger. 
His patron's influence brought him 
patients, and he had the gratification 


of knowing that he had already im- 
proved his opportunities. His dis- 
tinguished air and gallant aspect 


arrived at perfection under the 
genial rays of prosperity. 
‘Oh! I have another piece of news 
for you,’ he one day said to Ardour. 
“What is it? Any more good luck?’ 
“Yes, more luck ; another patient. 
Do you remember Shiraz?’ 
F Shiraz? Shiraz?’ Ardour re- 
peated. ‘Oh, to be sure Ido. The 
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old East Indian merchant whose leg 
you set at Calcutta, and who is mad 
on religion. Do you mean him?’ 

‘The same. Yesterday, as I was 
coming down Ludgate-hill I uncon- 
sciously struck a lad with my cane; 
he jumped aside, and in doing so 
knocked an old gentleman into my 
arms.’ 

‘And the old gentleman was 
Shiraz ?’ 

‘True; his face is as highly 
bronzed as it was six years since. 
He wore his turban, loose jacket, 
and baggy white nether garments, 
just as in days of old, when I used 
to sit by his bedside listening to his 
furious ramblings about Vishnu, 
Mahomet, Swedenborg, and St. 
John, and when he was never easy 
unless I had smoked his vile pipes 
till I was blind and sick.’ 

‘What an adventure! How 
comes it that the old fellow is here 
in the accursed England ?’ 

‘He told me gravely that he had 
had a special revelation at Constan- 
tinople, bidding him to return to 
the land of his birth, and there to 
await his summons to the other 
world. To come down to the pro- 
saic, the old fellow begged me to 
call on him and give him my pro- 
fessional opinion, which of course, 
as is my bounden duty, I mean to 
do. He has a house in Bishops- 
gate-street.’ 

‘Is he rich ?’ 

‘He was six years ago; he told 
me then he had Kast Indian stock to 
the value of some hundred thousand 
pounds.’ 
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THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD.* 


HAT is man? is an inquiry 
which has occupied the at- 
tention of physical and moral phi- 
losophers from the beginning, and 
will probably afford a field for in- 
vestigation to the end of time. Re- 
garding the first part of the ques- 
tion, with which alone we are now 
concerned, the result of our present 
knowledge of the physical struc- 
ture of man is et expressed in 
the terse language of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, that he is composed of 
‘the dust of the earth,’ if, by this 
expression, as we may fairly trans- 
late it, be meant the more loosely 
attached portions of our lower 
world. It is on this principle that 
man consumes the vegetables cover- 
ing the earth’s surface, which act as 
his ministers to collect those par- 
ticles which are alone fitted to supply 
the waste of his body. For similar 
reasons he uses the beasts of the 
field, which being formed chemically 
from the vegetable kingdom, afford 
a still more concentrated form of 
subsistence. And notwithstanding 
all that has been urged to the con- 
trary, there can be little hesitation 
in concluding that the most ancient 
chronicles confirm the scientific con- 
clusion that man has always been so 
supported. The earliest ideas of a 
deity invested him with the same 
appetites and requirements as hu- 
manity, and naturally induced the 
shepherd to supply him with food 
in the form of ‘ the firstlings of the 
flock and the fat thereof,’ while the 
tiller of the ground could only pre- 
sent to him what was the most 
valuable treasure in his own eyes, 
the result of his agricultural occu- 
ation, ‘the fruit of the ground.’ 
he Pythagorean or vegetable con- 
troversy, —- for these reasons, 
to borrow little support from his- 
tory, irrespective of the fact that 
animal milk is the type of all 
— food. That distinguished 
philosopher, in reference to the 
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use of animal fvod, could ex- 
claim against the abominable wick- 
edness that men should permit 
bowels to be buried in bowels, that 
one greedy body should grow fat 
with another body crammed into it, 
and that one animal should live by 
the death of another animal, and 
characterize the use of animal food 
as champing with the teeth, nothing 
but dreadful wounds, and thus re- 
viving the manners of the Cyclops. 
‘Why has the sheepdeserved deat P 
he asks with vehemence; ‘that 
harmless animal, which carries 
nectar in its full dugs, and furnishes 
us with soft clothing, and aids us 
more by its life than its death.’ 

At first sight, it is impossible 
to avoid sympathizing with the 
eloquence of’ so humane an advocate. 
But the feeling is suddenly changed, 
when we recollect that Pythagoras, 
as if to demonstrate that ultra views 
necessarily produce inconsistency, 
gave the lie to all his aspiring senti- 
mentality by sacrificing, without any 
ulterior object to serve, one hundred 
oxen, in commemoration of his dis- 
covery that the square on the hypo- 
thenuse of a right angled triangle 
is equal to the sumof the two squares 
on the base and the perpendicular. 
Such a termination to a beautiful 
mathematical discovery hasappeared 
80 inconsistent as to induce his apo- 
logists to suggest that the oxen must 
have been composed of wax. We 
must not suppose, however, that 
such opinions have fled before the 
light of later knowledge; for we 
find the same school of pseudo- 
humanity mongers still inculcating 
the idea respecting the employ- 
ment of animal food, that ‘the 
man of cultivated moral feeling 
shrinks from the task of taking the 
life of the higher grade of animals, 
and abhors the thought of inflicting 
pain and shedding blood.’ 

While we cordially agree that un- 
necessary pain should never be in- 
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flicted on even the most insignificant 
animals, we are as strongly opposed 
to the conclusion that heal food 
should be shunned. We also affirm 
that the present modeof slaughtering 
animals is cruel, and degrades the 
minds of the individuals engaged in 
it. That such subjects are worthy of 
attention from the government of the 
country, we think can scarcely admit 
of doubt, and they probably will en- 
gage the supervision, in due time, of 
our Board of Health. That the ani- 
mal food sold in our markets is fre- 
quently of a diseased character, and 
hhable to injure those who partake 
of it, is beyond question. Whether 
this is due to overfeeding, deficient 
nourishment, or to the use of im- 
proper food, are all subjects de- 
serving of careful consideration. 

It is a remarkable fact that 
the same dislike to blood which 
entered as an element into Jewish 
legislation, has been practically 
brought down to our times, and 
perpetuated hereditarily by that 
important functionary, the butcher. 
Why should our animals be first de- 
prived of sensation, and then drained 


of their most nourishing juices as 
at present practised in the a> 


ration of our animal food? No 
reason can be assigned, except that 
it has always been so, and that in 
the Mosaic code the practice was 
enjoined. Bruce, the celebrated 
Abyssinian traveller, imparted the 
first ray of light on the propriety of 
this remarkable injunction, by the 
discovery that among the tribes 
who had intercourse with the Jews 
from the earliest times, it was cus- 
tomary to incise live animals, for 
the purpose of abstracting a portion 
of their substance, and then to close 
up the wound without destroying 
the life of the animal. This 
sanguinary custom, while it be- 
speaks poverty in cattle, could not 
fail to impart blunted feelings to the 
operators, and when rendered ex- 
tensively customary must termi- 
nate in inevitable demoralization. 
That animal food is most nourishing 
when it contains as much as possi- 
ble of the circulating blood, that 
is, when it is most juicy, admits of 
no doubt to those a are ac- 
quainted with the chemistry of the 
human system. Nor is this obser- 
vation propounded as a mere 
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theory, since we have had opportu- 
nities of partaking of cael food 
obtained by a much more humane 
method than that commonly prac- 
tised, and without the abstraction 
of asingledropof blood. Thismethod 
is founded upon a simple prin- 
ciple, and is accompanied with less 
uneasiness perhaps than the opera- 
tion of drowning. The lungs may 
be compared to an elastic bag, 
which is enclosed in a box, formed 
by the bones of the chest. This 
elastic bag is capable of being filled 
by external air, and likewise of being 
emptied by the action of the muscles 
of respiration. If, however, we ad- 
mit air between this elastic bag and 
the environing box, the bag is no 
longer capable of being filled with 
atmospheric air, and the elastic 
character of the lungs is rendered 
unavailing—no more oxygen can 
reach the lungs, and death must 
speedily ensue. <A perforation made 
on ne side into the chest of the 
largest animal by means of a little 
instrument, termed in surgery a 
trocar, and used for the relief of 
dropsy in the chest, and air pressed 
in from a bag, through the aperture 
thus made, causes death in a few 
seconds, without pain, and without 
interfering with the natural distri- 
bution of the juices of the body. 
The meat thus killed retains its 
natural and nourishing fluids. And 
it is an interesting fact, that could 
not have been decided by abstract 
reasoning, that meat thus pre- 
oes retains its integrity even 
onger, according to the testimony 
of intelligent salesmen, than animal 
food deprived of its more fluid con- 
stituents, and obtained by the here- 
ditary process of destruction. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the 
delicacy of game, and particularly of 
the hunted hare, which are forbidden 
by the Mosaic code, is undoubtedly 
promoted by the presence of the 
natural blood, that is, by the equal 
distribution of the juices through 
every part. The only argument we 
have heard against the use of such 
food was, that it was a breach of the 
Divine injunction—just as if the 
Hebrew ceremonial code had not 


‘been abrogated, and the use of 


shell-fish and other animals was not 
as strictly forbidden as blood. But 
it is strange how much more power+ 
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ful are arguments addressed to our 

rejudices than to our judgment. 
This single remark was sufficient to 
overthrow some progress which had 
been made in persuading the inha- 
bitants of one of our large cities of 
the erroneous principle on which 
the hereditary system of preparing 
animal food is still persisted in. 
In truth, the people require reform 
in regard to the management of 
their own persons. To accomplish 
this important object ought to be 
the work of education. Unfortu- 
nately this, one of the mostimportant 
branches of knowledge, has hitherto 
been neglected in the training 
of our youth. Their minds have 
rather been viewed as mysteries 
wrapt up in_ abstract encase- 
ments, than as thinking principles, 
placed in the midst of tangible mat- 
ter, now influenced by the motion 
of its component parts, again irri- 
tated by its stagnation. Science 
has not been applied so as to de- 
monstrate to their minds the struc- 
ture of their bodies or the dangers 
to be avoided, and the course to 
be pursued in their physical edu- 
cation. Each man has been left to 
experiment for himself on health 
during his life, often too early closed 
by such fearful trials. 

But even among those who have 
been trained in a wider school, 
there are errors of education which 
have been insinuated by custom, 
dressed out in gaudy trappings by 
sociality, and almost hallowed by 
poetry and song, which are as hard 
to root out as if they had been sown 
in a more ennai soil. In diffe- 
rent districts we find peculiarities of 
diet, which are either highly objec- 
tionable, or at least anti-physiologi- 
cal. Different forms of alcoholic 
fluids are hereditarily considered 
necessary sequences of peculiar 
viands. And even the influence of 
these morally has been bound up 
with the earliest recollections. 
Have not many who have read 
some of the finest emanations of 
the ancient and modern Muse, been 
impressed in some degree by the 
axiom of Erasmus, of the ‘ truthful- 
ness of wine ?’ until by experience, 
that is, by a series of experiments 
often ultimately fatal, the objects 
of the research have found out 
for themselves that the proverb 
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contains but a shadow of truth, and 
that the authors who have, in the 
words of Horace, counselled to 
‘drown care in the bowl,’ are but 
blind leaders of the blind. Some- 
times too human nature has been 
painted by poesy as being elevated 
in rank by such indulgences, the 
pauper being raised to the condition 
of royalty by ‘wine and mirth.’ 
But the philosopher, although he 
can discover by another route such 
a possible transference of positions, 
sees it not in such ephemeral stimu- 
lation, but in the calmness and 
quietude of mind of ‘the beggar 
sunning himself by the side of the 
highway, who possesses that secu- 
rity which kings are fighting 
for.’ 

The purport of our argument 
may be gleaned from what we have 
urged, that, although savages and 
wild animals may have been directed 
to obtain their nourishment by the 
instincts of their nature, the ques- 
tion is changed with modern 
closely-confined, civilized humanity 
and domestic animals. The subject 
of food is one of science, and can 
no longer be entrusted to the tender 
mercies of advertising mercenaries 
or cooks, many of whom consider 
wholesomeness and agreeableness to 
the palate as synonymous terms. 
True, it may be that good cookery 
will present healthy food in an 
agreeable form, but the relish should 
never be mistaken for the substance, 
the glittering for the reality. For 
example, at the — time there 
is a great demand for animal matter 
in the production of manure, and 
the supply is somewhat short of the 
demand, a condition increased by the 
fact that much of the substance, and 
particularly the tongues, of horses 
which die in the metropolis from 
disease, or are slaughtered after 
serving their day, make their way 
into provision shops under the va- 
rious forms of sausages and genuine 
reindeer organs from Scandinavia. 
The detection of all such practices 
ought to constitute part of the 
functions of the Board of Health, 
since the prevention of disease, as 
has been demonstrated by the pro- 

ess of science, true to the adage, 
is infinitely ‘better than cure.’ 
Science, in this respect, would be- 
come a great power, if it were only 
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allowed to have fair play and de- 
velope itself. 

Diseased sausages are well known 
to be productive of a peculiar form 
of fatal malady, and even short of the 
actual occurrence of a special com- 
plaint, they must be pronounced, if 
made with meat of a dubious cha- 
racter, as objectionable, and as cal- 
culated to form a basis in the 
human system for the settlement 
and propagation of the seeds of 
atmospheric diseases. Shall we not 
look in the local air or food for the 
fact that, whereas in some places 
only fifteen in one thousand persons 
die during the year, in other 
localities thirty-five and upwards 
per thousand of the same sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon race disappear from 
the face of the earth—and shall no 
effort be made to save more than 
the half of the population thus 
sacrificed? Those who have best 
studied the subject are of opinion 
that this object can be effected, and 
it appears to us a matter of regret 
that Dr. Farr’s view was not adopted 
in Sir B. Hall’s Bill, that the 
government should endeavour to 
reduce the mortality of all England 
to fifteen per thousand, instead of 
being content with its remaining at 
twenty-four or twenty-five per 
thousand. It is clear that all deaths 
in excess of fifteen per thousand are 
unnatural, and the Board of Health 
should supply its measures to save 
life in such cases. 

The system pursued by our agri- 
cultural societies of offering pre- 
miums for monstrous specimens of 
cattle, we consider highly deserving 
of censure, since even cursory ob- 
servations exhibit an unnatural or 
diseased appearance, particularly in 
the fatty portions of such animals, 
and even at best, as Byron well said, 
fatness is but ‘ an oily dropsy.’ Can 
any one tell us the cause of measly 
pork? Who can say how much mor- 
tality is propagated by diseased meat 
until chemistry shall have been 
applied to discriminate the results 
of the extraordinary modes of 
feeding animals intended for the 
market? It is only the meat pal- 
pably and extensively diseased to 
the eye of the inspector, who is 
destitute of any of the appliances of 
science, that is intercepted in its 
passage to the stomachs of the lieges. 
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Measly pork, for example, is con- 
demned when it appears highly 
diseased; but it may be quite as 
unwholesome when the disease is 
less obvious to the eye. Pork owes 
it measled aspect to the presence of 
an infinite number of little creatures 
situated in the muscle of the animal, 
each of which is capable, if intro- 
duced into the human interior, of 
enlarging into an immense tape- 
worm. There is no doubt, from 
what is now known of the histo 
of the whole tribe of worms which 
produce such extensive disease and 
death among children and even 
adults, that these ova or eggs are 
swallowed with the food. Why 
should not the aid of science be em- 
ployed to examine into the sources of 
such fatality? It is no one’s busi- 
ness at present to investigate these 
matters. It is the farmer’s occupa- 
tion to augment the weight of his 
cattle, the butcher's to sell them, 
and the public to consume them. 
It is the part of the water sup- 
pliers to dispose of Thames water 
as profitably as possible; but who 
is there to determine whether the 
water of this river, after serving as 
a common sewer for extensive dis- 
tricts of country, and for populous 
towns, is destitute of the seeds of 
disease in the form of the ova of 
tape and other worms, the seeds of 
cholera, and of the extensive cata- 
logue of diseases which ever and 
anon strike whole districts as by a 
thunderbolt? Yet it is the function 
of practical science to investigate 
such questions, and she is _— to 
commence the inquiry at the of 
the government. 

No proof could be afforded more 
conclusive of the limited character 
of the education of our legislators, 
than the inattention hitherto di- 
rected by them to the all-import- 
ant subject of the public health in 
reference to food. During the total 
neglect of the subject by the Legis- 
lature the question has been taken 
up by the Coroner for Middlesex 
and the Commissioner of The Lan- 
cet (Mr. Wakley and Dr. Hassall). 
The Coroner devised the admirable 
scheme of causing the articles used 
for human food and medicines as 
found in the shops of London to be 
examined from week to week, 
gazetting the results in Zhe Lancet, 
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printing the names unreservedly of 
those who sold nefarious articles, and 
of those who offered genuine mate- 
rials to the public. It is impossible 
to overrate the value of this plan for 
the public benefit, or the able manner 
in which the investigation was pro- 
secuted. 

One of the most important sub- 
jects investigated by Dr. Hassall 
was that of the water supplied to 
the metropolis. Who has not read 
the description of the magnificent 
Roman aqueducts by which water 
was brought from pure mountain 
springs at a distance from the haunts 
of men? Although the Tiber 
flowed through the city of Rome, 
its waters were rejected because it 
was known more than two thousand 
years ago that water from such a 
source was unwholesome. And yet 
here we are, in the metropolis of the 
world, in the year of grace eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, not only 
swallowing the disgustingly polluted 
Thames water, but positively paying 
handsomely for the privilege. It 
does appear that our exclusively 
classical education has conferred 
little practical benefit upon us. 
Every one may now know, from 
the Reports of the Board of Health 
quoted at the beginning of this 
article, that the Thames at London, 
from which two of our water com- 
panies obtain their supply, and 









































































































































| which is distributed to Southwark, 
: Chelsea, and Westminster, con- 
: sists of river water, mixed tw ice 
» a-day with sea water, with the 
. disgusting contents of sewers, and 
f consequently of all the débris of 

the metropolitan population — of 
. pene of our food which nature 
- as rejected as pernicious and 
. unwholesome, and of products of 
“4 intestinal disease. Whether we 
. shut our eyes to the facts or not, 
i the smallest reflection must produce 
al the conviction that these abomina- 
Sas tions must be present in the water. 
- Let any one who has any scepticism 
ox on the subject, and whois acquainted 
“on with the use of the microscope, or 
il). has a friend supplied with a good 
ble instrument, make this experiment. 
a During the time that the water of 
a the Southwark Company is flowing 
be ito a cistern let him tie over the 
eek, fm Mouth of the service pipe a piece of 
cet, fe Muslin, and allow it to remain till 
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the water has ceased to flow. On 
unloosing the muslin it will be found 
to be covered with a black sedi- 
ment. And if a portion of this be 
placed under the microscope with a 
power of 200 diameters, little 
yellowish masses will be detected 
in abundance, which, with a higher 
power, will be found crossed by 
delicate ridges. These minute 
bodies are portions of excrement. 
All this has been pointed out by the 
Board of Health Reports, a the 
demonstration afforded that London 
is traversed by a mighty open sewer, 
steaming off its miasms on its on- 
ward progress, and dealing out a 
source of disease to all around. It 
does not signify that whole Blue 
Books have been filled by the evi- 
dence of witnesses, adduced by in- 
terested water companies, who did 
not see these things, as they did not 
look for them. It is undeniable 
that for years upon years the popu- 
lation on the Surrey side of the 
river has been supplied with this 
horrible jakes-house mixture, and 
even now it labours under the same 
infliction. And to make matters 
worse, men have been found who 
have blasphemously attributed dis- 
ease occurring among the people 
consuming such an unwholesome 
beverage to the hand of an all-wise 
and benevolent Creator. It is true 
the Thames companies are about to 
obtain their water supply from 
Thames Ditton. But this is only a 
slight amelioration of the objection 
—the Thames is still there, the 
sewer of the districts which it tra- 
verses bearing with it the disgusting 
rejecta of the population residing on 
its banks, and the drainage of the 
manured lands of the central and 
western parts of the country. Those 
water companies which do not de- 
rive their supplies from the Thames, 
are more or less liable to the objec- 
tion that the streams, canals, and 
wells from which their waters flow 
are exposed to the access of vast 
uantities of impurities, derived 
rom ever-passing nuisances, from 
the surrounding spongy soil satu- 
rated with filth, necessarily induced 
by the surrounding population. 
The question of the water supply of 
London is one of pressing import- 
ance to the health and interests of 
a mighty people—it is one whose 
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reform has been kept in abeyance 
by mercenary interests ; but the dis- 
cussion must erewhile be renewed, 
and pure water must be found for a 
temperate population. 

The salar of water is a ques- 
tion of great import in an economi- 
cal point of view, and likewise in 
reference to the preservation of 
health. Nothing is more striking 
or disagreeable to one visiting Lon- 
don from Manchester, or such 

laces as have had water intro- 
uced of a proper quality, than the 
curdiness engendered when soap is 
brought in contact with metro- 
politan waters. The least scientific 
adept knows that there is something 
wrong in this condition of waters. 
He sees that a considerable amount 
of soap-rubbing is required before 
the cleansing process which he has 
in view commences, and there is 
something in the water therefore 
which ought to be absent. He is 
right; the lime which causes the 
hardness and the harsh sensation in 
washing should be removed from the 
water since it is both unwhole- 
some and expensive. The value of 
the soap consumed in London ex- 
ceeds half-a-million sterling, and no 
small portion of this expenditure is 
due to the lime in the water. A 
a method for removing this 
ime (Dr. Clark’s process) is now in 
action at the Plumstead Water- 
works, and has proved eminently 
successful. The water thus treated 
is softened and rendered incapable 
of throwing up green scum, or of 
forming the green deposit in water 
bottles so familiar to the consumers 
of Thames water. The company 
which has adopted this valuable 
process is however a new one, and 
we are not aware that a single 
engineer from the old companies 
has given any attention to this im- 
— and successful experiment. 

or do we believe that one of 


the old companies, although many 
of them are now reforming their 
works, contemplate making any 
attempt at ameliorating this ex- 
pensive and unwholesome charac- 


ter of London water. ‘ Hard and 
impure waters,’ says Dr. Prout, 
the father of organic chemistry’ as 
applied to medicine, ‘ possess great 
influence on urinary diseases and 
deposits ; an old opinion of which I 
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am constantly reminded by expe- 
rience. They operate in various 
ways, and produce very different 
effects, on different diseases and 
constitutions ; but their general in- 
fluence in all forms of urinary de- 
position is, according to my obser- 
vation, very unfavourable.’ 
Turning from the consideration 
of water to that of the condition of 
many articles of human food as sold 
by the retailer, we might be very 
apt to infer that nothing can ever 
be obtained genuine under the 
sun. But while this conclusion 
would be too sweeping, and as 
erroneous as that which would 
attribute universal adulteration of 
tea to the Chinese, because Sir 
Francis Davis years ago disco- 
vered that in certam cases Prus- 
sian blue and gypsum were used 
to face teas, still the conviction 
has been forced upon the pub- 
lic, that the character alone of a 
dealer is not sufficient to warrant 
the genuine character of the food 
he retails. Indeed so frequent has 
been the change in the composition 
of an article, while the name has 
been retained, that it is not uncom- 
mon for those engaged in such traffic, 
to defend the morality of their occu- 
pation by such an affirmation as 
that the name is nothing if the 
public taste is satisfied. What is 
sold as mustard they tell us is 
scarcely ever derived from the mus- 
tard plant, but is an imitation of the 
colour and taste of ground musiard 
seed, consisting of flour and tur- 
meric, or whatever suits the dealer; 
and this substitution has been sup: 
plied, because the demand has beea 
greater for it than for the genuine 
article. And so argues the sophis- 
ticating coffee-dealer when he sells, 
under the name of this refreshing 
beverage, the scorched ground roots 
of chicory or dandelions, carrots, 
or roasted peas, beans, &e. ‘The 
same system of reasoning prevails 
with the adulterator of tea, when 
he mixes it with iron filings to mag: 
nify his profit on an article which 
is sold by weight, or when he tells 
us that a villanous compound of 
fifteen parts of hedge or black cur- 
rant leaves, and eighty-five of cate- 
chu, under the name of La Ven 
Beno, assists in augmenting the 
flavour of tea. But it is impo* 
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sible so charitably to deal with 
the conduct of the imposition of 
potato starch for arrowroot, the 
watering of milk, the mixture of 
oil of vitriol with vinegar, the 
carelessness of allowing poisonous 
copper to become mixed with 
pickles during their preparation, or 
of criminally adding them to 
heighten their green aspect. Can 
we stigmatize as otherwise than 
deserving of punishment such 
dealers as mix rubbish with their 
spices, who colour cayenne pepper 
with poisonous red lead, who manu- 
facture bottled fruits and vegetables 
mixed up with poisonous ingre- 
dients, either intentionally or 
through negligence? 

Of coffee, Dr. Hassall says— 

From an examination of this table, 
it appears that of the thirty-four cof- 
fees, thirty-one were adulterated; that 
chicory was present in thirty-one of the 
samples ; roasted corn in twelve ; beans 
and potato-flour each in one sample; 
that in sixteen cases the adulteration 
consisted of chicory only; that in the 
remaining fifteen samples the adultera- 
tion consisted of chicory, and either 
roasted corn, beans, or potatoes ; that 
in many instances the quantity of coffee 
present was very small ; while in others 
it formed not more than one-fifth, 
fourth, third, half, and so on, of the 
whole article. From calculations 
which we have made, we are satisfied 
that the gross aggregate of the adulte- 
rations detected did not amount to less 
than one-third of the entire bulk of the 
quantity purchased. Now, on referring 
to the revenue returns, we find that the 
sum derived from the duty on coffee 
for 1849, was £709,632 3s. 11d., an 
amount which we have no hesitation in 
saying might be increased by vigilance 
in the detection of the adulteration of 
this important article, and by punish- 
ment of the fraud when detected, very 
nearly to £1,000,000. 

In reference to brown sugars, we 
find it stated that of thirty-six 
samples, disgusting looking acari 
(small insects) were present in 
thirty-three ; sporules and filaments 
of fungus in at least ten cases; 
that grape sugar was detected in 
the whole thirty-six sugars, often 
in very considerable amount; that 
the whole of the sugars contained 
vegetable albumen; that woody 
fibre, pieces of sugar-cane, stones, 
wood, and starch or flour were to 
be found in most of the specimens. 
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Arrowroot, we are told, was adul- 
terated, in twenty-two out of fifty 
samples, with potato-flour, sago- 
meal, and tapioca-starch. Of forty- 
two specimens of pepper, one half 
was adulterated with wheat-flour, 
linseed-meal, pea-flour, mustard- 
seed, &c. Genuine mustard, we 
are informed, whatever be the price 
paid for it, is scarcely ever to be 
obtained ; that of forty-two samples 
submitted to examination, every one 
was adulterated; that the adultera- 
tion practised in every case was the 
same in kind, varying only in de- 
gree, and consisted in the admix- 
ture of genuine mustard with im- 
mense quantities of wheaten flour, 
highly coloured with turmeric. Of 
fifty-six samples of cocoa eight only 
were genuine, sugar being used for 
adulterating purposes in forty-three 
specimens, sometimes nearly to the 
extent of fifty per cent. Starch 
also entered into the composition of 
forty-six samples, the quantity 
varying from five to sean fifty 
per cent., and consisting either of 
wheat, potato-flour, sago-meal, &c., 
or mixtures of these in various pro- 
portions; while in other cases 
cocoa was adulterated with chicory. 
Of sixteen specimens of oatmeal, 
thirteen were adulterated with bar- 
ley-meal. This exposure is one 
pregnant with import to the poor, 
since oatmeal is far more nutri- 
tious than barley-meal; but the 
following letter exhibits the cause 
of the villany, and upon whom the 
fraud falls :-— 


‘Since your able analyses have taken 
place, it has struck me that I may be 
able to give you a little information as 
to an article of food which is adulte- 
rated to a most awful extent—viz., oat- 
meal. I will first mention oatmeal as 
sent into workhouses, prisons, and cha- 
ritable institutions, which are generally 
taken at contract prices. I enclose one 
for the parish of ———, for 1848, where 
I find the oatmeal was taken at 14s. per 
ewt. by , and by reference to my 
stock-book I find the market-price was 
178. 6d. per cwt; thus the oatmeal was 
reduced 3s. 6d., and left an excellent pro- 
fit. Well, at that time I was trying for 
all the contracts in London, and could 
not succeed, my prices being generally 
about 4s. dearer than anyone's else. 
This was a mystery to me. By accident 
I found out oatmeal was adulterated 
with barley-flour, which is bought at 
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about 7s. per ewt.; this being mixed 
with the oatmeal, of course reduced the 
price, and then being as wise as my 
competitors, tried, and have served the 
above workhouse since. Now, the 
fault lies here. If the workhouse were 
to take the contracts at a per-centage on 
market value, then they would get good 
oatmeal ; but they always cut down the 
price, and thus get an adulterated 
article. You will see the prices are 
148., 158. 6d., 16s., and 17s.; thus, if 
aman wants to be honest with them, 
they will not let him. I have again and 
again wished to supply at a per-centage 
on market value ; the answer I get is, 
* Well, we are very well satisfied, and 
have no complaints.’ ’ 


The author affirms that he has, 
from the preceding hint, examined 
samples procured from our unions 
and workhouses, and has found 
them, without exception, to be adul- 
terated with barley-meal. Though 
there may be no poisoning re- 
sult in this fraud, it is precisel 
analogous to other kinds of otal 
ling, since it is receiving money 
with an engagement to pay an 
equivalent without the perform- 
ance of the promise. That the un- 


fortunate persons defrauded are 
f 


ignorant of the deception does not, 
according to the Artful Dodger’s 
moral code, diminish the crime, or 
remove it in the smallest degree 
from the guilty category. If when 
making such bees purchases the 
guardians of the poor were to have 
their flours and meats chemically 
examined, such frauds would be 
prevented. 

It is a remarkable circumstance 
that chemistry has made more im- 
pression on those connected with 
agriculture than on any other 
branch of trade. The dealers in 
manures have the prices of their 
articles entirely determined by their 
chemical value, and their proposal 
to sell is uniformly ‘accompanied 
with a statement of the exact 
composition of the article in ques- 
tion. 

Tea was found to be adulterated in 
twelve out of thirty-five samples, 
The genuine teas were the congos 
and souchongs ; and the adulterated 
teas, samples of scented pekoe and 
scented caper, Chusan, or black 

inpowder, as well as imitations of 
these made from tea-dust. The 
adulterations detected consisted in 


facing, soas to improve the appear- 
ance of the teas, the surfaces of the 
leaves with black-lead, an iridescent 
powder resembling mica, indigo and 
turmeric; and in the manufacture 
of imitation-tea out of tea-dust, sand, 
&c. It appears likewise that the 
fabrication of spurious black tea is 
earried on extensively at the present 
time in the metropolis, and in other 
towns of the Reston, two processes 
of manufacture being adopted. In 
the first the exhausted tea-leaves 
are made up with gum and re-dried: 
black-lead and the mica-like powder, 
rose-pink, and carbonateof lime being 
sometimes added tobloom or face the 
teas, as well as sulphate of iron or 
copperas to darken the colour of the 
leaves, and to give a stringency. In 
the second, other leaves than those of 
tea are used. These, after being 
dried, are broken down, mixed with 
gum catechu, and made into a paste ; 
the leaves are then re-dried, and 
further broken down, and then re- 
coated with gum. The conclusions 
to which the commissioner has come 
with reference to green teas are 
startling, and are calculated to per- 
suade the housewife to be contented 
with the black varieties. With the 
exception of a few green teas of 
British growth and manufacture 
from Assam, they are invariabl 
adulterated. thaf is they are clnaed 
with colouring matters of different 
kinds, the colouring matters used 
being in general Prussian blue, tur- 
meric powder, and China clay, while 
other ingredients are occasionally 
employed —so that, in truth, in 
this country there is no such thing 
as a green tea, that is, a tea 
which possesses a natural green 
colour. 

Milk, that important nutritive 
fluid, particularly to the young and 
aged, as is well known, does not es- 
cape the falsifying touch of the so- 
phisticator. Of twenty-six samples 
examined, only twelve were genuine, 
while the remainder was also adul- 
terated with water, in quantities 
varying from ten to fifty per cent. 
‘When this fraud is poet end into 
a money value, it means that the 
milkman cheats us from the extent 
of 1id. to 6d. in the shilling, in 
fourteen times against twelve when 
we get genuine milk. 

One of the most atrocious adulte- 
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pepper, a most valuable and agree- 
able condiment, since here the pur- 
chaser is not merely defrauded, 
but is in danger of being poisoned. 
Of twenty-eight samples twenty- 
four were sduldentek Of these, 
twenty-two contained mineral 
colouring matter; in thirteen, va 
sonous red-lead was present, often 
in large and deadly quantities; Ve- 
netian red, red sabek brick-dust, &e., 
werecontained inseven samples ; cin- 
nabar or vermilion was detected in 
onesample. Six of the samples con- 
sisted of a mixture of ground rice, 
turmeric, and cayenne, coloured with 
either red-lead or a red ferruginous 
earth. 

The beverages usually employed 
to minister to the wants of the toil- 
ing labourer are, no less than his 
substantial food, made the vehicles 
of fraud. The samples of stout either 
obtained from agents or purchased 
at the taps of several of the London 
porter-brewers, were considerably 
stronger than those procured from 
publicans — the latter thus acting 
the part of the milkmen in the ne- 
farious use of water. Brown sugar 
and treacle, with salt, a mixture 
known under the name of /vots, is 
employed in such cases to increase 
the specific gravity and heighten 
the colour of the beer which has 
thus been watered. Gin was 
found to range in strength from 22} 
to 49 per cent.; the strength being 
estimated by the amount of alcohol 
or strong spirit which can be dis- 
tilled from it. All this variety is 
produced by the agency of water— 
that pure fluid which is thus ex- 
tensively employed as an instrument 
of the most infamous frauds. Some 
of the samples contained oil of 
cinnamon, others cayenne pepper, 
to such an extent as to afford by 
evaporation a burning and fiery 
spirit. Most of the samples con- 
tained combined sulphates, chiefly 
derived from water and alum, used 
in the adulteration and clarification 
of the gins. 

Butter, an article of universal 
consumption in this country, is ex- 
tensively adulterated. All salt 
butters have been found to contain 
unusual quantities of water, ranging 
from 8} to 28} per cent., while the 
amount of salt varied from 14 to 8} 
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per cent. Both water and salt in 
excess in butter must be viewed as 
fraudulent sophistications. Some 
strange revelations of the adul- 
terating process are given. We are 
told that it consists in bringing the 
butter to the melting point, then 
stirring in water and salt till the 
mixture is cold. We would ear- 
nestly direct the attention of our 
readers to the danger of using 
coloured and perfumed confec- 
tionary, the substances employed for 
these purposes being often poisonous. 
Cake ornaments are contaminated 
with poisonous white lead, the 
colouring matters being chromate 
of lead for yellows, vermilion for 
reds, Prussian blue, green verdigris, 
Scheele’s green, all of which are 
more or less injurious, and some®f 
them virulent poisons. Plaster of 
Paris is likewise extensively em- 
ployed to adulterate sweetmeats, 
am | is to be avoided as prejudicial 
to the stomach. For perfuming 
various comfits with the odour of 
pears, pine-apples, &c., poisonous 
preparations of oil of grain are used, 
which should also be carefully 
shunned. 

One would have supposed that 
preserves, which are employed in 
comparatively limited quantities, 
would have sorhe chance of being 
safe from the falsifier. But even in 
this expectation analysis disap- 
points us. Thus, in the article of 
anchovies, which all might take for 
granted was of true Gorgonic origin, 
it is found that not one-third of 
the samples sold consist of the 
genuine fish, which are replaced by 
Dutch fish of greatly inferior value, 
both as an article of diet and in 
price, while it is said that common 
sprats are frequently substituted. 

o conceal the muddy appearance 
of the brine in which the fish are 
preserved, it is customary to impart 
an unnatural or brown colour by 
means of Venetian red, Armenian 
bole, or probably brick earth. The 
reader must bear in mind that these 
tricks are not perpetrated alone by 
dealers in the purlieus of White- 
chapel or St. Giles’s, but that 
through the plate glass of Piccadilly 
and Regent-street may be detected 
the same filthy mixture destined to 
cheat the eye and cloy the stomach, 
after the manner of the savage earth- 
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eaters of the tropical regions of the 
earth. 

These and other dangerous prepa- 
rations have been well detected and 
exposed by Dr. Hassall, and are de- 
scribed in his book, which will repay 
frequent consultation, whether we re- 
fer to the letterpress, or to the bota- 
nical drawings, in which important 
vegetables are most truthfully deli- 
neated, and which are of great value 
not only as helps to detect impos- 
ture, but as records of scientific 
observations. After all the extra- 
ordinary revelations contained in 
this volume of the infamous con- 
dition of the articles sold in the 
provision-shops of the metropolis, 
we must confess that we were not 
merely surprised but shocked to 
figd a literary critic making the 
extraordinary statement that the 
perusal of Dr. Hassall’s book had 
raised the character of the Lon- 
don shopkeepers in his opinion. 
‘We very much question if such 
a total disconnexion between pre- 
mises and conclusion were ever 
before perpetrated. Take but the 
limited statistics which we have 
given in this article, and say if in 
many substances of vital import- 
ance to life and health it were pos- 
sible for the parties accused to com- 
mit greater frauds? or if the facts 
which have recently been revealed 
have not occasioned a kind of ge- 
neral want of confidence in all con- 
nected with the supply of the ne- 
cessaries of life? Such superficial 
opinions, propounded for popular 

urposes, are mischievous in the 
highest degree, and degrade litera- 
ture and science through such or- 
gans of the press as give utterance 
to them. The Lancet has con- 
firmed preceding experience, which 
has shown that no dependence is to 
be placed on the virtuous self-lauda- 
tion of advertising dealers in refer- 
ence to their stocks. A notorious 
murderer and tea-dealer distin- 
guished himself by libellous attacks 
on his fellow tradesmen, which he 
suspended in his shop windows, 

while it is said he never laid in a 

more expensive stock of the Chinese 

vegetable, than what could be pro- 
eured from the most convenient 
hawthorn hedges in the suburbs of 
town. A magistraie brought some 
tea one day to a chemical physi- 
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cian, complaining that although it 
was obtained from one of the best 
houses it would not draw. From 
its weight suspicion might have 
been aroused. The magistrate’s 
friend, taking out his penknife, 
previously rubbed on a magnet, 
plunged it into the leaves, and 
withdrew it covered with iron 
filings. Is respectability of cha- 
racter a thorough safeguard against 
adulteration? We think not, unless 
the respectable uses the means for 
detecting the sophistication. Is it 
right in the Government to allow 
advertisements to appear in the 
newspapers, asserting that some 
unknown matter is valuable as a 
food for children, as long as the 
community are so badly educated 
as to give credit to every paragraph 
that appears in print, indited . 
the hand of mercenary empirics, 
and when even individuals who 
ought to know better write such a 
letter as the following to the adver- 
tising gentry ? 


Sirs, —I am free to assure you that I 
have no ill will whatever to your pre- 
parations, which I have heard well 
spoken of in respectable quarters, and 
may very likely order for a trial on my 
own account ere long—I am Sirs, your 
obedient servant. 


To make such experiments on 
human health appears to us most 
melancholy. be ascertain the 
wholesomeness of an article of diet 
would require many days of hard 
labour on the part of a chemical 
physician of flecided character, 
since the chemical composition of 
food is now understood. It is not, 
therefore, required that every man 
should make trials on himself as to 
the nutritive or injurious influence of 
aliment. After the fearful exposures 
of the adulteration of meal which 
were made in Scotland during the 
period when the Government fed 
the starving Highlanders, and the 
Goldner infamy, the system of con- 
tract without scientific supervision 
seems impracticable. The value of 
the hex thus properly exercised 
by the Excise for many years has 
rendered the adulteration of tobacco 
and snuff a comparative rarity. The 
absence of an equally stringent in- 
spection of drugs is an argument in 
the same direction, since, although 
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we have a code of medicines, or a 
pharmacopeia, issued under the 
sanction of her Majesty, which de- 
clares it penal to make any prepara- 
tion otherwise than as therein pre- 
scribed, experience has shown that 
to find articles corresponding in 
purity to such as are ordered, is the 
rare exception, and seldom the rule. 
After a long acquaintance with the 
subject, we have come to the con- 
clusion that it is the function of the 
Board of Health to organize a de- 
partment for the scientific exami- 
nation of provisions, drugs, and for 
the surveillance of all matters con- 
nected with the health of the com- 
munity, such as the weekly exami- 
nation of water supplied to the in- 
habitants, particularly of London ; 
of the gas used in streets and 
houses; of the conditions of ven- 
tilation of public buildings and car- 
riages ; of rivers traversing towns; 
and of provision and butcher mar- 
kets, &c. The details by which all 
these objects should be brought un- 
der constant check could be easily 
arranged by one familiar with the 
subjects. ‘The existence of such an 
organization would of itself have a 
owerful moral influence on those 
isposed to fraudulent dealings, 
since they would be omits 
liable to informations and conse- 
quent detection. It would not 
be necessary to enter every shop 
daily, any more thaa it is incumbent 
for the police to check crime by 
entering each house in the metro- 
polis. But the results of the ex- 
aminations, both favourable and 
unfavourable, should be periodically 
announced at short intervals in an 
official organ of the Board of Health. 
It is through such an institution as 
this too that the subject of the sale 
of poisons should be arranged, and 
so much crime and temptation ob- 
viated. The local boards would 
thus have an opportunity of pro- 
curing scientific opinions on the 
aliments so presented to the popu- 
lation throughout the country. 
Some time ago the importation of 
bitter seed gave rise to the idea 
among some traders, that as it was 
fit for nothing else, it might be 
roasted and sold as coffee. Appli- 
cation was made to a scientific man 
to supply a testimonial of the whole- 
someness of the vegetable. And here, 
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by way of digression, we may say 
that it is scarcely possible to repro- 
bate in too strong terms the system 
which certain pretenders to science 
adopt, of allowing their signatures 
to be appended to certificates in 
commendation of articles which are 
puffed in advertising periodicals, 
whether this be done from the ex- 
cuse of lucre or notoriety. The 
savant examined the importation, 
and pointed out to the parties that 
it contained none of the essential 
ingredients of coffee, and that to 
propose it as a substitute would be 
criminal; but he discovered during 
his investigation that the bitter 
principle which it contained, and 
which rendered it nauseous to cattle, 
could be very easily removed simply 
by the action of water. The mode 
of using the cargo legitimately was 
thus pointed out and carried into 
effect, and a swindle obviated. 

A properly arranged scientific de- 
partment of the Board of Health 
would take cognizance of all such 
matters. It would publish from time 
to time the names of defaulters, and 
the nature of the adulterations; it 
would point out the proper mode of 
using many commercial articles 
which might be ignorantly proposed 
as aliment, or for purposes which 
were detrimental to health. It would: 
keep the publicontheir guard against 
empirics. For example, if the Go- 
vernment should still continue to 
protect the sale of quack medicines, 
should it not at the same time pub- 
lish the composition of the physic 
which it, in some measure, recom- 
mends to the public? This prac- 
tice is pursued with reference to 
patents Chesieg on the industry and 
wealth of the country, and why 
should it not be applied to the 
more tender and precarious —— 
of human health? We can replace 
a spinning-jenny when it has been 
consumed, but a valuable life is 
comparatively a rare commodity, 
and to repair the loss to the com- 
munity of such a deprivation may 
require the lapse of many years. 
The Excise at the present time send 
their officers, from time to time, into 
the shops of those who deal in the 
articles under their cognizance, and 
examine chemically and micro- 
scopically the suspected objects. 
Among these officers are several 

0 
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experienced scientific observers, who 
have been carefully educated. This 
valuable improvement was intro- 
duced by the present able Chairman, 
and has been in active exercise for 
many years. The only deficiency 
in this arrangement is the absence 
of a controlling head, thoroughly 
acquainted with the existing con- 
dition of the collateral sciences. 
‘The absence of any very great 
or extensive adulteration is to be 
explained, we apprehend, by the 
constant supervision exercised over 
the manufacture of tobacco on 
the part of the Excise.’ This is 
the affirmation of Dr. Hassall, 
and holds out every prospect of 
a similar result in reference to the 
surveillance of articles intended for 
human consumption. The Excise, 
however, have not been so successful 
in the prevention of adulteration in 


retailed spiritsand fermented liquors. 
In this respect the Sanitary Com- 
mission has done good service, and 
has demonstrated that the best way 
is to detect and pillory the perpe- 
trators of such abominations as are 
now common, of mixing tincture of 


capsicum or cayenne, oil of cassia 
with gin, and thus advertise the 
consumers of such substances of the 
nature of the fiery particles intro- 
duced into their interiors. The 
Board of Health has already, unlike 
its predecessor, begun its operations 
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on a genuine scientific basis, by the 
onceeens of a Medical Council, 
and the publication of a series of 
reports on the state of the water 
supply and the atmosphere, and the 
influence of medicine on the epi- 
demic which has so recently de- 
vastated many a dwelling. We 
begin to have some hopes that our 
Government has at last discovered 
the only genuine method of in- 
stituting inquiries, viz., not b 
compiling Blue Books filled wit 
an omnium gatherum of all sorts 
of opinions, conjectures, and sur- 
mises, but by putting forth a 
simple statement of facts by com- 
petent, responsible observers, and 
a scientific analysis of the re- 
sults, and careful logical deductions 
without overstraining the pre- 
mises. The reports now issued by 
the Board of Health are of such a 
character that they cannot fail to 
rove valuable works of reference 
in the sciences of meteorology, che- 
mistry, natural history, &c.; and 
from the care with which the data 
have been obtained, the caution ex- 
ercised in the conclusions, the artis- 
tic power exhibited in the drawings, 
there can be no doubt the Board 
will constitute a new power in the 
state, if its operations are followed 
out as ably as they have been com- 
menced. 





DREAM-LAND. 


Wonperrvt Life! 
So sad with partings, and so sweet with meetings, 
Made up of wild farewells, and wilder greetings ; 
Oh word, with wonder rife! 


What do we here? 
Whence come we with this longing loving breast ? 
Why do we live to die? we fear our rest ; 

And are afraid to fear! 


Ah! tell us why, 

Why are our pleasures dead within the day, 

While pains make nest-homes of our hearts and stay ! 
Wherefore comes misery ? 


And wherefore Pain? 
And why on our sad Planet, else so fair, 


Dwell 


ate, and Cowardice, and pale Despair, 


And the hot rage for gain P 














Dream-Land. 


Moon and sweet Stars! 
Hath God eursed us of all his orbs in Heaven? 
Drive we alone, rayless and unforgiven, 

Bloody with brother-wars ? 


Speak if ye know! 
Why lose we what we love longest and best ? 
Shine, Sisters! shine upon our dark unrest 
Saying, it is not so! 


I miss a face, 
A friend, whose love was to my life its heart ; 
Why are our eyes and hands riven apart ? 
Why—even for a space? 


Sorrow and Pain! 
Hope’s silvery whisper saddens when ye speak, 
Go to! the settled colour of my cheek 

Stirs not for her again ! 


A cheat Life seems! 
We'll laugh it off, Brothers: though we have wept! 
Therewith, aweary of my thoughts I slept, 

And took them to my dreams :— 


Ah mystery! 
Nay then! believe it for the sweet dream’s sake, 
Whether I dreamed asleep, or mused awake, 
An Angel spake with me! 


Spake from above,— 
I knew her though she floated from the skies, 
The noble presence, and the large deep eyes 
Of her I loved, and love, 


Spake low and clear ; 

‘ Arise! I have an errand unto thee! 

‘The heart that dares to beat as thine does, free, 
‘ Heareth, what thou shalt hear.’ 


Thereat I rose, 
Wondering to see her balanced pennons spread ; 
And keeping their white shadow overhead, 

F ollowed her flying close ; 


Far, far away ; 
Till sound of mortal grief, and mortal mirth 
Died from the sky, and far below the Earth 
A quiet, bright globe lay: 


And I was ’ware 

Of solemn breath breathed in that stilly spot ; 

And that the heart spake, though the lip moved not ; 
As if its home were there. 


As if its home 
Were high among the Angels of God’s sky, 
Where the wild clouds were wandering ;—and I 
Waited for what should come ; 


Nor waited long: 
For still wherever She and I went winging, 
Two voices ever in one key were singing 
The measure of one song : 


One chorussed word ; 
Whereto the soft fan of the silver feather, 
Made music as her white wings beat together, 
And the blue ether stirred : 
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Then I—‘ Oh! whither ?’ 

And She— Far past the farthest ken of mortal, 

‘To where the Star-Queen guards the Star-World’s portal, 
‘ Thither, Love mine !—aye! thither!’ 


So when her plumes 
Heretofore high above me gleaming white, 
Wore the rich tinting of that Planet’s light 
In crimson-coloured blooms, 


Then from above 
Came down the breath of an entrancing pleasure ; 
Came round the burden of a boundless measure, 
A seraph-song of Love, 


High love—whose strain 
Her heart and mine, in solemn symphony, 
Beating beyond our wills harmoniously, 
Answered, answered again. 


How did I bear 
The gracious glory of my Lady's eyes? 
Save that the bright love in them calmed surprise, 
* And dazzled off my fear ; 


Nor only eyes ; 
Her sweet lips touched me once upon the brow, 
And whispered, ‘ Love of mine, thou knowest now 
‘ The secret of the skies !— 


‘This Land of Wings 
‘ Hath rest for thee and me for aye and aye.’ 
Then I—‘ Sweet Saint, for my full comfort say 
‘ All that its music sings, 


* All—all it sings :— 

* Knowest thou on Earth the earnest love I have, 

‘ Know’st thou that I could love thee in thy grave, 
‘ Better than living things ?” 


* Not there’—she said, 
‘Into this Dream-Land I heve leave to come, 
‘To cheer thee with the sight of our sweet Home 
* When Thou and I are dead ;s 


* But there the veil 

‘Ts over hearts :—I know not if I know 

‘ That thou and I shall e’er be telling so 
‘On Earth, our true-love tale.’ 


‘Sweet! I shall seem 

‘Graceless, alas! but must there never be 

‘ Home-fires—home-faces—and home-loves P—ah me! 
‘ Nought of my earthly dream ?’ 


The star-light shone 
The brighter for a smile that filled her face :— 
No answer! but a quick and kind embrace : 
Save her kiss,—answer none ! 


Then I, ‘Ah me! 
‘The brow should wear a Crown that wears thy kiss : 
‘Though I love patiently, I shall lack this, 
* Not being worthy thee.’ 
She raised her hand, 
And my glance followed it—and I was 'ware 
Of a fine spirit floating down the air, 
Whose forehead’s thought was grand ; 
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Fast, fast and free 
He smote the lyre-strings into magic measures, 
Whereto a Lady listed, tranced in pleasures, 
Lo! it was I and she! 


And all the throng 
Of all sweet things I thought of day by day, 
The words I would have said and could not say, 
Came up into his song! 


* Shall I be thus, 
‘And thou with me ?’—She said ‘ Be true and brave! 
‘ Follow thy Life out, e’en to thy Life’s grave, 

‘And such shall be thy bliss.’ 


‘Dear Saint’—I said, 

‘ Lest I shall faint living a life so lone, 

‘Say where my friends are fled,—the false—the gone, 
* And some, alas! the dead, 


* He, first and last, 

‘ The comfort of whose presence led to thine 

‘ Like Spring to Summer; ah! my heart will pine 
‘Its friendship seeming past. 


* Ts—is it thus ? 
‘ Are our hearts lower, weaker than our thinking, 
‘Can leagues divide the subtle spirit-linking, 

‘ Whose fine chain fettered us ? 


‘Can they ? oh Life! 

‘Why at the first or last of thy long day 

* Loose we the hand we clung to by the way, 
‘ And strive alone in the strife ?’ 


Thereat I wept :— 
And she—she touched me with a touch as mild 
As a fond mother might her frightened child 
Who sighed, and sighing slept. 


Saying, ‘ Rash one ! 
‘Love's strength 1s perfect in love’s-utter weakness, 
* Love’s nobleness is noblest in love’s meekness, 

* Love ever! none are gone! 


‘None go! none ever! 
‘Learn thou this lesson: when two hearts keep time 
‘ For aye they make one music, chime one chime, 
‘Look up! and doubt it never!’ 


Our starry torch 
Died in a bright white flood of brilliant flame, 
Wherein a thousand Angels went and came 
Thronging an entrance-Porch 


With star-lights groined ; 
Whence rang a voice that said, ‘Soul! cease thy wonder! 
* Not Death is strong enough to part asunder, 

‘Whom Life and Love have joined!’ 


For which word’s sake, 

Seeing no stars, no Angels but mine own, 

I turned to kiss her hands: lo! She was flown! 
And I—I was awake! 


Epwin ARNOLD. 
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LANDS OF THE SLAVE AND THE FREE.* 


HERE are two classes of travel- 

lers—those who wander in quest 
of some specific object, and those 
whose object is to pass a given 
period in gaining amusement and 
information. To the former class 
belong the geographer, naturalist, 
&c., men ‘ chock full of science,’ and 
very valuable men in their way. 
Of the latter, our author Murray is 
by no means a bad specimen, and 
we may say, a very valuable man 
also in his way. The learned so- 
cieties delight in the labours of 
class No. 1. Zoological will go 
into raptures with Mr. Brown for 
his description of a very small bird, 
which may differ ever so little from 
any known one of its species ; and 
Geographical with Mr. Jones, who 
may have determined to seconds the 
latitudes and longitudes of sundry 
parcels of nigger huts, the position 
of which will possibly be changed 
before another traveller shall have 
benefited by his observations. 
Captain Murray must be content 
with the palm for general informa- 
tion and the approval of the unso- 
phisticated sable. He fully merits 
the one, and will therefore, we 
doubt not, obtain the other. He 
has undertaken an arduous task, 
that of writing a fresh book on an 
old subject, and on this account 
deserves so much the more credit 
for his success. 

The ‘table of contents’ displays 
subjects as varied as the dishes of 
a restaurant’s carte, every one may 
suit his taste. 

It treats of (he says) an island, a con- 
federacy, and a colony; and contains 
events of travel, facts and thoughts con- 
cerning people, telegraph, railroads, 
canals, steam, rivers, commercial pro- 
sperity, education, the press, low lite- 
rature, slavery, government, &c. &c. 

And this is only a ‘ selected list,’ 
in which many interesting heads 
are omitted. It would be a difficult 
matter to fancy a portrait of the 
author from his style or choice of 
subjects. He appears to change 
his costumes as rapidly as the clown 


of a circus, and all seem to fit him 
to a nicety. At one moment our 
honourable and gallant friend ap- 

ears with a smutty face and oily 
fingers, investigating the machinery 
of a locomotive. An instant after, 
he is magically cleansed, and stands 
before us ‘on a beautifully undu- 
lating park ground, magnificently 
timbered,’ contemplating, with sen- 
timents & la Byron, and probably 
collars to ae a ‘silver river,’ 
and some ‘golden pumpkins ;’ this 
costume, by the way, fits him worst 
of all. Possibly, seeking for a 
rhyme to the poetical (?) fruit, puts 
the idea of a bumpkin into his 
head ; turn but one page and there 
he is clad in a smock frock and 
gaiters, ankle deep in manures, and 
learned in rotation of crops, weight 
of bullocks, and price of labour. 
From his power of observation, 
careful detail, and business-like 
suggestions, we judge him to be a 
‘canny chiel’ with a long head, 
and shepherd’s plaid continuations ; 
he proves himself a gentleman and 
man of sense by the fair, impartial 
tone in which he compares Ame- 
rican doings with our own; and no 
one will fail to find in him an 
amusing companion throughout, 
much addicted to quaint expres- 
sions and tobacco. 

His style is charmingly fresh and 
unbookish ; one might almost fancy 
that his volumes were a collection 
of letters to an intimate friend, 
merely shaped into chapters. He 
is originality personified, from his 
Dedication to his Finis. In some 
pee he rides this hobby amusingly 
iard ; for example, he abhors the 
word Preface, and so, nobly scorn- 
ing the trammels of ‘vulgar pre- 
judice’ and arithmetical progres- 
sion, places ‘a chapter’ BEFORE THE 
First! While, as if to prove to 
his readers that his antipathy is 
confined to the name only, he gives 
them quantum suff. of preface (de 
facto) on his own account, and 
deeming that too mild a dose, fa- 
vours them with an epitome of pre- 
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faces by various other authors, and 
all, as he most generously informs 
us, ‘gratis.’ Of the many classes 
of preface thus described by him, 
he appears to prefer what he calls 
‘the Interrogator,’ and so sup- 
poses, and satisfactorily answers 
every question that might be likely 
to suggest itself to the mind of an 
inquisitive reader. This done, he 
tells us that ‘the coach is at the 
door, Chapter I. is getting in; to 
all who are disposed to accompany 
me I say—Welcome!’ Good-na- 
tured Murray! Well, the journey 
promises to be agreeable, and the 
expense is not great, so we will 
avail ourselves of your kind per- 
mission. 

Our ‘old hos’ is rather fresh at 
starting, bolts quite out of the road 
at the sight of a pretty girl in a 
hardware shop, be cuts a few ca- 
= at the moment of getting on 

ard the Africa, but after that 
settles down steadily to his work. 

The sea voyage is, thanks to its 
brevity, as little disagreeable to us 
metaphorical travellers as it ap- 
pears to have been to the actual 
ones. Ten days’ prosperous steam- 
ing bring our author and his tra- 
velling companions safe and sound 
to Jersey city, and, after passing 
the Custom-house, where a very 
few minutes suffice to clear the bag- 
gage of the whole party, without 
any of the ‘ ferreting’ and annoy- 
ances so much practised at home, 
our travellers cross over to New 
York. Captain Murray’s first im- 
pressions of ‘the great Babylon of 
America’ are best given in his own 
words. 


It is difficult to say what struck me 
most forcibly on landing at New York ; 
barring the universality of the Saxon 
tongue, I should have been puzzled to 
decide in what part of the world I was. 
The forest of masts, and bustle on the 
quays, reminded me of the great sea- 
port of Liverpool: but scarce had I left 
the quays, when the placards of business 
on the different stories reminded me of 
Edinburgh. A few minutes more, and 
I passed one of their large streets, justly 
called ‘ Avenues,’ the rows of trees on 
each side reminding me of the Alamedas 
in the Spanish towns ; but the confusion 
of my ideas was completed when the 
hackney coach was brought to a stand- 
still, to allow a huge railway carriage to 
Cross our bows, the said carriage being 
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drawn by four horses, and capable of 
containing fifty people. 


His organs of vision being unable 
to assist him in forming any satis- 
factory opinion as to the exterior 
merits or demerits of the city, he 
proceeds to an inspection of its in- 
terior economy. A kind friend had 
‘prepared a most excellent spread’ 
for them at Putnam’s Hotel, where 
also they were to lodge. Every- 
thing in America seems to be done 
on the monstrous scale. In Eng- 
land, one leg of mutton would be 
considered as sufficient in ee 
to form a main part of any meal, 
but, at the ‘spread’ at Putnam’s, 
oysters, each one ‘the size of a 
small leg of mutton,’ were brought 
in, just to begin with. Our gallant 
friend does not hesitate quite so 
much here as he did in his first 
impressions. After bolting a few 
dozen such mouthfuls, and then a 
few score of the ‘sweet little na- 
tives,’ just to compare their merits, 
he docleaes ositively in favour of 
the latter. With such a beginning 
we should have liked to have heard 
what other dishes completed the 
bill of fare, but, with the exception 
of a fish called the sheep’s head, we 
are left to the aid of our imagina- 
tions. Our honourable friend’s 
anatomical description of his ‘in- 
terior’ puzzles us also not a little, 
for with a development of cesopha- 
gus sufficient to admit of oysters so 
large that we find them ‘ difficult to 
swallow,’ even in metaphor, we 
could not have expected but to hear 
of an ‘intevior’ en suite. 

The size of the hotels well war- 
rants the remark we made of the 
scale of all transatlantic doings. 


The largest hotel in New York, when 
I arrived, was the Metropolitan, in the 
centre of which is a theatre ; since then, 
the St. Nicholas has been built, which 
is about a hundred yards square, five 
stories high, and will accommodate, when 
completed, about a thousand people. 


The arrangements of these estab- 
lishments appear to be most com- 
plete, embracing every known re- 
quirement of life, from a theatre to 
a barber’s shop. The principal en- 
trance being used by the gentlemen 
as a smoking room and furnished 
accordingly, the ladies will be glad 
to hear that there is a side-door set 
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apart for them. Some excellent 
ans are mentioned, which explain, 
in a measure, how most of the dif- 
ficulties of managing such towers 
of Babel are overcome; but want 
of proper attendance appears to be 
an insurmountable evil. Regular 
servants cannot be induced to re- 
main after they have scraped a few 
unds together, so their places are 
lled by niggers and Irishmen. We 
have an amusing instance of the 
ability of one of the latter class, in 
an adventure which occurred to a 
gentleman travelling with Captain 
Murray. 

I remember poor Paddy, one morning, 
having answered the Household Brigade- 
man’s bell, was told to get some warm 
water. He went away and forgot all 
about it. Of course, the bell rang again ; 
and, on Paddy answering it, he was asked : 

‘Did I not tell you to get me some 
warm water ?” 

* You did your honour.’ 

‘Then, why have you not brought it 

*Can’t tell, your honour.’ 

* Well, go and get it at once.’ 

Paddy left the room, and waited out- 
side the door scratching his head. In 
about a quarter of an hour a knock was 
heard :— 

‘Come in.’ 

Paddy's head appeared, and, with a 
most inquiring voice, he said, 

‘Is it warm water to dhrink you 
want, your honour? Zz uno, &. 


Our author takes us a walk 
through New York, shows us some 
of its ‘ lions,’ or we might say ‘ mam- 
moths,’ and goes home to Putnam's 
in a state of mind which fortells 
dreams of ‘some of the neatest feet, 
some of the prettiest hands, some of 
the brightest eyes, some of the 
sweetest smiles, that the wildest 
beauty-dreamer ever beheld in his 
most rapturous visions.’ In fact, 
they are, as he tells us, ‘ the veriest 
little ducks’ in the world; and we 
agree with him tnat it is no wonder 
that he and other young men who 
have leisure should find ‘ loafing’ 
up and down the Broadway a most 
pleasant occupation. What will be- 
come of the rails in Hyde Park! 
After such a glowing description of 
transatlantic temptations, there must 
be a desertion of ‘ loungers’ to swell 
the ranks of the ‘loafers.’ 

_ We are next introduced to a con- 
vivial yachting party at the club- 
house on the property of Commodore 
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Stevens, late owner of the well- 
known schooner, America, and now 
of the still more wonderful Black 
Maria. The Commodore was very 
hospitable ; enough of ‘toddy’ was 
brewed to have floated his yacht; 
songs were sung, 

And all our men were very very merry, 
And all our men were drinking. 


We are, however, happy to state 
that they ‘were as sober as judges,’ 
a fact which our author takes much 
pains to inculcate upon our minds. 

Following the system of Bell's 
Life, we pass from ‘ Aquatics’ to 
‘The Turf,’ and find the following 
graphic description of a Yankee 
trotting match :— 


The race course is a two-mile distance, 
perfectly level, on a smooth and stone- 
less road, and forming a complete circle 
—light trotting wagons are driving 
about in the centre, taking it easy at 
sixteen miles an hour; outside are 
groups of ‘ rowdies,’ making their books 
and looking out for greenhorns—an 
article not so readily found at Long 
Island as at Epsom. 

The race is to be ‘ under the saddle,’ 
and the long list of competitors which 
had been announced has dwindled down 
to the old and far-famed Lady Suffolk 
and the young and unfamed Tacony. 

A stir among the ‘rowdies’ is seen, 
followed by the appearance ‘on the 
boards’ of Lady Suffolk. I gazed in 
wonder as I saw her—a small pony- 
looking animal—moving her legs as 
though they were in splints, and as if 
six miles an hour was fai beyond her 
powers ; soon after, Tacony came for- 
ward, the picture of a good bony post- 
horse, destitute of any beauty, but look- 
ing full of good stuff. The riders have no 
distinctive dress; a pair of Wellington 
boots are pulled on outside the trousers, 
sharp spurs are on the heels—rough and 
ready looking birds these. The winning 
post is opposite the stand, the umpire is 
there with a deal board in his hand, a 
whack on the side of the stand ‘sum- 
mons to horse,’ and another summons 
to ‘start.’ The start is from the dis- 
tance-post, so as to let the horses get 
into the full swing of their pace by the 
time they reach the winning post, when 
if they are fairly up together, the cry 
‘Off’ is given ; if it be not given, they try 
again. When speaking of the time in 
which the mile is completed, the fact of 
its commencing at full speed should 


* always be borne in mind: sometimes 


false starts are made by one party on 
purpose to try and irritate the tem- 
per of the adversary’s horse; and in 
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the same way, if a man feels he has full 
command of his own horse, he will yell 
like a wild Indian, as he nears his adver- 
sary, to make him ‘ break up’—or go 
into a gallop; and, as they are all trained 
to speed more by voice than by spur, 
he very often succeeds, and of course the 
adversary loses much ground by pulling 
up into a trot again. 

On the present occasion there was no 
false start; the echo of the second 
whack was still in the ear as they 
reached the winning-post neck and 
neck, ‘Off’ was the word, and away 
they went. It certainly was marvel- 
lous to see how dear old Lady Suffolk 
and her stiff legs flew round the course: 
one might have fancied she had been 
fed on lightning, so quick did she 
move them, but with wonderfully short 
steps. Tack, on the contrary, looked 
as if he had been dieted on india-rubber 
balls : every time he raised a hind leg it 
seemed to shoot his own length a-head 
of himself; if he could have made his 
steps as quick as the old lady, he might 
have done a mile in a minute nearly. 
Presently, Tacony breaks up, and, ere 
he pulls into a trot, a long gap is left. 
Shouts of ‘ Lady Suffolk, Lady Suffolk 
wins!’ rend the air; a few seconds 
more, and the giant strides of Tacony les- 
sen the gap at every step: they reach the 
distance-post neck and neck ; ‘ Tacony 
wins!’ is the cry, and true enough it is 
—by a length. Young blood beats old 
blood—india-rubber balls ‘whip’ light- 
ning. Time, five minutes. 

The usual excitement and disputing 
follow, the usual time elapses—whack 
number one is heard, all ready—whack 
number two, on they come, snaffle 
bridles, pulling at their horses’ mouths 
as though they would pull the bit right 
through to the tips of their tails. ‘ Off’ 
is the ery: away they go again ; Tacony 
breaks up—again a gap which huge 
strides speedily close up—again Tacony 
wins. Time, five minutes five seconds. 
All is over, rush to the cars, &c. Re- 
marks :—first, the pace is at the rate of 
twenty-four miles an hour; second, the 
dear old lady, who was only beaten by 
a length, is long out of her teens ; is it 
not wonderful, and is she not glorious 
in her defeat? Fancy Dowager Lady 
L—— taking a pedestrian fit, and run- 
ning a race along Rotten Row with 
some ‘fast young man;’ what would 
you say, if she clutched his coat-tail as 
he touched the winning post? Truly, 
that dear old Lady Suffolk is a marvel- 
lous quadruped. 


The remainder of our stay in 
New York is employed in the con- 
sideration of the various means of 
eonveyance used there—omnibuses, 
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street railways, and long-liners. 
There is no doubt much scope for 
improvement in these matters at 
home; and in the carefully detailed 
information which Captain Murray 
has collected, may be found many 
truly ‘ sagacious hints,’ well worthy 
the consideration of his country- 
men. 

Leaving the great city, a pleasant 
day’s steam through the fine forest 
scenery of the ‘ glorious Hudson,’ 
during which we are enlivened with 
some amusing anecdotes from our 
chatty companion, brings us at its 
close to the town of Albany. Next 
day, by rail to the station of Canan- 
daigna, where, after passing a night 
at the residence of an hospitable 
Scotch gentleman, ‘a long, slight, 
open cart, with four neat greys that 
might have made Tommy Onslow’s 
mouth water,’ is procured to take 
us over by cross roads to Geneseo. 

Hence we proceed to Buffalo :— 


What a wondrous place is this Buffalo! 
What a type of American activity and 
enterprise! I had visited it in the year 
1826, and then it had only three thou- 
sand inhabitants. The theatre, I re- 
member, amused me immensely: the 
stage and accommodation for spectators 
barely occupying an area of twenty-five 
feet square. Mr. G. V. Brooke’s boxes, 
at that time, would have filled the whole 
house; and here they are in 1852, 
drawing our metropolitan stars to their 
boards. Their population has increased 
twenty-fold, and now exceeds sixty 
thousand: a splendid harbour, a light- 
house, piers, breakwater, &c., have 
been constructed, and are daily in- 
creasing. Churches rear their spiry 
steeples in every direction. Banks and 
insurance offices are scattered broadcast. 
Educational, literary, and benevolent es- 
tablishments abound, and upwards of a 
dozen newspapers are published. Land 
which, during my visit in 1826, you 
might almost have had for the asking, 
is now selling at two hundred guineas 
the foot of frontage for building: even 
during the last ten years, the duties col- 
lected at the port have increased from 
£1000 to nearly £14,000, In the year 
1852 upwards of four thousand vessels, 
representing a million and a half of 
tonnage, cleared at the harbour, and 
goods to the value of nearly seven 
millions sterling arrived from the lakes 
—the greater portion of the cargoes 
being grain. The value of goods annually 
delivered by Erie Canal is eight millions. 
Never was a more energetic hive of 
humanity than these ‘ Buffalo lads ;’ and 
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they are going a-head, every day, racing 
pace. 

The Canadian town, Waterloo, on 
the other side of the Niagara River, 
affords a contrast by no means flat- 
tering to the energy of its inha- 
bitants, who, with equal, if not 
superior advantages, appear to lie 
passively on the’: oars, allowing 
their go-a-head neighbours to pass 
them in everything. Niagara is of 
course visited. Captain Murray’s 
remarks on it are few. It is a sub- 
ject on which so many travellers have 
already written, that we are glad he 
has reserved his pen for less hacknied 
matters. He touches most justly 
on the fault, too common among 
tourists, of depreciating everything 
they see, gives us a characteristic 
selection of poetry by various 
writers from the otal Albums, 
and then takes us to Rochester. 
Here we are shown a lionne, ‘a 
real live Rochester Bloomer,’ the 
charms of whose general appearance 
so captivated our susceptible author, 
that he at once becomes a most 
strenuous advocate of Bloomerism, 
and draws the following facetious 
contrast in support of his taste :— 

+ Now, reader, let us change the scene, 
and bring before you one with which 
you are probably not unfamiliar. Place— 
A muddy crossing near a parish school. 
Time—Play hours. Dramatis persone— 
An old lady and twenty school-boys. 
Scene—The old lady comes sailing along 
the footway, doing for nothing that 
for which sweepers are paid; arrived 
at the crossing, a cold shudder comes 
over her as she gazes in despair at the 
sea of mud she must traverse ; behold 
now the frantic efforts she is making to 
gather up the endless mass of gown, 
petticoats, and auxiliaries with which 
custom and fashion have smothered her ; 
hands can scarcely grasp the puckers 
and the folds ; at last she makes a start, 
exhibiting a beautifully filled pair of 
snow-white stockings ; on she goes, the 
journey is half over ; suddenly a score 
of urchin voices are heard in chorus, 
*Twig her legs, twig her legs.’ The 
irate dame turns round to reprove them 
by words, or wither them with a glance ; 
but alas! in her indignation she raises a 
threatening hand, forgetful of the im- 
portant duties it was fulfilling, and down 
go gown, petticoats, and auxiliaries in 
the tilthy mire ; the boys of course roar 
with delight—it’s the jolliest fun they 
have had for many a day ; the old lady 
gathers up her bundle in haste, and 
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reaches the opposite side with a filthy 
dress and a furious temper. Let any 
mind, unwarped by prejudice and un- 
trammelled by custom, decide whether 
the costume of the Rochester Bloomer 
or of the old lady be the more sensible. 

From one ‘novel rig’ we proceed 
to another, that of the before-men- 
tioned Black Maria cutter yacht. 
To yachting men and naval archi- 
tects this chapter will be most 
valuable: the measurements of 
every part of the vessel are care- 
fully noted, with the fullest expla- 
nation of her peculiarities; and, 
besides giving his readers full in- 
structions how to build a boat that 
shall ‘whip all creation,’ ourjudicious 
eaterer teaches them how to brew 
‘toddy’ and cook ‘ chowder’ — pre- 
parations which seem in his opinion 
essential to yachting @ /’ Americaine. 
He conveys, moreover, to our British 
yachtsmen a friendly challenge from 
Commodore Stevens to test the 
powers of the nigger beauty, and, 
at the same time, of his matchless 
* toddy.’ 

Again we are at New York. But 
our space will not allow us to follow 
our amiable companion thus closely, 
and so at the risk of breaking our 
shins against the Croton Aqueduct 
at starting, and of stepping unplea- 
santly on that bloated mass of 
humanity, the ‘ armful of joy,’ 
whose portrait, hideous as it appears 
from his over-graphic pen, gapes 
still more frightfully on us from the 
pencil of his friend, —spite of all 
these dangers, we must put on our 
seven hundred league oe and 
stride southward from New York 
to Louisville. The savoury odour 
of ‘ canvas-backed ducks’ almost 
tempts us to pull up at Baltimore; 
but, passing onward, we have shortly 
good cause not to regret our tempo- 
rary separation, from the counter- 
odour of ‘a human polecat,’ that 
rises most unsavoury to our nostrils. 
If he had any respect to the second 
member of the firm (Nif Nasus 
and Co.) to which he dedicates 
his book, he would have spared 
him the details of an adventure 
which cannot fail to produce a 
disagreeable effect on his nerves. 
Seriously, though most unwilling to 
quarrel with so pleasant, and for the 
most part so discreet, a companion 
as our author, we must strongly 
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object to the obnoxious society into 
which he has on this occasion in- 
troduced us, and still more to the 
length of time he thinks fit to detain 
us in such company. Willing to be 
lenient, we pass over scenes of tooth- 

ickings, expectoratings, and stove 
linkeen regarding them as admis- 
sible on the plea of national custom ; 
but isolated adventures have no such 
claim; they are introduced solely 
for the amusement of the reader; 
and it is but a poor compliment to 
his taste to suppose that such a 
story could be otherwise than offen- 
sive to him. 

After a night at Louisville, we 
re-embark on the Ohio. Passing 
Cairo, we arrive at St. Louis. 
Thence, after a short stay, re- 
embark for New Orleans. 

The following dialogue between 
the skipper of a steamer and the 
inspector of her boilers — which 
are, like those of most Mississippi 
steamers, of rather Brummagem 
construction—is not very encou- 
raging as we set out :— 

The inspector comes on board; the 
captain and engineer see him, and, of 
course, they shake hands, for here every- 
body shakes hands with everybody the 
moment they meet, if only for the first 
time ; the only variation being in the 
words addressed : if for the first time, it 
may run thus:— ‘Sir, I’m happy to 
make your acquaintance ;’ which may 
be replied to by an additional squeeze, 
and perhaps a ‘Sir, I reciprocate.’ 
N.B,—Hats off always the first time. 
If it is a previous acquaintance, then a 
‘Glad to see you, sir,’ is sufficient.— But 
to return from this digression. The 
captain and engineer greet the inspector 
—‘Is’pose you’re come to look at our 
bilers, sir?” ‘Yes, sir, I am.’ The 
parties all instinctively drawing nearer 
and nearer to the bar. ‘ Well, sir, let’s 
have a drink.’—*‘ Well, sir, let’s.’—‘A 
cigar, sir ’—Thank’ee, sir !’"— Parties 
smoke and drink. Ingeniously enough, 
the required document and pen and ink 
are all lying handy : the obdurate heart 
of the inspector is quite melted by kind- 
ness. ‘Well, sir, I s’pose your bilers 
are all right ’—‘ 1 guess they are that, 
sir, and nurthin else ; you can’t and go 
for to bust them bilers of mine, fix it any- 
how you will; you can’t that, I do 
assure you, sir..— What inspector can 
doubt such clear evidence !—‘ Take 
another glass, sir, do.’—-‘ Thank'ee, I'll 
sign this paper first.’ The inspection is 
over, all except the ‘glass’ and the 
“"bacco,’ which continue to flow and 
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fume. The skippers of these boats are 
rough enough ; but I always found them 
very civil, plain spoken, and ready to 
give all the information in their power ; 
and many of them have confessed to me 
that the inspection was but too often 
conducted in the manner abovedescribed. 


The probable result of such a 
—_ of inspection is shown in 
the following anecdote :— 


The Screecher was a vessel belongin 
to Louisville, having a cargo of wild 
Kentuckians and other passengers on 
board, among whom was an old lady, 
who, having bought a winter stock of 
bacon, pork, &c., was returning to her 
home on the banks of the Mississippi. 
The Burster was a St. Louis boat, having 
on board a lot of wild back-woods men, 
&c. The two rivals met at the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
Beat or burst was the alternative. Vic- 
tory hung in one scale; in the other, 
defeat and death. The Screecher was a 
little ahead; gradually the Burster 
closes. The silence of a death-struggle 
prevails. The Screechers put on more 
wood, and place more weight on the 
safety-valve ; she boundsahead. Slowly 
but surely, the Burster draws nearer. 
The captain of the Sereecher looks 
wistfully at the fires, for the boilers are 
wellnigh worn out. The Burster is 
almost abreast. The enraged Ken- 
tuckians gather round the captain, and, 
in fury, ask, ‘Why don’t you put more 
weight on ?” 

CapTain—‘ Boilers are done; can’t 
bear it nohow.’ 

KeEntTuckIAns—‘Can’t bear it? you 
chicken-hearted coward—’ 

Knives are drawn, pistols click, a 
hundred voices exclaim, ‘Get on it, 
yourself, or I’ll bury this knife below 
your outer skin.’ Their eyes gleam, 
their hands are raised for the deadly 
blow. Wild boys, these Kentuckians ; 
the captain knows it too well. A choice 
of deaths is before him; excitement 
decides—he mounts the breach. The 
Screecher shoots through the waters, 
quivering from head tostern. The Ken- 
tucky boys yell with delight and defiance. 
Again the Burster closes on her rival ; 
Kentuckians brandish their knives, and 
call to the negroes, who are already half- 
roasted, ‘Pile on the wood, pile like 
agony: I'll ram a nigger into the fire 
for every foot the Burster gains.’ Soon 
a cry of exultation is heard on board the 
Burster, as she shoots up close to her 
rival. The enraged Kentuckians shout 
out, ‘ Oil, I swear! oil, by all creation !’ 
‘I smell it !’ exclaims the old lady with 
the store of bacon. Her eyes flash fire ; 
a few words to her slaves Pompey and 
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Cesar, and casks of bacon smashed 

uick as thought lay before the furnace. 
[ it all goes; the Screecher is wild ; 
the captain bounds up and down like a 
parched pea on a frying-pan ; once more 
she flies ahead of her rival ‘like a streak 
of greased lightning.’ Suddenly—horror 
of horrors !—the river throbs beneath ; 
the forest trees quake like aspen leaves ; 
the voice of many thunders rends the 
air; clouds of splinters and human limbs 
darken the sky. The Burster is blown 
to atoms! The captain jumps down, 
and joins the wild Kentucky boys in a 
yell of victory, through the bass notes of 
which may be heard the shrill voice of 
the old lady, crying, ‘I did it, I did it 
— it’s all my bacon !’ 

A voyage on the western waters 
is not to be undertaken without 
much risk to life and property. A 
list of accidents which occurred in 
the year 1852 is quoted from a 
Louisville paper, by which it appears 
that seventy-eight steamboats, and 
eighty-four other vessels were 
‘snagged,’ blown up, or otherwise 
destroyed, with a loss of above 400 
human lives. So common indeed 
are these occurrences, that we are 
informed that the ordinary ‘ good- 
night’ is conveyed in the ominous 


f om that we sha’n’t be snagged to- 
7 t! 
Neither the Government nor in- 


dividuals in these parts seem to 
have much idea of the value of 
human life ; very little stir is caused 
by a wholesale steamer smash, com- 
aratively slight grounds of quarrel 
requently lead to the use of the 
bowie-knife or revolver, and an off- 
hand murder is got over more easil 
than in most countries. But wit 
all this, we must not judge too 
harshly of western men in general. 
Like all other communities, theirs 
is a mixture of good and bad, with 
doubtless as large a proportion of 
the former as is usually to be 
found, but habituated as they are 
from childhood to scenes of blood- 
shed on land and frightful accidents 
on the water, deaths and horrors 
of all sorts become everyday topics, 
which are discussed with ‘ heartless 
apathy.’ Hence the evil passions 
of men, unrestrained by education 
or custom, exhibit themselves in 
more glaring colours, than in other 
states of society where feelings of 
compunction and pity would natu- 
rally be aroused by scenes such as 
we have described. 
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After a short, but very interesting 
sojourn at New Orleans, we take 
ship to Cuba, ‘the Queen of the 
Antilles,’ and in our estimation by 
far the most pleasant spot we have 
hitherto visited. Our guide here 
proves himself to be first-rate in his 
vocation. He shows us everything 
worth seeing in as short a period, 
and in as agreeable a manner as 

ossible. We much enjoy our drives 
in the volante and our cigars on the 
paseo, visit plantations, dive deep 
into the mysteries of sugar-boiling 
and cigar-making, and are more- 
over = up to ‘a dodge or two’ by 
our shrewd conductor in regard to 
the prices and qualities of the latter 
article. But it is the scenery which 
most of all delights us. Who, that 
has once seen the glorious tropics, 
can help fancying himself there 
again as he aa the following 
paragraph :— 


No pen can convey the least idea of 
the wonderful luxuriance of vegetation 
which charms the eye at every step. 
There is a richness of colour and a fat- 
ness of substance in the foliage of every 
tree and shrub which I never met with 
before in any of my travels. The stately 
palm, with its smooth white stem glit- 
tering in the sunbeama like a column of 
burnished silver; the waving bamboo 
growing in little clumps, and nodding 
in the gentle breeze with all the grace- 
ful appearance of a gigantic ostrich 
plume ; groves of the mango, with its 
deep and dark foliage defying the sun’s 
rays; the guava, growing at its feet, 
like an infant of the same family ; the 
mammee—or abricot de St. Domingue 
—with its rich green fruit hanging in 
clusters, and a foliage rivalling the 
mango; the dark and feathery tama- 
rind; the light and graceful indigo ; 
the slow-growing arrowroot, with its 
pelmy and feathery leaves spreading 
like a tender rampart round its precious 
fruit; boundless fields of the rich 
sugar-cane ; acres of the luscious pine- 
apple ; groves of banana and plantain ; 
forests of cedar and mahogany ; flowers 
of every hue and shade; the very 
jungle netted over with the creeping 
convolvulus,—these, and a_ thousand 
others, of which fortunately for the 
reader I know not the names, are con- 
tinually bursting on the scene with equal 
profusion and variety, bearing lovely 
testimony to the richness of the soil and 
the mildness of the climate. 


The historical details which our 
author gives us, well warrant the 
latter part of his ejaculation :— 
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Alas! that this fair isle should be 
at one and the same time the richest 
gem in the erown of Spain, and the 
foulest blot on her escutcheon. 


There are no means, dishonest, 
tyrannical, or cruel, which the 

panish authorities have left untried 
in their apparent endeavours to ruin 
the colony. 


Bribery and corruption seem to be 
recognised as necessary parts of their 
government. Some of the officials 

lead the excuse of necessity, and that 

insufficient legal remuneration for 
their services obliges them to have 
recourse to every possible means of 
adding to their incomes; others, 
whose position and the amount of 
whose salaries ought to place them 
far above such dishonest practices, 
satisfy their consciences by alleging 
‘the custom of the island.’ Every 
man has his price, ‘from the Captain- 
General, who is handsomely paid for 
breaking his country’s plighted 
faith in permitting the landing of 
negroes, down to the smallest un- 
paid official.” We have heard of 
such misrule as existing in some of 
the remote dependencies of Oriental 
states, but that a European power 
such as Spain has been, and might 
be, should thus blind herself not 
only to justice and her own dignity, 
but even to her own interest, 
appears almost incredible. 

The future of this rich and lovely 
island, who can predict? It is talked 
of by its powerful neighbours as the 
‘sick man.’ Filibustero vultures hover 
above it as though it were already a 
putrid corpse inviting their descent ; 
young America points to it with the 
absorbing index of ‘ manifest destiny ;’ 
gold is offered for it ; Ostend conferences 
are held about it; the most sober sena- 
tors cry respecting it—‘ Patience, when 
the pear is ripe, it must drop into our 
lap.’ Old Spain—torn by faction, and 
ruined by corruption—supports its tot- 
tering treasury from it. Thus, plun- 
dered by friends, coveted by neighbours, 
and assailed by pirates, it lies like a 
helpless anatomical subject, with the 
ocean for a dissecting-table, on one side 
whereof stands a mother sucking its 
blood, and on the other ‘ Lone Stars’ 
gashing its limbs, while in the back- 
ground, a young and vigorous republic 
18 seen anxiously waiting for the whole 
carcass. If I ask, ‘ Where shall vitality 
be sought?’ Echo answers ‘Where? 
If I ask, ‘ Where shall I look for hope ?” 
the very breath of the question extin- 
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guishes the flickering taper. Who, then, 
can shadow forth the fate that is re- 
served for this tropical gem of the 
ocean, where all around is so dark and 
louring? . . . A low voice, borne on a 
western breeze, whispers in my ear—‘T 
guess I can.’ 
Cuba, farewell ! 


Re-embarking for the States, we 
visit Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and other places of note, 
and rest for awhile at Shirley, the 
country-house of a wealthy planter 
on the James River, whence we are 
passed on with letters of introduc- 
tion to Brandon, where we find the 
same kind welcome and hospitality. 
We cannot omit the following 
charming picture, taken in the 
grounds of the latter :— 


The lawn is beautifully laid out, and 
in the style of one of our country villas 
of the olden time, giving every assu- 
rance of comfort and every feeling of 
repose. The tropical richness and 
brightness of leaf and flower added an 
inexpressible charm to them, as they 
stood out in bold relief against the pure 
and cloudless air around, so different 
from that indistinct outline which is but 
too common in our moist atmosphere. 
Then there was the graceful and weep- 
ing aspen, the wild ivy—its white bloom 
tinged as with maiden’s blush —the 
broad-leafed catalpa, the magnolia, rich 
in foliage and in flower, while scattered 
around were beds of bright and lovely 
colours. The extremes of this charming 
view were bounded, either by the 
venerable mansion over whose roof the 
patriarchal elms of which we have been 
speaking threw their cool and welcome 
shade, or by the broad stream whose 
bosom was ever and anon enlivened 
with some trim barque or rapid-gliding 
steamer, and whose farther shore was 
wooded to the water’s edge. 


We do not wonder at our author’s 
regret at quitting such scenery and 
such friends as he met with on James 
River. Both for his own sake and 
his readers’, a longer stay could not 
have been otherwise than most 
agreeable. 

Whatever may be the opinion of 
stay-at-homes in regard to Canada, 
our author gives us a description 
which, it read as it deserves to be, 
will tend greatly to turn the tide of 
emigration more than heretofore 
in the direction of that country ; for 
no one who has followed Captain 
Murray thus far in his journey will 
fail to give him full credit for being 
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a close observer and clever nar- 
rator, or to discover in his book that 
unmistakeable air of truthfulness 
which leads us to feel that we may 
depend upon his accuracy and im- 
partiality. 

Short as it is, we havea very good 
sketch of Canada in most points of 
interest, one or two charming bits of 
landscape, a good deal of statistical 
information, and some explanation 
of the most important political ques- 
tions which have lately arisen: but 
what must please the English reader 
more than all, is the discovery that 
the general state of our colony is by 
no means so far from flourishing as 
we had been led to fear from isolated 
comparisons drawn in the earlier 
part of the work, between the doings 
of some of its towns and those of the 
neighbouring republic. After speak- 
ing of education, in which we are 
told ‘ that Upper Canada is inferior 
to none of its neighbouring rivals,’ 
our author continues :— 

But it is not in education alone that 
Canada has been shadowing forth a 
noble career. Emancipated from ma- 
ternal apron-strings by a constitutional 
self-government, and aided by the 
superior administrative powers of the 
Earl of Elgin, she has exhibited an in- 
nate vitality which had so long been 
smothered by imperial misrule as to 
cause a doubt of its existence ; and if 
she has not shown it by the birth of 
populous cities, she has proved it by a 
more general and diffusive prosperity. A 
revenue quadrupled in four years needs 
no Chicagos or Buffalos to endorse the 
colony’s claims to energy and progress. 
Internal improvements have also been 
undertaken on a large scale: railways are 
threading their iron bands through waste 
and forest, and connecting in one link all 
the North American colonies; the 
tubular bridge at Montreal will be the 
most stupendous work yet undertaken 
by engineering skill; canals are making 
a safe way for commerce, where a year 
or two back the roaring rapid threw its 
angry barrier. Population, especially 
in Upper Canada, is marching forward 
with hasty strides; the value of pro- 
perty is fast increasing; loyalty has 
supplanted discontent and rebellion ; an 
imperial baby has become a princely 
colony, with as national an existence as 
any kingdom of the Old World. These 
are facts upon which the colonists may, 
and do, look with feelings of both pride 
and satisfaction; and none can more 
justly contemplate them with such emo- 
tions, than those through whose admi- 
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nistrative talents these prosperous results 
have been produced, out of a state of 
chaos, in eight short years. Dissatisfied 
men there ever will be among a large 
community, and therefore questions of 
independence and annexation will be 
mooted from time to time ; but it seems 
hardly probable that a colony which 
enjoys an almost independent nationality 
would ever be disposed to resign that 
proud position, and to swamp her in- 
dividuality among the thirty-three free 
and slave states of the adjoining Repub- 
lic. At all events, the colony, by her 
conduct with reference to the present 
war, has shown that she is filled with a 
spirit of loyalty, devotion, and sympathy 
as true, as fervent, and as deep as those 
which animate all the other subjects of 
our beloved Sovereign. 

Farewell Canada! May the sun of 
prosperity, which has been rising upon 
you steadily for eight years, rise higher 
and higher, and never know either a 
cloud or a meridian! Canada, adieu! 


Returning to New York, our 
travelling ends with a visit to the 
Military College of West Point :— 


The cadets are organized into a batta- 
lion of four companies, the officers and 
non-commissioned officers are all ap- 
pointed by the superintendent, from a 
list submitted to him by the com- 
mandant of cadets, the selection being 
made from those most advanced in their 
studies and most exemplary in their 
conduct; they perform in every parti- 
cular the same duties as those of the 
officers and privates of a regiment ; they 
have divisions and suh-divisions, with 
superintendent cadets attached to each, 
regular orderlies who sweep and clean 
out the room, furniture, &c.: guards 
are regularly mounted, an officer of the 
day duly appointed, and all the duties 
of a regular barrack punctually per- 
formed, even to the sentinels being sup- 
plied with ball cartridge at night. 


They seem to lose no time in re- 
creation—ten hours are devoted to 
study, and one and a half to drill, 
out of every twenty-four. The 
following system appears to us ex- 
cellent :— 

There is a most minute system of 
merit and demerit established ; every- 
thing good and everything bad has 4 
specific value in numbers and decimals, 
which is accurately recorded against the 
owners thereof in the reports made for 
each year. The cadet appears to be 
expected to improve in conduct as well 
as knowledge, for, according to the 
rules, after ‘his first year is completed, 
the number expressing his absolute de- 
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merit is increased by one-sixth during 
the second year, by one-third during the 
third year, and by one-half during the 
fourth year. Thus, suppose a certain 
number of faults to be represented by 
the sum of 36, if faults which those 
figures represent are committed during 
the second year of the cadet’s course, 
one-sixth would be added, and his name 
appear on the demerit list with 42 
against it; if in the third year, one- 
third would be added to the 36, and 48 
would be placed against his name ; and 
if during the fourth year, one half would 
be added, and 54 would appear against 
it. It will thus be seen, that, suppos- 
ing offences of equal value to be com- 
mitted by the cadet in his first year, and 
by another in his fourth year, the figures 
of demerit against the latter would be 
one-half more than those placed against 
the name of the cadet in his first year. 
A demerit conduct roll is made out each 
ear, and a copy sent to the War 
epartment. 

The remainder of these interesting 
volumes is employed in minutely 
considering various points of infor- 
mation gained during one tour. A 
chapter containing yon trv 
in regard to Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and the Electric Tele- 
graph, is followed by one on 
‘America’s Press and Literature.’ 
Captain Murray does not intend 
speaking of the ‘higher order of 
publications’ by authors whose 
names are as well known, and whose 
talents are as justly admired in Eng- 
land as in Salen, but of the 

pular railway and _ steamboat 

ks. Mr. Ward’s English Items 
is selected as a specimen of this 
class of publication, and a precious 
sample it appears to be, its author’s 
sole object being to prove John 
Bull the greatest beast in creation. 
The mistakes he falls into in some of 
his statements are most amusing, and 
show that, at the best, he knows 
little or nothing of the subject on 
which he writes so strongly; but 
the most wonderful part of Zz is the 
way in which a considerable number 
of the American newspapers pat him 
on the back, and applaud his ‘ style,’ 
‘discriminating powers,’ &c., going 
even so far as to stand godfathers to 
his sentiments in the name of the 
whole republic. Captain Murray 
gives us an entertaining review of 
this ‘ aggregate outburst of the great 
American heart.’ 
After this we have two chapters 
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on the state of slavery, with many 
original and excellent remarks on 
the subject of emancipation, its 
feasibility, difficulties, and the best 
means of attaining to it. The sub- 
ject is well and carefully treated, and 
fully merits the serious consideration 
of those who have the welfare of the 
slave at heart. Captain Murray 
attributes, and we believe most 
justly, ‘ the rabid outery, the ovation 
of Mrs. B. Stowe, and other similar 
exhibitions,’ to ‘an all but total 
ignorance of the true facts of the 
case.’ And, indeed, after the ‘ gi- 
gantie obstacles’ which he has so 
clearly pointed out, and after the 
example we have had in our own 
colonies, we cannot but agree with 
him that the matter is much easier 
to talk about than to bring to pass 
with any good effect ; and that how- 
ever hard such a conclusion ma 

appear to some people, ‘ the emanci- 
pation of the negroes throughout the 
southern states, if it took place tor 
morrow, would be the greatest curse 
the white man could inflict upon 
them.’ We are glad to find that 
cruel slave-owners are the exceptions 
only, as they are found to be in 
every slave country under the sun. 
Among Asiatics and Africans such 
is the case, and we never were able 
to believe that it could be otherwise 
among our transatlantic brethren. 
Some very good laws might be 
adopted ‘bon the code of Mo- 
hammed, by which, we believe, a 
slave is entitled to his freedom after 
a certain period of servitude, and is 
enabled to free himself at any time 
from oppression by demanding his 
sale by public auction. Captain 
ay also suggests this latter 

an. 

. America may well boast of the 
ample means of public worship 
afforded to her citizens, entirely by 
voluntary contributions. Churches 
and chapels of various denominations 
are erected as fast as the increase of 
population demands increased ac- 

commodation. In an early part of 
Captain Murray’s work we are told 
that, at Geneseo, a small village, 

with a population of only 2000, they 
have four churches: a table in the 
Chapter on ‘Church, School, and 
Law,’ shows that the same liberal 

supply exists all over the States, ac- 

commodation for 14,000,000 being 
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provided, with a scattered population 
of 23,000,000. It must also be taken 
into consideration that these build- 
ings have arisen in a comparatively 
short period, and that they are not 
merely temporary erections, but 
‘have all some ecclesiastical appear- 
ance, and many of them are fine 

ecimens of architecture.’ Above 
all, they are maintained in good con- 
dition, and clean, an example which 
might be followed with great benefit 
by many parishes in the Mother- 
country. Our author mentions an 
instance or two, from his own ex- 
perience, of the want of spirit in 
these matters, both in Scotland and 
England ; many more we fear might 
most justly be cited, some even 
where the damp, unwholesome state 
of the church was of itself an ac- 
knowledged cause of the scantiness 
of the congregation assembled in it. 

While on the subject of churches, 
our attention is called to the Book 
of Common Prayer used in the 
States, and which in some matters 
of form differs from our own. These 
differences appear to be, as Captain 
Murray remarks, worthy of notice, 
and in some points, of imitation, es- 
pecially in regard to the omission of 
certain portions of our Church Ser- 
vice to which many deep-thinking 
church-goers hold conscientious ob- 
jections. In reference to ‘ disbelief in 
the United States,’ we cannot un- 
fortunately allow that ‘ the open way 
in which some parties not only ex- 
press their doubts of the authenticity 
of ——. but dispute every doc- 
trine which it contains, and openly 
proclaim it the enemy of man,’ is at 
all peculiar to that country ; we our- 
selves have known of similar meet- 
ings, advocating the same principles, 
and defying ministers of any de- 
nomination to disprove their so- 

histry, held just as publicly as he 
celina. in some of the most po- 
ulous and enlightened towns of 
England. 

A good education seems to be ob- 
tainable across the Atlantic at a 
cheaper rate than at home, and the 
system adopted, as noticed in various 
parts of the work before us, appears 
excellent. In an appendix to Vol. 
II. we have the course of studies 

ursued at several institutions, both 
in the States and Canada, and some 
examination papers, from which we 
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may see plainly that Latin and 
Greek, far Sees eing considered as 
the essentials of education, occupy 
only a secondary place, allowing 
time for the acquirement of modern 
languages, and many useful branches 
of science and art. 

A strange hallucination appears 
to be prevalent among our Westen 
cousins, which leads them to attri- 
bute to American genius the inven- 
tion and perfecting of the applica- 
tion of steam power to machinery, 
whether for land or maritime pur- 
poses ; of the electric telegraph, the 
thrashing machine, long used in 
Scotland, and many other useful 
discoveries and adaptations. Cap- 
tain Murray gives us the rights of 
the above-named claims, and then 
points out in a kindly spirit how 
derogatory such unfounded preten- 
sions are to a country that has so 
much really her own to be proud 
of. 

Among other things, he adverts 
to the manufactures of fire-arms, the 
invention of machinery for working 
wood, of the looms for weaving 
seamless bags, and many other 
valuable improvements which are 
daily being brought out in America. 

In general matters, as well as in 
the particular ones above noticed, 
a certain portion of Brother Jona- 
than’s family is wont to allude to 
England in terms neither very just 
nor bespeaking such feelings of 
amity as ought to exist between 
parties so nearly connected; this 
portion is however not by any 
means in the majority. Messrs. 
Rowdy, Filibustero, and Co., seem 
to be the leaders of the faction, and 
a very rough lot they are, judging 
by the few samples introduced to 
us. But, stranger even than their 
antipathy to us, is the idea possessed 
by them, that we reciprocate the 
sentiment, are jealous of their rising 
greatness, and envious of their su- 
periority. Captain Murray gives 
us an analysis of the causes of this 
misconception, from which we de- 
duce that the class of Yankees be- 
fore alluded to, not by any means 
the best informed on general topics, 
is very ignorant of anything that 
passes in the Old World, and enjoys 
to the full its share of that vanity 
which is the weak point of the 
American character. 














His opinion of the nation at large, 
as expressed throughout his work, 
and particularly in the last chapter, 
is highly favourable. Nearly every 
instance of individual misconduct 
that he gives us is accompanied by 
aremark that such is quite an ex- 
ceptional case, and by no means to 
be taken as characteristic of the 
people, and in his conclusion he 
implies an anxiety lest he should 
have led his readers to a false im- 
pression of his feelings on this 
point, remarking that ‘a man may 
condemn many things in a nation, 
while holding the nation itself in 
high esteem.’ 

In taking leave, Captain Murray 


Tus opera season, though it will 
not have come to an end even 
when No. 308 reaches the readers 
of Fraser, is at the moment of this 
present writing sufficiently on the 
wane to justify retrospect. The 
afiches tell us that we have entered 
on our ‘ last week but two,’ and that 
morethanone‘much-admired foreign 
musician,’ who has (for a considera- 
tion) condescended to sing to the 
fowls of condition— 


Vedendosi la notte, e, 1 verno a lato, 
E ‘1 di dopo le spalle, e i mesi gai, 


is about to wing his or her flight to 
climes where winter shows more 
consideration for the Ut de poitrine 
than in our foggy El Dorado. The 
conditions of the annual prospectus 
have been in great part, if not 
entirely, fulfilled. The game is 
nearly played out, even if all the 
players have not had their innings. 
Our day is, or should be, over, for 
the North Star is high in the 
heavens. 

And ourday has, on the whole, been 
apleasant one; not without its re- 
ward too, we trust, to the clever and 
enterprising manager who has laid 
it out. If in its course we have 
met with some indications that many 
more such cannot be in store for 
us—that the musical drama has 
seen its best day—this is not trace- 
able to causes over which manage- 
ment has any control, but belongs 
to, or is in, ‘ the nature of things.’ 
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expresses a hope that his readers 
may find something to repay them 
in his work, on the modest ground 
that the late Lord Holland was of 
opinion, that no man was so great a 
fool but what something might be 
learned from him. For our part, 
we can truly say that we have seldom 
had the good fortune to meet with 
a book containing in the same space 
so large a fund of information and 
interest, and these so happily com- 
bined, as to render it well worthy 
the perusal of every class of reader, 
from the fact-seeking political econo- 
mist, or civil engineer, to him whose 
object is merely to kill an idle hour. 


A good beginning would seem 
not always a necessity to a good 
ending. The opera campaign opened 
inauspiciously with the defalcation 
of an ally, and he of the first class. 
Mr. Gye’s troops had already taken 
the field ere it was found that 
Signor Ronconi— basso cantante 
assolutissimo—did not answer to the 
roll-call. Various were the causes 
assigned for his absence, and inge- 
nious the speculations as to his 
whereabouts. Had he lost his 
voice P—or forgotten his art? Was 
he (volente) grubbing for gold in 
Australia, or (nolente) for silver in 
Siberia —having sung out of tune 
at St. Petersburg, or been found 
‘contumacious’ at Moscow. Was 
he in Spain?—or in Spanish 
America? What corner of this 
great globe was too remote for the 
abiding place of so erratic and un- 
accountable an individual? Enough 
for Mr. Gye and his public, he was 
not in London, where he should have 
been some time before cr after 
Easter; and the performance of 
half the operas in the sepertoire 
seemed impossible. And within the 
memory of a present generation 
half the operas in the repertoire 
would have been impossible; only 
the repertoire would have been of 
another class. In the days of ma 
Semme et trois ou quatre poupées, 
the absence of ma femme would 
have brought with it ruin to the 
manager, despair to the public, and 
P 
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starvation to the poupées—who 
being speaking, or rather singing 
poupées, were likewise eating an 
drinking ones. But, happily, nous 
avons changé tout cela, a the days 
when the fate of a musical festival 
or an opera season hung on the 
breath of a single artist, however 
great, are among the things of the 
past. 

Not, however, that at present we 
have reason to complain of the 
dearth of artists individually great. 
We doubt whether the records of 
any past season could present a list 
of names which in quality or in 
number could be compared with 
those which have figured in the 
Covent Garden bills since Easter 
—Ronconi minus, notwithstanding. 
And it is fair to add to this (for any 
manager with money or credit may 
engage any performer) that in the 
rare art of amalgamating these not 
always concordant elements into a 
verfect whole, skill has been ex- 
hibited, and success attained, of 
which past seasons present no pa- 
rallel examples. 

The older generation of opera- 
goers will, we think, fully concur in 
the justice of ourlast sentence; butwe 
should like to put before the younger 
of our musical readers some of the 
evidence on which it is based. A 
fair estimate of the present is, after 
all, only to be made by comparison 
with the past; and it is not un- 
interesting, nor in this case unsatis- 
factory, to look back for a moment 
to a time when the standard of 
well-doing in the matters under 
eonsideration was much lower than 
it is now. We will ask our reader 
then—old or young—to carry his 
memory or his imagination back 
with us, not tothe days of Maraand 
Banti, nor even of Ambrogetti and 
Fodor, but simply to the year 1838, 
when we made our first acquaintance 
with what is now understood by 
“Grand Opera,’ at the Académie 
Royale de la Musique. <A visit to 
Paris, even in those not very remote 
days, was a very different affair from 
what it is now that one can breakfast 
(not in the middle of the night) in the 
English, and dine in the French 
capital. Sixteen years ago, and 
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later still, a visit to Paris involved 
a day in the Dover coach, a night 
in Dover, the passage (not much 
altered in quality or quantity), 
possibly a night in Boulogne or 
Calais, and, if all went well, twenty- 
six hours of diligence. Add to this 
a Dover hotel bill, of which seven 
shillings for a boiled chicken, and 
half-a-crown for parsley and butter, 
may serve as a specimen (er pede 
Herculem), to say nothing of de- 
mands from half a population, the 
means and end of whose existence 
seemed to be peculation. In a word, 
Paris, seventeen years ago, was prac- 
tically about as far as Vienna—we 
had almost said Constantinople— 
is now. 

Our business, however, is not with 
the journey, but with the end of it— 
the Grand Opera. Never shall we 
forget the sensation with which we 
read in the first affiche that Rossini’s 
Guillawme Tell would be presented 
on the next opera night, and that 
Mons. Restlaving returned from 
his tour in the provinces ‘ remplirait 
le réled’ Arnold.’ Theotherprincipal 
performers were Derevis, Serda, and 
a Débuiante of whose subsequent ca- 
reer we know nothing. A musical 
student familiar with the singing of 
the great Italian artists then in their 
zenith, Tamburini, Lablache, Grisi, 
and above all, Rubini, would not be 
easy to please in the matter of in- 
dividual execution. Recognising to 
the full, for example, the dramatic 
genius of Duprez, it required but 
little knowledge of the art of singing 
to foresee that his career could not 
be a long one ; and that at about the 
time of life when a_ well-trained 
Italian singer reaches his prime, the 
forced and tormented organ of this 
highly-gifted artist would be a thing 
of the past.* But the ensemble, the 
combination of every art that could 
be brought to the aid of the musical 
drama ; principal performers whose 
individuality was lost in their 
dramatic relation to each other 
and to the subjeet on which 
they were engaged; a_ chorus 
and corps de ballet countless (cer- 
tainly not countable) in number, 
and moving with the picturesque 
freedom of a real crowd; scenery 


* Duprez retired, if we mistake not, at or about the age of fcrly—the age at or 
about which Rubini first appeared in London. 
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not merely painted, but duit, with 
hills about which men, women, and 
children walked, and real houses, 
with doors out of which men, women, 
and children came and went, and 
windows out of which they looked : 
add to this, an orchestra drilled (if it 
be possible) to excess, and a public to 
whom this ensemble was a matter of 
course: all these increments made 
an impression, which equal, nay su- 
perior performances heard since have 
never effaced. We heard, under 
similar circumstances, a few nights 
after, Les Huguenots, and suvse- 
quently Masaniello and Robert le 
Diable. The latter work had, some 
years previously, been presented 
at the ‘King’s Theatre’ in Lon- 
don, during the short reign of 
Mr. Monk Mason—the bulk of 
the ‘ Académie’ corps having been 
transported hither for the pur- 
pose! Moreover, this opera, as 
well as Guillaume Tell and Mas- 
aniello, had been ‘adapted to the 
English stage,’ in the then fashion, 
which consisted in turning the re- 
citative into spoken dialogue, in 
cutting out the greater part of the 
concerted music (inserting two or 
three original ballads for the prin- 
cipal singers), and in re-arranging 
the composer's score, if it could be 
got, for a diminished orchestra— 
making two horns do duty for four, 
one trombone for three, and under 
very favourable circumstances, some 
twenty stringed instruments for 
sixty ; or, supposing the score not 
attainable, in instrumenting the en- 
tire work afresh! But Les Hugue- 
nots was still intact, and the most 
sanguine and far-seeing English 
auditor would, seventeen years 
since, have looked on its presenta- 
tion in London, with London ma- 
terials, as the dream of a dim and 
distant future. Strange to say too, 
an impression prevailed almost 
universally in the English musical 
world that this work (of which, even 
in 1838, we must have witnessed 
somewhere about the 150th perfor- 
mance), even if it cowld be fai - pre- 
sented to a London audience, would 
not please them. It was long; it 


was tiresome ; Italian singers would 
not, English singers could not, learn 
the music; it wanted melody; the 
instrumentation was eccentric; it 
was ridiculous; the subject was re- 
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volting, &c. &c. &c., in a word, ‘it 
would never do.’ 

There are two or three classes of 
persons much busied in this world’s 
affairs, with any individual specimen 
of which it would seem safe always 
to differ. The theatrical world is 
especially addicted to false prophecy. 
It is always surprised at the result 
of its own doings. Its normal state 
is astonishment. The piece amana- 
ger a and takes to cheerily, is 
generally damned; the piece he 
rejects not seldom makes the fortune 
of a rival establishment. We have 
no materials to serve for a history 
ui Lue causes which led to the reso- 
lution to perform Les Huguenots at 
Covent Garden in the year 1848. 
We take it for cuatad it was in 
some way forced on the then some- 
what republican management. The 
rehearsals were said, at the time, to 
have moved heavily; and all sorts 
of sinister rumours were afloat in- 
dicative of postponement, sine die. 
Nothing less than a royal command 
seems to have been necessary to get 
the ‘pull altogether’ which finally 
spread the canvas of the good ship 
before the breath of popular ap- 
plause. But the thing was effected ; 
and twelve years after its first ap- 
pearance in Paris, M. Meyerbeer’s 
work—the long, the tiresome, the ab- 
surd, the impossible—was not only 
presented in London in a manner 
worthy of its merits, but received 
with an enthusiasm which seems to 
have been developed by every sub- 
sequent performance. Les Hugue- 
nots is now an accepted thing, one 
of the main props of the colossal 
establishment in Bow-street. We 
have no intention of opening a fresh 
discussion on its merits, about which 
enough has been said and written. 
But let it never be forgotten, that 
to no project was ‘the adjective of 
fools’ ever applied so confidently 
as, only a few years since, to the 

presentation and acceptance of Les 
Huguenots in this country. 

The more recent illustration of 
the progress of executive art among 
us which M. Meyerbeer's invention 
has afforded, we shall consider pre- 
sently. Let us return to ‘the season.’ 

The popularity which some of the 
productions of Verdi have attained, 
though indicative of the present 
dearth of musical genius, especially 
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in Italy, is not altogether so con- 
firmatory of popular ignorance, or 
so unaccountably absurd, as many a 
small critic would have us believe. 
Verdi is without doubt a half-taught 
musician, and, we should think, of 
but limited acquaintance with classi- 
eal music. Practical acquaintance, 
indeed, with classical music, of what- 
ever age or country, must be nearly 
unattainable south of the Alps; and 
a lifetime spent (as Verdi's has for 
the most part been) in the land of 
Palestrina, Carissimi, Corelli, Cima- 
rosa, and Cherubini, would afford as 
little chance of making acquaintance 
with their productions as with those 
of Josquin, O. Lasso, Tallis, Pur- 
cell, andel, Bach, Gluck or 
Mozart. But Verdi has something 
of his own; a feeling for melody, 
which training may develop and 
refine but can never give; some- 
thing which, under more favour- 
able circumstances, might have be- 
come sustaining power; fancy in 
details of instrumentation, the pos- 
session of which he often rather 
suggests than manifests; and in 
more force than any of these gifts, 
a fine feeling for stage effect. In 
the last of his works with which we 
have had the opportunity of making 
acquaintance, his powers, we think, 
have been most fully developed. 
Speaking without book, we should 
regard Ji Trovatore as his best 
opera. Certainly it is that from 
which we have derived the greatest 
pleasure ; though how much of this 
should be set down to the tender 
and refined vocalization of Tam- 
berlik, the pure and powerful voice 
of Mdlle. Ney, or the creative 
genius of Mad. Viardot, we cannot 
say. Rarely indeed, even on a stage 
worn by the footsteps of a Lablache 
and a Ronconi, has so fine a concep- 
tion been so finely carried out as in 
the Azucema of this great artiste—a 
conception which, we must add, after 
very careful study of the libretto, 
owes next to nothing to that feeble 
and passionless production. Nor 
in accounting for our pleasant im- 
pression of this opera must the 
voice of Signor Graziani be for- 
gotten—an organ at once sweet, 
strong, even, and flexible. 


loveliest voice in the universe, how- 
ever, uninformed by sentiment and 
method, soon becomes tiresome; 
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and Sig. Graziani has everything to 


acquire in his art. It is sometimes 
said that of the hundred require- 
ments of a singer, voice is ‘as 
ninety-nine.’ The contrast pre- 
sented by Graziani and Viardot 
would lead us to reverse this dictum, 
and to set down voice as one of these 
hundred requirements, the rest of 
which must be supplied by fine 
intention and ‘well-directed in. 
dustry.’ 

We can find neither space nor, at 

this late hour of the month, time to 
ape to our readers anything 
ike a perfect chronicle of the very 
eventful season which is closing 
over us. ‘Two or three of the most 
interesting links between the first 
nights of 7 Trovatore and La Stella 
del Nord, imperatively demand our 
notice, however, before we pass on 
to the latter—the great event of the 
season. 

The performances of familiar 
works, though not wanting in in- 
terest, have been somewhat less va- 
ried than in former years ; and the 
absence of Ronconi, though par- 
tially remedied by a somewhat inju- 
dicious resuscitation, has weakened 
some casts and rendered others 
impossible. We have missed J/ 
Flauto Magico and (longo inter- 
vallo) Maria di Rohan; while the 
Duke Alfonso and Figaro of the 
veteran Tamburini, still less the 
Giorgio of the recruit Graziani, 
have in no way filled up the gap 
created by the absence of our 
very admirable, and very provoking, 
Baritone. The recal of Signor 
Tamburini gave a special interest 
to the revival of Don Pasquale, by 
completing the original cast, and 
allowing the presentation of that 
poy opera by the same persons 
(would it could have beenby thesame 
voices), that started it on its pros- 
perous career—we had better not 
say how many years since. For 
not only has Tamburini surprised 
his old friends with a few more last 
notes—not only has Mario returned 
from the Western World with re- 
novated physical powers too—not 
only does Lablache remain constant 
to his English public, with whom he 
stands in such pleasant relation 
(esto perpetua),—but Grisi, after 
putting us to pain for which we 
could forgive nobody else, has been 
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revailed on ‘to revisit the scene of 
her former triumphs.’ 

This revisitation has been the sub- 
ject of much animadversion. To us 
it has been simply the recovery of a 
false step; and the only part of the 
transaction we can find cause for 
complaint in, is that Grisi’s coming 
back should ever have been neces- 
sitated by her going away. Nor are 
we among the number of those who 
were astonished or displeased at her 
having hazarded an Atlantic voyage, 
and followed her farewell to us by a 
tour in the land of Barnum. Gur 
great Cantatrice had exhausted the 
approbation of the Old World, and 
craved yet one more tribute to her 
supremacy. One thing was wanting 
to her reputation—to fail in Ame- 
rica. We congratulate her with all 
our hearts on this, the last and 
greatest of her triumphs. 

The first representation of I7 
Trovatore has not been the only, 
nor the greatest event of the same 
kind that the season has included, 
which, creditably inaugurated by 
Verdi, has been splendidly com- 
pleted by Meyerbeer. L’ Etoile du 
Nord (La Stella seems to have 
gone the way of Gli Ugonotti and 
Ll Profeta) though, like Il Trova- 
tore, not a new work, has come 
before the English public under 
very different circumstances, some 
of which might have operated un- 
favourably in respect of a work of 
less intrinsic merit. In Paris, its 
reputation was made, neither as an 
Italian nor as a ‘ grand’ opera, but 
as one of that class of musical 
dramas demanding singers who can 
speak, and speakers who can sing, 
which the greater their success in 
a Parisian theatre, the less their 
likelihood of attaining it in any 
other. Its adaptation to the Italian 
stage has necessitated not onl 
translation from the French—of a 
languages the least amenable to 
that process, especially in its con- 
nexion with music—but the trans- 
formation of the spoken dialogue 
into recitative, or aria parlante. 
This latter process, with whatever 
skill it may have been executed, has, 
in almost every former instance we 
can call to mind, been unsuccessful 
— Der Frieschutz, Fidelio, and 
Faust (in the hands of the com- 
poser), to wit. And for this simple 
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reason; that, to borrow the lan- 
guage of another art, the gradations 
of colour and the relative propor- 
tions of light and shadow are inevi- 
tably deteriorated by an entire] 
new treatment of a back-ground. 
If such alterations and subsequent 
interpolations have been found 
difficult or impossible in the works 
of other composers, what must the 
be in respect to a work of M. 
Meyerbeer, one of the most valu- 
able and the most special of whose 
gifts is an eye, or, to drop metaphor, 
an ear for proportion ? 

Indeed, the impossibility of pre- 
dicating any success for a work of 
M. Meyerbeer on any but his own 
conditions, has been, and always 
must be, a serious obstacle to its 
production. In this respect, as in 
others, he is sui generis among 

eat masters,—for a great master 

e assuredly is. No process of 
mutilation, no misinterpretation, no 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
or division—nothing in fact short 
of annihilation, will altogether de- 
stroy the vitality of an idea of 
Handel or Mozart. You may 
‘arrange’ the Hallelujah Chorus 
for the concertina, or ‘adapt’ the 
overture to Zauberflite fortwo fiutes, 
and there will remain something 
in both which tells of the in- 
ventive genius and the ripe scho- 
larship so unwontedly presented. 
Not so with M. Meyerbeer; 
you must take him as he chooses 
only to present himself, with 
every advantage of state and 
circumstance which he thinks pro- 
per to call into requisition or to 
turn to account. or him these 
are not adjuncts, but necessities of 
existence—uses which have become 
‘second nature.’ Surrounded by a 
brilliant cortége, he goes forth (not 
without a keen eye for the state of 
the weather) with jewels glistening 
in the sun, and feathers waving in 
the breeze, the envy of his peers 
and the admiration of the crowd. 
Who would deprive hin of a staff 
so splendidly appointed, or strip 
off a robe of such magnificence ? 
For who could turn the former to 
such account, or move under the 
latter with such grace and freedom ? 

Deficient in—at all events never 
relying upon—that native strength 
by wie other composers have 
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sought to manifest their ‘high ar- 
guments,’ M.Meyerbeer has sought 
—nay, let us say found—a substi- 
tute in an elaboration of detail 
without precedent or parallel, His 
productions bear about the same 
relation to those of a Beethoven, or 
even of a Rossini, as a fragment of 
coral to a lump of Java—both beau- 
tiful to the eye, and smooth and 
solid to the touch; the one the 
tardy accumulation of a thousand 
efforts and of a thousand years, the 
other the momentary overtlow of an 
exhaustless source of light and 
heat. 

But, our readers will say—and 
not unfairly—what have we to do 
with the modus operandi of M. 
Meyerbeer? what matters the pro- 
cess, if the result be satisfactory ? 
And that the result is satisfactory 
we have said or implied over and 
over again. Our acquaintance with 
his works, and high estimate of his 
— (as our readers already 

now), go farther back than the 
date of their first acceptance in 
England. We have watched with 
keen interest the increase of his 
reputation among our countrymen, 
and are glad to have to record the 
complete success of his last effort, 
TP’ Etoile du Nord,—a success the 
more remarkable for having been 
attained in spite of the difliculties 
and nutadks to which we have 
already alluded. A detail of the 
plot, and a list of the dramatis per- 
sone, are labours from which we (and 
our readers) may well be spared: a 
hundred pens have sieealy expa- 
tiated upon them, and the well of 
laudation begins to run a little dry. 
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In some respects, M. Meyerbeer’s 
last work is an advance on any of his 
foregoing ones—an advance however 
in his peculiar fashion. Forwhile the 
improvement of his predecessors in 
art has generally been manifested 
in the production of more elaborate 
effects by grander and more simple 
means, that of M. Meyerbeer is 
marked by resort to means more 
and more elaborate for the pro- 
duction of effects more and more 
grand and simple. 

We have hardly left ourselves 
space to say a wak~anl we would 
willingly say many words—about 
the execution of this work, wherein, 
as in the work itself, the ars 
celare artem has been manifested 
in the highest perfection. So 
smooth, so easy, a first performance 
would hardly reveal to the ear, even 
of a musician, the complexity which 
the sight of the score reveals to the 
eye: while the ordinary listener 
would never have detected beneath 
the abandon of all concerned, the 
amount of skilled labour which had 
gone to produce it. Ah! questo 
Sacile, quanto é difficile ! said one of 
the founders of the modern school 
of music—a happy phrase, which 
might serve as a motto for M. 
Meyerbeer, or still better for the 
able chef d’orchestre to whom he is 
so deeply indebted. The science, 
skill, tact and love of his art, of 
M. Costa, are matters with which 
everybody is familiar, but on no 
former occasion have they been 
called so fully into requisition, as 
in the stupendous performance of 
Thursday, the 19th. 
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ALGERIA-—ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


PF rsaus of a millionof French- 
men and more than eighty 
millions sterling have been in little 
more than twenty years absorbed 
by Algeria. Yes, absorbed; and 
yet this caleulation does not in- 
clude hundreds of thousands of 
natives and Europeans, or the sum 
of misery, devastation and destruc- 
tion resulting naturally from the 
progress of war and conquest. 

After the lapse of a quarter of a 
century, and the loss of all this 
wealth in men and money, Algeria 
still remains uncolonized; still the 
ery is for more men, more money, 
more help from the conquering 
country. 

France has not much to show in 
return for all the resources and op- 
portunities she has squandered, not 
recklessly, but so fatuitously ; all 
she can say is, that matters are be- 
ginning to mend. She recognises 
the capabilities of this great depen- 
dence of her empire, and hopes to 
develop them. She can point with 
some little justifiable pride to the fact 
that her army in the East has been 
largely provided with corn and forage 
from the stores of Algeria; that the 
Government tobacco monopoly re- 
ceived in the year 1853 some million 
and a half kilogrammes (between 
three and three-and-a-half millions 
of Ibs.) of tobacco, the produce of the 
eolony ; that the cultivation of the 
cotton-plant already proceeds with 
great activity, and with every advan- 
tage afforded by a favourable climate 
and an aptitude indigenous in the 
Arab population ; that during the 
last year four millions and a halfkilo- 
grammes of wool were exported from 
Algeria; and that also a number of 
minor and less known, but most 
profitable branches of industry and 
production, are pursued there with 
an activity and success promising 
the most advantageous results here- 
after. 

These are encouraging symptoms; 
yet they are not enough to account 
for the disappearance of all those 
men and of all that money. We 
live in an age of colonization. One of 
those mysterious movements which 
in former ages changed the face of 


the then civilized world has in its 
turn stirred the heart of Europe, 
only that men now go forth in ships, 
and not in wandering hosts. Society, 
nlethoric, throws off her surplus. 
While the far distant lands of Ame- 
rica and Australasia attract myriads 
of emigrants from England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Belgium, and the various 
states of Germany, why does not 
the excess of population in France 
find a vent on the near shores of 
Algeria, where the colonist would 
live under the wing of the mother 
country, and in the full fruition of 
all that nursing and bureaucratic 
‘ coddling’ to which Frenchmen are 
at home so much accustomed ? 

The answer is ready, though in 
terms it be somewhat paradoxical. 
Algeria has not flourished, because 
France has done for ker at once too 
much and too little; because her 
administration has been all system 
and no system; because the Algerian 
colonist has not been allowed to act 
for himself, yet has not found in the 
Government the promised friend in 
need. 

The whole history, in fact, of 
French colonization in Algeria has 
been but aludicrous commentary on 
that habit of our good neighboursand 
allies, to do everything for and not 
by the people. The long train of © 
evils resulting from this error began 
under Louis Philippe, whose govern- 
ment in this respect showed its in- 
compatibility with the true consti- 
tutional system, which has its firmest 
basis in localization and decentraliza- 
tion. Did the reader ever in his 
wanderings come upon a place called 
New Bolingbroke, in Lincolnshire ? 
We speak of what it was some four 
or five anc twenty years ago, when 
it produced on the traveller the 
effect of some ruined city of the 
desert. There it was, ‘a perfect 
village, nobly planned,’ certainly to 
‘warn,’ but neither to ‘comfort’ nor 
‘command’—a gigantic ‘folly’ of 
some enterprising theorist, now in 
all likelihood forgotten. There were 
houses, shops, streets, a market- 
place, but not a single human being 
to enliven its solitudes; and many 
a long and silent year had passed 
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since the bell on its mimic town- 
hall had tolled. The person who 
built it had committed the error of 
supposing that trade and commerce 
are to be forced ; he built the town 
and waited for the people, instead 
of waiting for the people and then 
building the town. 

Somewhat resembling this are 
the desolate villages of Algeria, con- 
structed according to rule under the 
auspices of the State. Indeed our 
speculator in the Fens showed good 
sense by comparison, for what he 
did he did completely, and, if the 
people had come, there was a very 
neat little town all ready to receive 
them. Far inferior to this was the 
French administration of Algeria. 
It undertook almost everything from 
the first, and did little or nothing 
except paralyse individual energy 
by exciting exaggerated hopes and 
almost forbidding private enterprise. 
Some will be ready to say that with 
Frenchmen all this is necessary— 
that you must treat them like chil- 
dren; and apparently the French 
Government proceeded on this prin- 
ciple ; for it undertook and mono- 

lised all the labours which in an 

English or American colony are de- 
manded of the hard-handed emigrant 
by the task-master Necessity. It 
was to do everything ; to allot lands, 
to build villages, to provide instruc- 
tion in agricultural pursuits, and the 
implements necessary for the culti- 
vation of the soil; everything was 
— out beforehand, red-taped 
and pigeon-holed in the storehouses 
of the bureaucrats of Paris. <A vast 
network of government was spread 
ere there was anything to govern. 
The country wasoverrun with officials 
who ate into the revenuesalike of the 
colony and of the parent state, and 
by meddling in everything hindered 
the development they were power- 
less to assist. All this interference 
it may be said was necessary to sti- 
mulate the sluggish energies and 
srotect the infantile feebleness of 

rench colonists. Perhaps so; but 
the complaint against the Govern- 
ment was that it did not do what it 
undertook to do, and yet by its vex- 
atious intermeddling prevented pri- 
vate enterprise from supplying its 
place. 

On the other hand, it is only just 
to the French Government of that 
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day to say that some of the evils 
that arose had their origin in the 
nature of things. It was early dis- 
covered that the tide of Arab resist- 
ance must be forced very far back 
in order to keep clear and safe the 
colonised portions of territory nearer 
the shore. Hence those military 
colonies, or capitaineries —some- 
what resembling the ‘pale’ in the 
earlier days of our conquest of 
Treland—in which the most fatal 
evils of the system were developed. 
Here everything was under military 
rule. The cultivator was in most 
cases the soldier, liable at any 
moment to be called to duty, and 
always under the martinet. Every 
office of life was performed by beat 
of drum, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, agricultural development 
was all but impossible. Under the 
existing administration, every effort 
is being made to diminish this evil, 
by reducing the number and extent 
of districts under military rule ; but 
a permanent discouragement has 
been produced, and the licentious- 
ness and general indisposition to 
work, consequent on the system, 
have left ineffaceable traces, and 
have rendered the future task of 
the Government more difficult than 
ever. The sites chosen for these 
villages were determined, not by 
sanitary considerations, but by mere 
strategic convenience; they were 
insalubrious, and became so many 
hospitals or pest-houses. Fever 
more than decimated the hapless 
inhabitants; and these desolated 
charnel-houses were successively 
repeopled by hordes of emigrants— 
peasants from the south of France— 
who were tempted by promises as 
fallacious and as fatal as those which 
once drew our own credulous people 
to the Mosquito shore. The greater 
portion of the villages are now un- 
inhabited, as waste as our village of 
New Bolingbroke, but more melan- 
choly, because peopled by the shades 
of the fever victims who were 
decoyed there from their healthy, 
if not happy, homes in Alsace or in 
Bearn. An experiment was tried— 
that of sending out some hundreds 
of convicts, who were to be ee 
in the construction of roads, but 
whose bones now bleach on the arid 
wastes. 

We do not here lay much stress 
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on the lawlessness and tyranny 
——— by the conquering troops, 

ecause the provocation and oppres- 
sion of natives under such circum- 
stances are unfortunately a matter 
of course. But they bear on the 
question in so far as they re-acted 
on the French colonists, and impeded 
the work which the Government 
called on them to do, with, as it 
were, their hands fettered by bureau- 
cratic restraints. A terrible list of 
cruelties might easily be made out. 
By ali accounts, the Arabs are a 
race capable of probity and honour- 
able dealing ; since the French have 
treated them better, they have de- 
veloped these qualities. But for 
many years they were subjected to 
the most atrocious oppression. Nor 
was this all. The Arabs are proud 
and sensitive, with a chivalrous 
respect for the profession of arms. 
Yet the French committed the 
blunder of subjecting them to the 
magistracy of Moors of the coast, 
whom they hold in the most supreme 
contempt. ‘These and numberless 
other injuries and insults provoked 
the Arabs to retaliate, and almost 
necessitated a war of extermination. 
This is the history of too many 
colonies. In the case before us, 
unlike those of America or Aus- 
tralia, the crusade against the abo- 
rigines was not an original necessity. 
The Arabs were already a semi- 
civilized people, governed by tradi- 
tions and a code of honour in no 
way obstructive of European civili- 
zation. In fact, since milder and 
more rational counsels have pre- 
vailed, the Arab has been found a 
docile and faithful friend of the 
colonist, and much of the nascent 
prosperity of Algeria is due to the 
industry and enterprise of these 
natives. ‘They are an agricultural 
and pastoral people, who might 
almost from the commencement of 
the conquest have been led to de- 
velop the productiveness of the soil. 
As it was, they were forced into 
enmity, and thus aided the infatuated 
intermeddling of the Government in 
obstructing the progress of coloniza- 
tion. 

It is a very generally received 
opinion that the French are in- 
capable of colonization. . Whose is 
the fault? Is it in the character of 
the people, or in the Government ? 
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Perhaps in both; but this is sure— 
that in Algeria the latter took the 
most effectual means to render the 
former still more impotent than the 
naturally are. The colonist’s hands 
were tied. The State mapped out 
everything that he was not to do, 
and itself undertook much that he 
ought to have done. There were 
duties, however, too vast for any 
but public resources; they involved 
the primary conditions of success 
for the colonist, and they were 
undertaken, but not performed, by 
the Government. 

The French, in almost every 
species of undertaking, public or 

rivate, ‘put the cart before the 
1orse.’ They begin at the wrong 
end; construct grand theoretical 
schemes, and neglect the actual. 
In Algeria they had full seope for 
the grandiose in conception and 
execution. If their mission as civi- 
lizers was anything more than a 
profession—and, be it remembered, 
there was established a special 
‘bureau’ for the protection of the 
rights of the Arabs—they were 
bound to introduce in Algeria the 
advantages of European physical 
science. The field of action, so to 
speak, had to be surveyed, and the 
positions marked out. Measures 
were necessary for the determining 
and the securing of individual rights ; 
communications were to be opened ; 
arrangements were to be made for 
the public health, and to — 
the soil for the cultivator. These 
were all functions properly belong- 
ing to the state, because to be 
efliciently performed they must be 
exercised on a large scale. Govern- 
ment had an unlimited command of 
men and money; but of course the 
Chambers could not give them com- 
mon sense and humanity. Let us 
see what they did, or rather what 
they left undone. 

In the best portions of Algeria the 
climate, unaided by science, is un- 
favourable to agriculture. The rich 
soil is of little depth and the sub- 
stratum is of rock. The heavy falls 
of rain therefore are not absorbed : 
they penetrate only the superficial 
soil, and they form in immense stag- 
nant waters or rest in the spongy 
earth. The irtense heats of the day 
do their work in creating miasma, 
and the result is fever and death for 
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the inhabitant and a soil unpropi- 
tious for the eultivator. For these 
evils the natural remedy would be 
an immense system of artificial 
drainage, to replace the want of 
rivers, which is one of the great de- 
fects of Algeria, as of Australia. 
Have the Government effected this 
oo work? Of the million of 
‘renchmen and the eighty millions 
sterling, how much and how many 
have been employed in thus render- 
ing to the soil its natural fertility 
and in protecting the colonist from 
decimation by disease? None. 
The land question has always been 
a difficult one in new colonies; how 
much the more so therefore in one 
like Algeria, which had been peopled 
for ages and by races capable of 
comprehending the law of property ! 
It might have been supposed that 
the authorities would have well stu- 
died our own experience in North 
America and elsewhere, in order to 
avoid our errors. Oh no: that 
would have been a course too simple 
and practical. ‘The exigencies of 
patronage too had to be met: bu- 
reaux must be created; hungry pa- 
triots, in Paris, must have places for 
their protégés. The consequence of 
these influences, and of that spirit of 
administrative subdivision which is 
a mania with our neighbours, was 
the establishment of various and 
conflicting authorities, and the total 
absence of anything like a good 
‘ parliamentary title’ to land in Al- 
geria. A highly-intelligent writer, 
who lived many years in the colony 
and who has recently contributed a 
series of commentaries on its affairs 
to one of the French journals, gives 
an amusing picture of the tribula- 
tions of a colonist in search of a title. 
The State claimed the right to the 
land that had belonged to the dis- 
placed government, and it appointed 
administrators, whom we will call 
land commissioners. Philanthropy 
demanded that the rights, if any, 
of the natives should be respected. 
But, to use the expressionof Mons. de 
Feuillide, the French soldiers used 
to light their pipes with the Turkish 
registers of title-deeds, so that the 
fountain of right was dried up. 
Pretended proprietors sprung up, 
who sold to colonists land to which 
they could not substantiate their 
title, and out of these transactions 
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grew a host of law-suits between the 
luckless holders and the State, some 
of which are not even settled now, 
after more than twenty years of oc- 
cupation ! 

After these land commissioners 
came the ‘Bureau Arabe,’ whose 
special duty it was to watch over 
the rights of the natives. Those 
who haverobserved the working of 
administration in France, must have 
remarked the tenacity with which 
each department confines itself to 
the literal performance of its duties. 
There is no spirit of accommoda- 
tion : every one sticks to the written 
law and admits no dispensation. 
Out of this grew new tribulations 
for the colonists. Those who es- 
eaped the land commissioners fell 
under the hands of the ‘ Bureau 
Arabe,’ nay, not unfrequently they 
had to sustain a cross-fire from both. 
After them came the military autho- 
rities. With his title assured in 
spite of his two protectors, the colo- 
nist begins to prepare for work, 
when down comes the military en- 
gineer and cuts an imaginary road 
right through the property, for mi- 
litary purposes. Or if this danger 
was escaped, there was the civil ad- 
ministration of roads and bridges, 
which discovered that the land was 
wanted for those public purposes. 
To crown all it often happened that 
some Arab tribe, defeated before the 
tribunal, made armed irruptions on 
the property they claimed as their 
own, and rendered peaceful occu- 
pancy impossible. Meanwhile the 
»00r emigrant had been eating his 
ittle capital; but at last he had es- 
caped State Commissioners, abori- 
ginal protectors, civil and military 
engineers, and the ‘ wild justice’ of 
the Arabs, and thought to begin the 
work for which he had left his native 
country. Not so; one of the sage 
regulations required that every co- 
lonist should, within a given period, 
have built and stocked to a certain 
extent, or that he should show the 
necessary means. Fleeced by liti- 
gation and emaciated by fever, he 
now found himself ejected by the 
State, with no alternative but to 
crawl home in poverty or die in de- 


‘spair. The great probability is that 


if the Government had let him 
alone, he would have fought, or 
coaxed, or compromised his way into 
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independence and productive acti- 
vity. But France is such a good 
mother: she swaddles her infants, 
at home and abroad, with such cruel 
care! 

Another great duty undertaken 
by the State was the making of 
roads. Those they made were so 
badly constructed that, in winter, 
they were useless, and the sparse in- 
habitants found themselves isolated 
in the midst of impassable marshes 
and unable. to procure food. But, 
in the greater number of instances, 
the roads were merely marked out 
with sign-posts, visited and renewed 

eriodically, with provoking regu- 
Salle, by the officials, but never in 
earnest even commenced! Yet the 
colonist, having been taught to look 
to the State for everything, was 
ipso facto precluded from making 
efforts to open communications on 
his own behalf. A great parade was 
made of the organization provided 
by the Government, for the mainte- 
nance of the health of the colonists. 
Medical stations were established, 
where advice and medicine could be 
had, but it is almost in the nature of 
things that State-paid doctors should 
confine themselves to a negative dis- 
charge of their functions. The 
strong stimulus of personal interest 
was wanting. Presently a false eco- 
nomy diminished the State allow- 
ance, and consequently the number 
of doctors; and the result was that 
the colonists were practically left 
without defence against their perse- 
vering enemy, the marsh fever. 
The details of their sufferings and 
of the havoc made among them by 
death are too terrible for repetition. 
How otherwise than by the opera- 
tion of all these causes can we ac- 
count for the absorption of the ‘ mil- 
lion of Frenchmen?’ As Algeria 
was made a penal colony for the 
military, the convicted might well 
have been employed in road- 
making. 

The painful and the ridiculous 
march side by side in this history 
of French ocenaaiien in Algeria. 
The reader remembers the battles 
of the poe colonist about his title 
to the land, and that if at the end 


of a given time (two years) he had 
not built his house and cultivated 
half his allotment, the State could 
confiscate it. 


The majority suc- 
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eumbed, and the confiscator found 
nothing but a hovel and living ske- 
letons. Others built their house, 
but with that and their litigation, 
their too scanty funds (of which the 
amount had been previously fixed 
by the State) were insufficient to 
purchase the oxen, the plough, the 
farming utensils, or the seed. What 
were they to do? ‘Ah!’ says M. 
de Feuilhde, ‘let us not forget that 
the State had bowels of compassion! 
It guaranteed to the colonist who 
had bought three oxen a fourth; 
but when this fourth arrived, it had 
been so long on the way that the 
three others had had time to die! 
It furnished the seed for the first 
sowing; but the grain arrived so 
late that harvest-time was alread 
past, and the starving colonist too 
it to the miller to convert it into 
food! When the emaciated mothers 
could no longer give nourishment 
to their infants, the State ordered a 
milch-cow to be sent; but this cow 
was so long a-coming, that when 
she arrived her milk was gone, or 
worse, the poor infant she was to 
have fed had died of starvation!’ 
These huts of the colonists were 
scenes of misery for which parallels 
must be sought in the south and 
west of Ireland. Had the sufferers 
understood that they were to look 
to themselves, they could not have 
cried out; but they were at the 
outset taken in.hand by the State 
nurse, who undertook the impos- 
sible, and then neglected the prac- 
ticable. 

And yet notwithstanding all these 
melancholy proofs of past errors and 
their consequences, will it be believed 
that the Government, by means of 
its prefects and other authorities, 
agitated the whole of France to 
procure fresh emigrants? Horde 
after horde embarked on the faith 
of the hopes held out to them, on] 
to meet in the colony the slow deat 
inevitable in an inhospitable and 
unhealthy country, where nothing 
had been prepared for their recep- 
tion; they being in the utter help- 
lessness natural to Frenchmen, from 
having been treated as children b 
the State, never permitted to thin 
or to act for themselves. We will 
not shock the reader with the details 
of their sufferings, poignant enough 
for the poor peasant of the South, 
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but inexpressibly keen for the luxu- 
rious people of Paris and its environs, 
who were decoyed in thousands from 
their life of comparative comfort to 
leave their bones in the marshes and 
wastes of the unpeopled portions of 
the colony, or lose their little for- 
tunes in the hopeless effort to trade 
in the towns, which were struck 
with the same atrophy as the 
country parts. 

For, as if to complete the slow 
tortures of these victims of State 

romises, by a cruel mockery ruinous 
etters wereimposed onthe commerce 
of the colony. French products were 
admitted into Algeria free of duty; 
but Algerian products going into 
France were exposed to all the vex- 
ations and imposts of the French 
douane! Thus the ‘starving out’ 
of the colony, begun by administra- 
tive meddling and imbecility, was 
clenched by this iniquitous and one- 
sided application of the principle of 
free-trade. The worst features of 
our early colonial system were thus 
reproduced by the enlightened State 
which three-quarters of a century 
ago aided our oppressed colonies to 
revolt. Nations no more than indi- 
viduals inherit experience. Of these 
criminal follies the Algeria of to-day 
suffers the fatal consequences. Com- 
merce was practically destroyed ; 
the price of merchandize was en- 
hanced by the want of a return- 
trade; and what agriculture had 
escaped the too kind care of the 
Government was rapidly destroying. 
Everything mf Colonial 
houses of business failed or wound- 
up their affairs, to be succeeded by 
more branches or agencies kept up 
by the metropolitan establishments 
for the ana of specific wants. 
And worst sign of all, the Jews 
began to encroach on the regular 
trade. 

The foregoing is an under-charged 
picture of the fruits of French colo- 
nization in Algeria, under the mo- 
narchy of July and the Republic. 
All is summed up in the twofold 
fault of the State—to have under- 
taken too much, and not to have 
performed what it undertook. 

Under the Imperial system the 


first error is perpetrated, but the’ 


second is avoided. A vigorous and 
conscientious administration does its 
utmost to fulfil its predecessor's pro- 
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mises and its own; but the radical 
error, that of not leaving enough to 
individual enterprise, remains in full 
force. We coma this article with 
a picture of the colony as it is, after 
four years’ exertions on the part of 
the new Government. Our informa- 
tion is derived from residents and 
travellers, confirming the official re- 
ports of Marshal Vaillant, the pre- 
sent Minister of War in France, 
who had so large a share in pro- 
ducing the results of which he is 
the historian: the case of the former 
Government rests partly on the 
charges of M. de Feuillide and 
partly on confirmatory evidence de- 
rived from other sources, public and 
private. 

The Marshal seems conscious that 
France has little to show for her 
million of men and her eighty mil- 
lions sterling; but he urges, that 
though the results of coloniza- 
tion in Algeria are small in extent, 
they are satisfactory as far as they 
go. Ofcourse, his opinion is founded 
on the experience of the last four 
years, as well as on the results of 
previous ones. In defence of former 
governments, he denies that France 
has been four-and-twenty years in 
possession of Algeria, and contends 
that the conquest only commenced 
in 1839, and was achieved in De- 
cember, 1847, by the submission of 
Abd-el-Kader. He considers, too, 
that it is unjust to begin the com- 
mercial history of the colony at a 
date earlier than January, 1853; and 
it is quite certain that the progress 
of Algeria since that date has been 
astonishing, when compared with its 
condition under preceding govern- 
ments. It would, however, be un- 
just to those governments not to 
remember that even their wreck 
must have been of use to their suc- 
cessor. 

Although fighting was going on 
in certain parts of the colony 
through the year 1853, and is even 
at intervals continued up to the 
present time, a general tranquillity 
has contributed to progress. Agri- 
culture and productive industry have 
advanced, and the Arab population 
have in many parts begun to substi- 
tute the house for the tent, fixed for 
nomadic habits. The civil has been 
made to succeed the military ad- 
ministration, wherever the change 
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was practicable. In the depart- 
ments of Constantine and Oran, and 
in that of Alger itself, the extent of 
territory thus brought under the 
domain of the ordinary law and ad- 
ministration was nearly doubled in 
the course of the year 1853; and, 
under a decree of March, 1852, the 
judgments of the military comman- 
dants de place are subject to the 
nearest ‘Court of First Instance.’ 
This itself is a revolution, and must 
tend largely to the civilizing of the 
colony. To meet the increasing 
wants of the population in certain 
districts three new justices of the 
peace have been named, and the 
total judiciary establishment of the 
colony now amounts to one Court 
of Appeal, six ‘Tribunals of First 
Instance,’ nineteen ‘ juges de paix,’ 
and six civil commissaries, invested 
provisionally with the same funce- 
tions; and the Government has in 
preparation a grandschemeof reform 
in the administration of justice. It 
must be admitted that the above is a 
sufficiently imposing judicial force 
for a population of from sixty to 
eighty asad Europeans. In 
charitable institutions, also, Algeria 
promises to become rich. Usury is 
one of the great curses of the colony ; 
to diminish its action, the Govern- 
ment, by a decree of the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1852, authorized at Algiers 
a mont de piété, which was opened 
on the 1st of July, 1853. In six 
months it had made 3819 loans, to 
the amount of 197,183 frances (in 
English money about £7883), or an 
average of about fifty-two francs 
(£2 1s. 8d.) each. A decree of 13th 
December, 1852, authorized the esta- 
blishment of those valuable institu- 
tions, the caisses de secours mutuels, 
which are analogous to our benefit 
societies. Three of these societies 
are in full operation,—one at Alger, 
one at Oran, and one at Constan- 
tine ; and their present development 
shows that they will very soon be 
extended to the secondary towns, 
and ultimately to the country dis- 
tricts. The year 1853 also saw the 
establishment of seven orphan asy- 
lums, where the children, as at 
Ruysselade in Flanders, are taught 
the business of agriculture. Marshal 
Vaillant states that out of 300 
orphans sent out from the depart- 
ment of the Seine under the care of 
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the Abbé Brumault and the Pare 
Abram, two only have died in the 
year 1853, their first year of accli- 
matizing, upon which he argues that 
the climate of Algeria is not, as had 
been supposed, unfavourable to the 
health of children. The medical 
service of the colony has also been 
reorganized, and it is asserted that 
there is not a group of European 
settlers throughoutthe colony whodo 
not receive twice a week the visit of 
the doctor, which, for the indigent, 
is gratuitous. Algeria, too, with 
the permission, if not at the instance 
of the local government, has set the 
example of freeing domestic trade. 
What in France is the octroi has 
been voluntarily abandoned by the 
towns of the colony, in all that re- 
lates to meat and bread. Within 
the last two years, too, the Govern- 
ment has applied itself to the great 
work of constructing roads, by which 
many of the evils referred to in the 
foregoing pages are in a course of 
being repaired. The telegraphic 
communications of the colony have 
been put on a complete and satisfac- 
tory footing, and the great works of 
the port of Algiers are all but 
achieved. 

Here are indications of the same 
administrative vigour in the colony 
of Algeria that has already produced 
so striking a result in France itself. 
The Government defends its inter- 
ference in many matters which in 
our colonies are left to the indi- 
vidual or collective energy of the 
emigrants, on the ground that it is 
the duty of the State to create and 
organize. This is a question of 
principle, upon which the States and 
even the nations of Europe are di- 
vided in opinion, England being the 
brightest example of the one theory, 
and France, or perhaps rather Bel- 
gium, of the other. The French 
Government, in accordance with the 
chronic habits and wants of the 
people, acts on the ‘ paternal’ prin- 
ciple, and, if it continues as it has 
begun, the colonists will have but 
little to complain of. 

The productive and commercial 
development of Algeria during the 
last two or three years, but more 
especially in 1853, proves the fos- 
tering and stimulative influence of 
tranquillity and firm government. 
So great, indeed, is the natural fer- 
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tility of the country, that nothing 
short of extreme misgovernment 
could have prevented its pro- 
gress. In the course of the 
year 1853, France imported from 
Algeria a million of hectolitres of 
corn, to the value of fourteen 
millions of francs (£560,000). And 
the quality of this corn is remark- 
able, exceeding in weight some of 
the best of England and Belgium. 
The cultivation of tobacco has also 
made great strides in Algeria within 
the last two or three years, but more 
especially in 1853. Three years 
ago there were only a few hundred 
tobacco planters throughout the 
colony: in 1852 there were 1073, 
and in 1853 the number had ad- 
vanced to 1752. The quantity pro- 
duced has also augmented in an 
increasing ratio: in 1852 the num- 
ber of hectares under cultivation 
was 1095, but in 1853 the num- 
ber had increased to 2277. Thus 
the number of planters had in- 
creased by 679, while the number 
of hectares planted had swollen 
by 1182, which upon the 1095 
hectares under cultivation in 1852 
gives a result of more than double. 
In quality too, as well as in quan- 
tity, the advance in 1853 is re- 
markable; for while in 1852 the 
price of the 100 kilogrammes (about 
200lbs.) was 85 francs, 10 cents. 
(£3 8s. 5d.), in 1853 it had mounted 
to g1 francs, 30 cents, (£3 138. 7d.) 
The quantity officially registered, 
over and above the local consump- 
tion, amounted in 1853 to 1,800,000 
kilogrammes (of something more 
than 2lbs. English), of which the 
Government tobacco monopoly of 
France purchased 1,427,276 kilo- 
grammes, at the price of 1,303,000 
francs. It appears, too, that the qua- 
lity of these tobaccos is very superior 
to those of Egypt, Macedonia and 
Greece, while vying successfully, in 
various qualities, with those of Hun- 
gary, Kentucky and Maryland. 
The encouragement given by the 
large purchases on account of the 
year 1853 had stimulated _—- 
tion ; and the agents of the Govern- 
ment calculate that the production 
of the department of Algiers alone 
will amount for the present year to 
three millions of kilogrammes (or 
about three millions and a quarter 
pounds English), The cultivation 
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of the silk-worm, also, has in- 
creased enormously ; and the quality 
of the article produced com- 
mands a high price in the best 
markets. In 1850 the number of 
cultivators was 89, and the produc- 
tion was 3778 kilo mes; in 
1851, 184, and 5888 kilogrammes ; 
in 1852, 272, and 9323 kilogrammes; 
and in 1853 it had risen to 335 
cultivators and 14,000 kilogrammes. 
These returns, it should be added, 
apply to the department of Algiers 
alone. Another branch of industry 
in Algeria is the cultivation of the 
madder-plant. Already the colonists 
excel the producers of Cyprus in 
quality ; while the cheapness with 
which they produce is such, that 
the cost per 100 kilogrammes (say 
200 lbs.) 1s 70 frances (£2 158. 1od.), 
and the market price of the article 
ranges between 140 and 155 francs 
(about £6) the 100 kilogrammes. 
The production of cochineal is also 
progressing favourably. It yields, 
after expenses paid, 10,coo francs 
(£400) per hectare (about an acre). 
Such a result has stimulated en- 
terprise. 

Since 1853 the cultivation of the 
cotton-plant has been seriously 
undertaken in Algeria; and it is 
said to be established beyond a 
doubt that the climate and soil are 
especially favourable to the pro- 
duction of those qualities which 
command the highest prices, and of 
which the supply from America is 
limited. The cultivation is already 
tenfold what it was a year ago: and 
the Emperor has offered a prize of 
20,000 francs (£800), to be con- 
tinued for five years, to the planter 
who shall be adjudged to have pro- 
duced the best quality on the largest 
scale. 

The relaxation which took place 
last year in the import duties on 
Algerian produce has stimulated 
the production of olive oil. Although 
this branch of industry is not yet 
in a flourishing state, the exports 
of oil from the colony in 1853 
amounted to nearly three millions 
of kilogrammes. 

An interesting experiment in co- 
lonization is in course of being 
tried. The State granted, in April, 
1852, territory eas hectares, 
in the neighbourhood of Setif, to a 
Swiss company. On this land they 
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are to build and people ten villages 
of fifty houses; the price of each 
house to be 2000 frances (£80). Before 
taking possession, the colonist must 
have paid half the price of the house, 
and have deposited 2000 francs in 
the hands of the Government, to be 
returned to him, from time to time, 
according to his wants. At pre- 
sent the affairs of the company seem 
to prosper. The first village, which 
was to have been built before the 
end of a year, was built, and 
peopled too, at the end of eight 
months; and a second was already 
in course of construction. It 
seems probable that the example 
may be followed by other companies. 
Marshal Vaillant falls in eestasies at 
the idea of each department of 
France sending out its village, 
eopled by its own inhabitants, and 
earing its own name! This fac- 
titious uniformity, so thoroughly 
French, is assuredly the worst prin- 
ciple to adopt; but it will, at least, 
be attractive to the French peasants, 
with whom the ties of family and 
neighbourliness are so strong, and 
who would never have the courage, 
like our own strong-minded emi- 
grants, to go forth alone, or only 
with his own immediate household 
about him. 

The movement of commerce in 
1853 has corresponded with that of 
industry. or instance, the expor- 
tation of wool from Algeria in 
1852 was 3,244,432 kilogrammes (or 
about 6,500,000 lbs.). In 1853 it 
had increased to 4,354,490 kilo- 
grammes (or about 8,800,000 lbs.); 
and in the same year the export of 
skins amounted to upwards of two 
millions of francs (or £80,000). In 
addition to this, an important im- 

ulsion has been given to mining 
industry, to the quarrying of 
marble and stone, and the coral 
fishery. This last produced, in 
1853, 2,152,880 francs’ (£86,000) 
worth of coral. Another proof of 
the progress of commerce and in- 
dustry is afforded by the trans- 
actions of the Bank of Algiers. Au- 
thorized in August, 1851, with a 
capital of 1,250,000 franes (£50,000), 
its transactions amounted in 1852 
to 8,560,000 francs (about £350,000). 
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In 1853 they had reached 13,728,000 
francs (nearly £550,000), being an 
increase of nearly five millions of 
francs (£200,000) in one year. En- 
couraged by this success, the Go- 
vernment has authorized a similar 
bank for the province of Oran. The 
customs returns for 1853 show an 
importation of 72,788,015 francs 
(nearly three millions sterling), and 
an exportation of 30,782,592 francs 
(or nearly a million and a quarter 
sterling). The exportations of 1852 
were 21,554,519 francs; so that on 
the year 1853 there was an increase 
of upwards of nine millions of 
francs (or about £360,000 sterling). 
Certainly, these results are most 
encouraging. 

It is impossible not to regard with 
interest the efforts of this colony to 
emerge from the prostration to ae Aa 
it had been reduced, partly by the 
necessary results of a war of con- 
quest—partly by the false system 
on which French colonization pro- 
ceeds—partly by the neglect of suc- 
cessive Governments to carry out 
that system effectually. The pro- 
gress made in the year 1853 is 
remarkable, but not surprising, if 
we recollect what that country was 
in the earlier ages, and before it was 
overrun by the Eastern conquerors. 
Once, Algeria was the granary of 
Europe : that time can never return. 
But such is its fertility and fecun- 
dity, so varied are its products, and 
so excellent is the disposition of the 
nation when mildly and justly ruled, 
that we may fairly anticipate re- 
sults hereafter of the utmost im- 
portance to the commercial nations 
of Europe. A few years ago, Algeria 
could have but little interest except 
for France, and for her only as a 
costly and exhausting dependency. 
But if it be true, as many indica- 
tions give reason to hope, that the 
present ruler of the French nation 
is resolved on carrying out the 
principles of Free Trade, then the 
future of Algeria will no longer be 
indifferent to England, which, as 
the greatest and most enterprising 
commercial country, must so largely 
share in the encouragement and the 
profits of her development, 
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GILCHRIST’S LIFE OF ETTY.* 


‘VEN when the hero is a great 
artist, a life almost without in- 
cident or anecdote is difficult to 
the biographer. It is the conviction 
of her surpassing voice and fine 
musical talent, that formstheground- 
work of our interest in Consuelo: 
but George Sand herself cannot 
bring these bodily into her pages, 
and has to fill them with inventions, 
attractive in great measure from the 
belief she creates in us, that her 
heroine is the Jenny Lind of a hun- 
dred years since. Mr. Gilchrist’s 
task presents a similar perplexity, 
without opportunity of similar re- 
lief. Etty’s pictures are essentially 
his life, and beyond the incidents 
of their production his biographer 
has little to tell us. 

This little however, as we shall 
endeavour to set forth, contains it 
may be a lesson of no slight import- 
ance, and no frequency of exhibition. 
The difficulty of his task considered, 
and allowance made for the diffuse- 
ness of narrative natural to all nar- 
rators who do not combine the 
rarest genius with affection to their 
subject, Mr. Gilchrist has, we think, 
attained a success in this labour of 
love towards Etty’s fair fame and 
memory in which, for his friend’s 
sake above all, he cannot fail to find 
gratification. His defence for the 
peculiar direction of the painter’s 
art we shall notice presently. 
Here and there occur small diver- 
gencies into matters of archeolo- 
gical conservatism, and lamentations 
over the demolished antiquities of 
York; and we find certain touches, 
satirical rather in aim than in exe- 
cution, scattered against the Royal 
Academy, a royal patron of art, and 
the English attempts at fresco- 
painting he once patronized. That 
these are amongst the author's fa- 
vourite passages, reason suggests ; 
good taste, their omission. 

These trivialities however, and 
short notices of his family and his 
works excepted, Etty’s own words, 
artless even on matters of art, are 
mainly left to tell his story. And 
granting Mr. Gilchrist —to return 
once more, in no unfriendly spirit to 
the editor—the licence of astyle, for 
good and for less good most success- 
fully imitative of Carlyle, the book 


sets before us, with clearness, simpli- 
city, and uncommon spirit, the pic- 
ture of a life unfruitful of adventure, 
yet compensatingly rich in les- 
sons, telking and worthy perma- 
nence, for students not of art only. 

These lessons resolve themselves, 
many will perhaps think, into a 
warning against the misapplication 
of genius. It is Etty’s peculiar 
glory that he painted the human 
orm with a power and a beauty 
unknown in art since the great days 
of Venice; it is also the point on 
which his admirers have found it 
most necessary to defend him. Mr. 
Leslie's apology, in the charming 
lectures just published, does not sa- 
tisfy the biographer: ‘ Otherwise 
appreciative,’ Mr. Gilchrist says, ‘ it 
is disfigured by what from less ho- 
noured lips we would call hopeless 
blundering on this head; criticism, 
in the ‘ Father of a family’ spirit, 
of Etty’s ‘rejection of draperies,’ 
and ‘peculiar treatment and choice 
of subject.’’ We do not think this 
quite fair to Leslie, who, while in- 
troducing the subject as one un- 
questionably debateable, is entirely 
just to the painter’s purity of pur- 
pose, and confines his criticism to 
two remarks :—the fact, we believe 
undeniable, that Etty’s display of 
form was not unfrequently, to coarse 
minds and the ignorant, the main 
recommendation of his pictures; 
and the expression of his own be- 
lief that‘ artificial objects’ (draperies, 
in this instance) are not less poetic 
than ‘ natural.’ 

The general question is, however, 
argued by Mr. Gilchrist with much 
spirit and insight, and a clear ver- 
dict of triumph for the artist, and re- 
probation for objectors brought in. 

Ve think that Etty’s supposed de- 
merit has been canvassed far be- 
yond its importance, and if objectors 
be divided into prudes and hypo- 
crites, we hold the defence set up 
abundantly valid. Yet, with Mr. 
Leslie, we do not think the question 
capable of such mathematical ad- 
justment. Between conventional 
morality and genuine (under which 
Etty’s critics and admirers are ex- 
haustively classified by Mr. Gil- 
christ); a mixed virtue exists, 
supplying many with what would 
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hardly be well exchanged for pro- 
fession of open viciousness. All ob- 
jectors are not prudes or hypocrites ; 
ut men sharing in that human 
weakness, that necessarily conven- 
tional virtue, which are the inheri- 
tance of those who have fallen from 
their ‘ first naked glory.’ L’homme 
n'est ni ange, ni béte, mais homme. 
From the mass of spectators (inca- 
pable of high and unfearing judg- 
ment) until enrolled a master among 
the ancients, Etty will hardly re- 
ceive admiration for the morale of 
his art, unalloyed and unhesitating. 

But enough of this: we turn to 
the moral of the artist’s whole career. 
Few of Mr. Gilchrist’s readers can, 
we think, have failed to recal the 
name of another English painter, 
William Etty’s fellow-student, more 
fortunate in his biographer than in 
his life: then known mainly by a 
vigour of self-assertion not often ac- 
companied by an absence so decided 
of productive power, now by the 
sad eloquence of Mr. Taylor’s story. 
A contrast so complete has rarely 
added interest to two lives in them- 
selves so interesting. The contra- 
diction between the statesmanship 
of Cleon and the statesmanship of 
Pericles—betweenthe artofSocrates 
and the art of Gorgias—is not more 
ne than between the prin- 
ciples that conducted Haydon to 
boastful words, and Etty to the 
‘Cleopatra’ and the ‘ Proserpine ;’ 
that of these contemporaries led 
one to shame and despairing, another 
to modest labour, uncomplaining 
endurance, and a triumph by mortal 
endeavour seldom attainable. It 
was not, we think, from incommen- 
surable difference between original 
endowments that this contrast arose. 
Whilst Etty’s command over Colour 
was displaying itself in imitations 
of Lawrence, over Form in feeble 
classicality, Haydon had given in 
his ‘Judgment of Solomon’ what 
might be held more than promise, 
though something short of fulfil- 
ment. The difference lay between 
their entire principles, the direction 
given to their genius, the mode in 
which their common art was by each 
regarded—the passion of one, the 
speaking-trumpet of his rival. 

But we need track no further the 
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‘road downwards.’ Goethe’s axiom, 
‘ The first steps of ascent are easy, 
the absolute summit of last and 
most laborious conquest ;’ Tintoret’s 
confession, ‘The study of painting 
is immeasurable, and that sea widen- 
ing perpetually ;’ these severe truths 
anticipateandinterpret at ee 
relative to his art, attested in many 
phrases of graceful modesty — car- 
ried out during his whole artist-life, a 
forty years’ apprenticeship to Na- 
ture. From the time when he ‘ was 
looked on by his companions as a 
worthy, plodding person, but with 
no chance of ever becoming a good 
painter,’* to the year which was to 
number him with the great colour- 
ists of the past, he ‘sat working 
with the students of the Academy.’ 
It is true that his method in paint- 
ing, intelligible even to the unini- 
tiated in its perfect simplicity—that 
authentic *Sonation secret’ whose 
mystery is common sense and 
straightforward practice—was fixed 
early in his career, and so main- 
tained to the last. Readers will 
find the curious detailst in Mr. Gil- 
christ’s first volume. But in other 
respects Etty was always a student, 
beginning afresh where others 
ceased their study—as he said, 
‘painting what he saw,’ recurring 
daily, as we have noticed, to de- 
lineation of the living model, and 
going direct to Nature for ae 
slight and generalized background. 
Nor, while possessing a mastery over 
his art that few have surpassed, was 
he impatient of lingering for years 
over the conception and the finishing 
touches of a picture. 

We should not be surprised to 
learn that the reward of this energy 
was almost a lifetime of neglect. 
Prone to admire the hasty works 
that are congenial, as it were, to 
precipitate judgment, ignorant how 
vast the labour concentrated even 
in the meanest painting, could the 
crowd appreciate this devotion to 
truth, this patient and ‘star-like’ 
advance, this high conscientiousness 
to his calling with which Etty 
toiled on, blessing God for the 
necessity of labour, that ‘some,’ he 
observes, call the ‘ primeval curse ?’ 
In this age we hear much of ‘ work’ 
and of ‘earnestness:’ Etty’s life 
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shows how far the age understands 
them. Lawrence might strike out 
his portrait during the compliments 
of an hour; but his pupil must 
apologise to sitters for the Scberions 
length of performance from which 
thirty years of practice gave him no 
exemption. He regrets on such an 
occasion (vol. i. p. 361) he had it 
not in his power to render the task 
less tedious. ‘A mere likeness may 
be nianufactured in a few sittings. 
If it is desirable to make a fine work 
of art as well as a resemblance, it 
becomes another affair. Iam sure, 
if rightly viewed, the time will not 
be deemed uselessly employed. 
What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might.’ The lesson conveyed in 
these simple words was practised, 
and disregarded. Paintings such as 
Europe for two centuries had not 
roduced—the ‘Cupid sheltering 
is Darling,’ of 1822; the ‘ Dance,’ 
of twenty years later; the ‘ Hylas,’ 
the ‘Sirens,’ the ‘Sampson’—were 
neglected or despised by crowd and 
critic; and when the better judg- 
ment of the few at last forced its 
way, public praise, cold before un- 
appreciated masterpieces, was satis- 
fied to find in the ling execution 
of his latest days, something that 
might justify what to dull impar- 
tiality seemed the fitting alloy of 
censure. Before the last year of his 
life, Etty had scarcely secured even 
that blind conviction of his genius 
which is all the multitude can expe- 
rience for minds above them. That 
he felt this want of recognition the 
‘Life’ affords sufficient proof; yet 
the knowledge desooanel him nei- 
ther to complaint nor to indolence. 
Misunderstood and undervalued, 
with his great contemporary in art, 
Etty stood far above the mere pas- 
sion for fame, and by childlike sim- 
plicity and devotion to his task con- 
quered that ‘last infirmity’ which 
Turner suppressed by the proud 
sense that, Tike Nature herself, he 
was beyond the scope of human 
praise. ‘ My life has been,’ Ett 
said, ‘spent in exertions to anu, 
struggles with difficulty, sometimes 
Herculean exertions, both of mind 
and body, mixed with poetic day- 
dreams and reveries by imaginary 
enchanted streams.’ hese expe- 
riences were, no doubt, common to 
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both ; but more fortunate than Tur- 
ner, Etty, before the peaceful close, 
could add, ‘It has been one long 
summer day;’ lightened by the con- 
solation of his own modest confi- 
dence, by the patient pursuit of his 
art, and the conviction of final mas- 
tery ; and yet more, as we now read, 
by further blessings—the conscience 
void of reproach, the honour of 
friends, the love of children, the peace 
of home. 

This lesson is the chief result of 
Mr. Gilchrist’s biography. For by 
the necessity of the case, as we ob- 
served before, he is compelled to 
describe the singer without giving 
the song; and the: quotations from 
Etty’s own letters and journals show 
that his genius was with the pencil, 
not with the pen. Yet it would be 
hardly just to exclude the paintings 
from our praise of the painter, or 
conclude even this brief notice of 
his life without allusion to the 
triumph reserved for its conclading 
summer. Seven years before, his 
exquisite ‘Homeric Dance’ had 
passed through the Exhibition, we 
remember, all but unvalued; but 
the series of works collected in 1849 
within the Adelphi compelled Dul- 
ness itself, ‘ the gods’ worst enemy,’ 
to the conviction of the master’s 
greatness. The pictures we there saw 
(and, with many masterpieces, the 
productions of Etty’s tentative years, 
1805-1819, were absent) fell into 
three main classes. The first, marked 
by extreme delicacy of tone and 
handling, and a finish whose sweet- 
ness almost passed into timidity, 
beginning with the ‘Coral Finders’ 
of 1820, ‘ Cleopatra’ (1821), ‘Cupid 
and his Darling’ (1822), closed with 
the bolder creations of the ‘ Judith’ 
(1827), the labour of Etty’s own 
fortieth year. Execution more de- 
cisive, colouring more vivid and 
contrasted, greater animation and 
variety in a of human 
figures, distinguished the full ma- 
turity of the painter’s power. Here 
were the ‘Youth at the Prow’ and 
‘Phedria and Cymochles’ of 1832, 
the ‘ Bridge of Sighs’ (1835), the 
magnificent ‘ Sirens’ and ‘ Sampson’ 
of 1837, the ‘ Proserpine’ (1839). 
Amongst all exhibited, this picture 
was perhaps the most representative 
of the main direction of Etty’s art: 
displaying preference for the human 
form above all other sources of pic- 
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torial interest, and this rendered 
with a glow and vitality that could 
alone justify preference so ambi- 
tious; the choice, with that aim, 
almost inevitable, of a subject from 
ancient mythology, not reproduced 
with a servile imitation of classical 
composition, but in a manner tho- 
roughly characteristic, and the 
painter’s own; and the landscape of 
astonishing force, and sympathy 
with the action presented a style 
larger and bolder in treatment than 
his earlier work, more ideal at once, 
and more individual. 

Nor, although with proofs that 
the ‘vision and the faculty’ had 
survived in some measure the eye 
that had grown dim, and the hand 
wearied by its over-incessant cun- 
ning, were the ten years that 
remained deficient in their own 
triumphs. To this period belonged 
works exhibiting in many directions 
a mastery that few have attained by 
single and concentrated efforts—the 
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HE parliamentary campaign of 

1855 may be said to have closed 
on the 2oth of July by the signal 
defeat of Mr. Roebuck’s ill-con- 
certed attacks on the Government. 
We are no partisans of the Palmer- 
ston administration, as our readers 
need hardly be reminded ; but it is 
one thing to censure a ministry, 
and another blindly to turn them 
out of office. The question which 
every man of sense, not personally 
interested in a change, will ask 
himself, before he recommends or 
takes an immediate part in the re- 
moval of a ministry is, not whether 
they are positively honest, compe- 
tent, or public-spirited, but whe- 
ther their inevitable successors are 
more honest, more competent, and 
more enlightened in their political 
views. Now, Lord Palmerston is 
not to be compared, as a first 
minister, with such predecessors as 
Lord Grey, Sir Robert Peel, or 
even Lord Melbourne; but the 
choice is not between Lord Pal- 
merston and ministers of the class 
we have named, but between Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Derby. Both 
of these noble lords are pretty 
much on a par in respect of the 
levity which they introduce into 
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grace of the ‘ Dance,’ and the pathos 
of the ‘Joan of Are,’ the glorious 
colour and grouping of the ‘ Still 
Life,’ and the ‘ Portrait of a Child,’ 
which Sir Joshua himself might 
have envied for force, and truth, 
and engaging sweetness. No exhi- 
bition of English paintings, so high 
in the highest qualities of art (for, 
without disparagement to that other 
branch, ive must place Form above 
Landscape), could have been fur- 
nished, we thought, by one hand 
since those by Reynolds were last 
united. As we looked round on 
this lavish display of invention and 
beauty, this second reproduction 
within England of the glory and 
the glow of Venice, we felt we 
were indebted to our modern school 
of Form—to Stothard or to Mul- 
ready—for many works rich in 
pleasure and instruction, much that 
will ever rank high among the mas- 
terpieces of Talent—but this was 
Genius. 








the conduct of public business. 
They are both Parliament-men of 
the old school, and they attach too 
much importance to the tactics and 
triumphs of debate. They over- 
look the fact that the times are 
very different now to what they 
were when even Lord Derby com- 
menced his political career. The 
House of Commons then dictated 
the tone of public opinion, and an 
eminent orator, or even a good de- 
bater, was considered a great states- 
man. Now public opinion is pretty 
well formed out of doors ; the vast 
increase of power acquired by the 
press has been a conquest from 
Parliament. Nothing is now taken 
for granted; mere authority goes 
for very little ; and public men, if 
they seek substantial reputation, 
must look less to party cheers and 
more to the judgment of the country. 
The necessary consequence of this 
incessant agitation of public opinion 
by a vigilant, able, and well-m- 
formed press is, that party com- 
binations have ceased 'to be of that 
importance which they formerly 
were. It no longer depends upon 
the issue of a struggle between 
Whigs and Tories whether a liberal 
or an exclusive policy shall prevail. 
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The country determines for itself 
the tone and direction of its policy; 
and the historical parties, no longer 
able to dictate, must accommodate 
themselves as nearly as they can to 
the existing state of public opinion. 
All they have the power of doing 
is at the utmost to modify the 
measures which the people demand, 
in some degree according to their 
own particular views. Thus it is 
we have for many years past been 
accustomed to hear it said that 
party is extinct—that there is no 
difference between Whigs and 
Tories: the meaning of which is, 
that party no longer originates, but 
is confined to the minor function of 
framing the details of legislation. 
The present state of public affairs 
furnishes a remarkable illustration 
of this fact. Nobody acquainted 
with the existing House of Com- 
mons will dispute that if that as- 
sembly could prescribe its will to 
the country, a aoe majority would 
be for peace; while it is equally 
certain that if a vote were to be 
taken to-morrow, with the fear of 
the country before its eyes, a large 
majority would appear in favour of 
a ‘ vigorous prosecution of the war.’ 
All the great measures of the last 
quarter of a century have been 
carried ‘out of doors.’ We need 
only mention the Reform Act and 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
Whigs had always made use of the 
= of Pasliamentary Reform 
or their party purposes. Suddenly, 
the people, receiving an impulse 
from a new development of the 
French revolution, took the matter 
into their own hands, and fairly 
ran away with the Whigs and ran 
over the Tories. As to Free Trade, 
that was never a party question. 
Both parties, in fact, denounced it, 
almost up to the hour when it was 
adopted, as a piece of dangerous 
and discreditable charlatanrie. 
What then is the result? That 
it does not signify whether Whigs 
or Tories are in power? We really 
think so. There was an ancient 
philosopher who maintained that 
there was no difference between life 
and death. ‘Why don’t you die 
then ?’ quoth a fool. ‘ Because,’ re- 
peated the philosopher, ‘life and 
death are the same thing.’ 
It is to be item therefore, 
that we took very little interest in 
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the various party motions which 
have cnuaiel so large a share in 
the business of the session. Our 
interest in such conflicts has indeed 
been measured only by a compa- 
rison of the personal merits of the 
men who wanted to keep their 
places, and the men who wanted to 
get them. We have repeatedly 
said, that our estimate of Lord 
Palmerston and his colleagues is 
not a very high one. Still we must 
think the present Premier on the 
whole preferable to Lord Derby. 
Nor can we quite believe, that 
there is no difference between the 
Earl of Clarendon and the Earl of 
Malmesbury. But it is too absurd 
to think of turning out any set of 
men, for the purpose of replacing 
them by the Pakingtons, the 
Malmesburys, and the Mannerses. 
Yet upon such a question as this, 
raised in different forms and under 
different pretexts, have some of the 
the most precious days and nights 
of the session been wasted. ‘The 
long deferred reform of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, the Public Health 
Bill, the Partnership Bills, together 
with many others of only secondary 
importance to these most interest- 
ing questions, have all been laid 
aside for the consideration of Mr. 
D'Israeli’s, Mr. Layard’s and Mr. 
Roebuck’s party motions. The only 
popular measure that has been 
carried through, is one of very ques- 
tionable utility—we mean the News- 
a Stamp Act. We believe the 

est that can be said of this measure 
is, that it will not have the mischie- 
vous effect which was apprehended, 
of superseding or materially in- 
juring our present daily press, 
which we venture to say, is without 
a rival in any country in the world. 
The worst of it is, that we sacrifice 
£200,000 a year at a time when 
fresh taxation has to be imposed 
upon articles of far greater value 
than penny newspapers. 

Before dismissing the subject of 


_ party motions, we must make a re- 


mark on the curious variety of 
phase which they have assumed 
this session. First of all, we had 
Mr. Layard, going beyond party 
dimensions, and directing his attack 
against the class from which both 
the great parties have hitherto 
been chiefly drawn. This was 
therefore equally opposed by both, 
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and the result was, that the smallest 
minority which perhaps ever sup- 
ported a motion of this character, 
was announced from the Chair. 
Thirty-eight votes only could be 
mustered against aristocratic pre- 
dominance in the state. Then came 
the Leader of the Opposition, with 
an orthodox resolution of want of 
confidence in Her Majesty’sGovern- 
ment. Defeated in an attack upon 
the whole administration, the enemy 
concentrates his force against one 
eminent member of it, and is only 
deprived of an inglorious victory 
by the submission of his victim. 
Lastly comes Mr. Roebuck, who, 
always in opposition to every- 
body, is not content with an attack 
upon living ministers, but wants to 
exhume the remains of a defunct 
administration for the purpose of 
hanging them in chains. 

To say the least of it, there seems 
to us something very puerile in all 
these proceedings. ‘They savour 
more of the debating society, where 
questions as to the expediency of 
executing Charles I., and the moral 
justice of assassinating Cesar, are 
solemnly discussed. The greatest 
assembly in the world might, we 
think, have been better employed 
than in adjourned debates upon 
abstract and barren resolutions. 

But these idle follies are cast into 
the shade by the mischievous and 
alarming movement of Friday, the 
2oth ult. If every one of the party 
motions of the session had ended in 
the dislocation of the Government, 
neither, nor all of them put to- 
gether, could have been attended 
with such disastrous results as 
would probably have ensued from 
the refusal of the House of Com- 
mons to ratify the treaty with 
France for guaranteeing the interest 
on the Turkish Loan. That the 
uncompromising Peace party should 
refuse their assent to such an en- 
gagement was no more than con- 
sistent. But the country will not 
absolve from the gravest responsi- 
bility every other member who re- 
corded his vote with the minority 
on Friday night. Did honourable 
gentlemen really consider what they 
were about when they opposed that 
measure? It involved consequences 
far more serious than the gratifica- 
tion of their dislike to the Govern- 
ment, or even the discouragement 


of the war. The Executive, acting 
strictly within the scope of its 
authority, had entered into an en- 
gagement with our allies, with the 
immediate object of that vigorous 
rosecution of the war to which it 
ad been so incessantly urged. 
Suppose the British Parliament had 
refused to sanction that engage- 
ment. What would have followed? 
The British Government must have 
informed the Divan that they were 
unable to perform their solemn 
romise. Would not the Turk 
ave had a right to complain that 
he had been cruelly deceived? But 
what should we have said to the 
Emperor of the French? Our joint 
draft upon the people of this 
country has been dishonoured by 
their representatives. Would Louis 
Napoleon have been satisfied with 
this excuse, after he had been suf- 
fered to communicate the matter to 
his own legislative chamber, and to 
obtain their assent? Would he not 
have been justified in saying that 
England had failed to keep faith 
with her ally ; and that her boasted 
government is such that no other 
country can be safe in making a 
treaty engagement with her? 
Could it have been said if this un- 
lucky vote had been carried that it 
was a mere accident, a mischance 
which may happen in the fluctuation 
of a popular assembly? We fear 
not. The leaders of this move- 
ment, equally dangerous and dis- 
graceful, were the foremost men in 
Parliament, statesmen, who are re- 
sponsible for entering upon this war, 
and but yesderday were responsible 
for the conduct of it. Was it for 
them to trifle with the war? 

Mr. Bright and his friends, who 
have, upon principle, opposed the war 
from the very beginning, were con- 
sistent in opposing every measure 
for the purpose of carrying it on. 
But the ex-ministers had no such 
excuse. In no point of view is their 
conduct justifiable. As a measure 
of war a the Turkish guarantee 
was in accordance with all former 
precedent. It has ever been the 
——— of this country to aid with 
ier credit a belligerent ally. Lord 
Chatham is admitted to have been 
the greatest war minister that ever 
directed our arms. Lord Chatham 
denounced the system of subsidies. 
But though he refused to hire petty 
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German states, he did not hesitate 
to give £650,000 a year to our ally 
the King of Prussia; and by this 
timely succour he enabled that 
sovereign to keep the field. One of 
the first things which Pitt did on 
undertaking the seven years’ war, 
which he brought to such a glorious 
conclusion, was to write to Frederic 
—‘I cannot give you men,’ said he, 
‘but I will give you money.’ The 
first thing which Pitt’s incompetent 
successor did, was to withdraw this 
subsidy ; and thus was averted the 
impending ruin then about to over- 
whelm the military power of France 
and Spain. But the last official 
act of the Peelite ministers them- 


selves was to enrol a Foreign 
Legion. In May they did not 


venture to object to the Sardinian 
Loan. Yet in July they refuse 
pecuniary succour to our principal 
ally (principal as far as the imme- 
diate object of this war is con- 
cerned), although it must have been 
plain from the outset, to a states- 
man of any foresight, that Turkey 
could not bear her share of the war 
from her own unaided resources. 
This, however, is only the inferior 
view of the question. The primary 
consideration is one of an elemen- 
tary constitutional character, as well 
as of extreme political urgency. It 
is the prerogative of the Crown to 
conduct war, and for that purpose 
it must have the power of making 
treaties in furtherance of those 
alliances which Parliament has 
sanctioned. It would be obviously 
impossible for a representative go- 
vernment to carry on a great war 
if Parliament were to deliberate 
upon every step before it was taken. 
Other popular assemblies have de- 
legated these powers to a committee 
of their own body, or to the chief 
of the state, or to the general in 
command. Nothing is better as- 
certained in the English consti- 
tution than the assignment of these 
duties to the Crown, in subjection 
of course to the general control of 
Parliament. But this control has 
never been exercised, except in 
cases where the discretion has been 
flagrantly abused. Even Chatham, 


while he denounced the system of- 


German subsidies, which had de- 
cnet into jobs, of our early 

anoverian sovereigns, upheld the 
Hessian subsidy, of which he dis- 
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approved, because George the 
Second, though without the au- 
thority of his council, had already 
pledged the faith of the country to 
it. In like manner, if the Turkish 
guarantee had been as objection- 
able as Mr. Gladstone and others 
represented it to be (and we are far 
from saying that it is not open to 
very grave criticism), it would still 
have been a most dangerous prece- 
dent if Parliament had refused to 
sanction the engagement. The 
faith of the country, as represented 
by the Executive, had been already 
pledged, and that too in conjunction 
with both our allies. The Executive 
is the authorized agent of this 
country, and a merchant might just 
as well repudiate the contracts of 
his factor, as the House of Commons 
refuse to recognise a treaty entered 
into by the Government for the 

urpose of the war. Happily we 
as been saved from the disgrace 
of such an act; but it is lament- 
able to think that faction and spleen 
should have driven public men who 
have borne the responsibilities of 
office to such an extreme. 

An event which should have been 
one of great moment, produced com- 
paratively little sensation in this 
country. We mean the sudden 
death of the Commander-in-Chief 
in the Crimea. This is no time for 
any harsh stricture on the conduct 
of Lord Raglan. History will here- 
after pronounce its verdict, after the 
passions of the day have subsided 
and the evidence is complete. It is 
attributed to the late Field-Marshal, 
as one of his greatest merits, that 
he maintained harmony and a good 
understanding between the allied 
armies. We do not question, what 
everybody admits, the kindness of 
Lord Raglan’s nature and _ the 
suavity of his manners, but the 
disposition thus imputed to the 
suah and generous soldiery of 
both nations. So far from any 
jealousy or ill blood existing be- 
tween these brethren-in-arms, we 
have every reason to know that, 
from the first encampment at Galli- 
poli down to the horrors and priva- 
tions of Inkermann, the very best 
feeling has existed between these 
the greatest soldiers in the world. 
Their only jealousy was that of 
emulation in the field; after the 
battle, each vied with the other ina 
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generous rivalry of mutual praise 
and admiration. The most friendly 
offices have been at all times eagerly 
exchanged; what the one wanted 
the other was always willing to give 
from his superfluity; and amidst 
all the disappointments, disasters, 
and, if we must use such a word, 
the despondency of this war, there 
has ever been one consolation—our 
cordial alliance, namely, with that 
great people too long our enemies, 
henceforth we hope our friends in 
peace, and our allies in war, 

The first serious reverse sustained 
by the allied army was in the joint 
attack on the Malakoff and Redan 
works, on the 18th of June. Our 
information is too imperfect to 
enable us to make any remarks of a 
critical character on those opera- 
tions. In military matters especially, 
success is the criterion of skill and 
judgment. The same operation 
which if fortunate in its results exalts 
the reputation of the commander, 
impairs his credit in the same pro- 
portion if it fails, Whether the 
preparations for such a formidable 
undertaking were sufficiently made, 
whether due care was observed for 
concert and simultaneous action be- 
tween the allied forces, are points 
upon which we are not as yet, and 
perhaps never shall be, accurately 
informed. All we know is, that the 
enterprise was one of a most arduous 
and daring character, and that if 
successful it would probably have 
led to the immediate achievement of 
the great object of the war. Reverses 
of this kind have happened in almost 
every great siege; and we know 
that a single check will not daunt 
the spirit of that noble host, nor 
should it diminish the confidence of 
either of the great nations under 
whose banners it was attempted. 

One of the most curious examples 
of the vicissitudes of public life in 
this country is furnished by Lord 
John Russell. At the commence- 
ment of this session that experienced 
statesman, believing that the Ad- 
ministration of which he was a 
leading member had fallen into dis- 
repute, abruptly quitted it, and thus 
sap cr its fate. The noble 
ord evidently meant to advance a 
step on the ladder of popular favour, 
but he missed his footing, and ig- 
nominiously tumbled to the en 
However, though sorely bruised, no 
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bones were broken, and there was 
still some work left in him. He 
was not indeed quite fit to return to 
his old occupation, but employment 
was found for him in another line. 
He was sent abroad, ostensibly to 
try his hand at diplomacy, but 
really into a sort of honourable 
banishment. After a due season 
he returned home, having as was 
generally supposed, done nothing, 
a result which, under the circum- 
stances, was more acceptable to the 
people of this country than if he had 
succeeded in consti x a safe and 
honourable peace before we had 
administered that thrashing to the 
Russians which every Englishman 
wishes to give his foe before he 
shakes hands. Lord John re-ap- 
peared in his old place on the floor 
of the House of Commons, and, 
notwithstanding the sneers of the 
Opposition leader at ‘the unsuc- 
cessful negotiation,’ he was received 
with the cheering of former days 
when he announced his continued 
hostility to the ‘aggression’ of 
Russia, and urged the country to 
persevere with the war. Listenin 
to his vaunting tones, no man all 
have supposed that his opinions 
with regard to the vigorous prose- 
eution of the war had undergone 
any change. But the noble lord 
had not gone to Vienna for nothing. 
Among the diplomatists of Germany 
and Russia he had learned a lesson 
which his long apprenticeship in 
English politics had not taught 
him. He had acquired the art of 
dissimulation; but, with the raw- 
ness of a tyro, he brought discredit 
on the maxim so well understood 
and so skilfully practised by the 
foreign diplomatists—that language 
is given to man to conceal his 
thoughts. Count Buol, willing to 
vindicate his profession, andashamed 
perhaps of the awkwardness of his 
upil, immediately convicted Lord 
<a of wilfully deceiving his 
countrymen. who found, to their 
dismay, that instead of being all 
for war, their versatile representa- 
tive had been all for peace. Oh, 
but, said the noble lord, I am 
all for war again. And that was 
his explanation. The House of 
Commons, with the unanimous 
eoncurrence of public opinion, 
were prepared to vote that such 
conduct was calculated to destroy 
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all confidence in public men; but 
the culprit prevented a public 
execution by an act which every- 
body oioellenl litical suicide. 
Regarded in this light, the resigna- 
tion of the noble lord was attended 
with decent silence. The man was 
dead; and the grave of the statesman 
covered all his faults and follies. 
But scarcely were his obsequies 
concluded, when, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, Lord John rises 
again as if from the dead, and shows 
marked signs of vitality. In the 
debate on Mr. Roebuck’s motion he 
re-appeared, and made one of his best 
and most effective speeches! The 
statesman who had not a friend left 
three days before, was received with 
marked cheers, to the great dismay, 
we should think, of those friends 
who had been too hasty in separat- 
ing themselves from his falling for- 
tunes. What must have been Mr. 
Bouverie’s feeling? Will Lord 
John be magnanimous when he re- 
turns in triumph to power in a few 
months, in a few weeks, in a tew 
days? For who will venture to 
say that such an event may not 
occur? All political calculation is 
set at nought, and no prudent man 
will henceforth be so hazardous as 
to extend his foresight with regard 
to the course of pubiic affairs beyond 
twenty-four hours. 

We must not close our observa- 
tions on the political events of the 
month without noticing a remark- 
able agitation of the public mind 
with regard to two measures of 
domestic interest. Towards the 
close of the last session, a bill was 
slipped through arliament for the 
purpose of restricting the hours 
during which public-houses should 
be open on the Sunday. This was 
an extension of an act passed in 
1848, which closed the houses from 
midnight on Saturday until after 
the hour of morning service. As a 
measure of police, and as a conces- 
sion to the public respect for the 
principal hours appropriated to 

ivine worship, this act produced a 
good effect, and was generally 
acceptable. There has, however, 
been a party in this country ever 


since the time of the Common-. 


wealth, who insist on devoting 
the Sunday altogether to religious 
worship. i his party, in conjunction 
with the teetotallers, were suffered 
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by a drowsy Legislature to make a 
further encroachment on the free- 
dom of the seventh day. They pro- 
cured the passing of an act which 
shut up the public-houses during 
the middle of the day and after ten 
o'clock at night. The consequence 
was that the small.tradesman and 
the decent mechanic who sought the 
fresh air of the parks and suburbs 
during the afternoon of Sunday, 
could not get the moderate glass of 
beer with which he and his wife 
were wont to refresh themselves 
after their walk. The thousands of 
people who make use of the facilities 
afforded by the railways to make 
excursions into the country during 
the Sundays of the summer months, 
were denied a draught of stout on 
arriving in London after a hot and 
dusty journey. Discontent of course 
provalled. not the less dangerous be- 
cause it was not much ventilated in 
public clamour. A committee of in- 
quiry into the working of the Beer 
Act was however appointed at the 
instance of Mr. Hirkeloy. Wit- 
nesses, including metropolitan police 
magistrates, police authorities, and 
other persons unconnected with 
either party, were almost unani- 
mous in bearing testimony to its vex- 
atious character. The result was, that 
the committee unanimously recom- 
mended a relaxation of the recent 
law. We have no doubt that Parlia- 
ment will adopt this reeommenda- 
tion, and we hope the experience of 
this rash experiment will make them 
more cautious for the future in sanc- 
tioning measures of this sort. 

The Sunday Trading Bill of Lord 
Robert Grosvenor aggravated the 
irritation which had been caused 
by the Sunday Beer Act. Nobody 
was an advocate for shopkeeping, 
any more than for tippling, on Sun- 
day ; but this is an evil extremely 
partial in its character, and the re- 
dress of which may be safely left 
to time, the spread of education, 
and the growing sense of self-respect 
and decency among the industrious 
classes. A sudden attempt to era- 
dicate the practice by the foree of 
law would certainly be unsuccess- 
ful, and from the spirit of resistance 
which it might be expected to pro- 
voke would probably arrest the 
progress of those benign influences 
to which we trust far more than 
to the operation of the statute book. 





